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ABSTRACT 

The existing curriculum, geared to the past 
generation, no longer fits the times. The context is sufficiently 
changed to require a changed curriculum. It is not clear what the 
changes will be, although some elements appear likely to endure, such 
as a new conception of intellectual development reflected in 
reconceived subject matter; a reexamination of the teacher's 
function; a considerable increase in the breadth of educational 
materials; greater flexibility and variation in school organization 
and in a student's progress through school; a considerably increased 
sophistication of testing procedures; and more and better school 
guidance. Generally speaking, curriculum designers want the 
curriculum to respect intellectual, humane, and social 
considerations. The authors of this volume have attacked the knotty 
problem of reducing these generalities to specific and disciplined 
formulations. Written by 1? authors, the comments represent several 
points of view held by curriculum workers. (Author/DN) 
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From the Association 



A CONCEPTION of what "balance" means in the cur- 
riculum is a necessity in any time. In these days of upheaval in educa- 
tion, however, such a conception is an urgent necessity. It is possible 
that the new curriculum patterns, when they haw emerged, will prove 
to be in better balance than ainthinK we have known. However, taken 
us a whole, it could be that the new curriculum will imply a distorted 
version of our culture, of our ideals as a people, even of what we want 
an American to be. This has happened in the past, at those times when 
it has become apparent that the existing curriculum no longer fitted the 
times. The changes have not always proved to be improvements; some- 
times, despite the best efforts of wise men, the result has been only to 
substitute one distortion for another. 

It seems clear enough that the curriculum as it has been during the 
past generation does not fit the present time. Whatever its merits are 
or were, the context is sufficiently changed to require a changed cur- 
riculum. It is not yet clear what the changes will be, although some 
elements appear likely to endure: a new conception of intellectual de- 
xelopment, reflected in reconccived subject mattr a re-examination of 
the teacher's function: a considerable increase in ihe breadth of educa* 
tional materials: greater flexibility and variation in school organization 
and in a student's progress through school: a considerably increased 
sophistication of testing procedures: more and better school guidance. 
At the same time, little further attention is being given to the other 
elements that have been introduced in the schools since World War I: 
recognition of the implied as well as the overt social learnings the school 
teaches: the relationship between the various aspects of human develop- 
ment — intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, social, biological, spiritual; social 
usefulness as a criterion for the selecti(m of subject matter; education 
as life as well as preparation for life; the place of the school in the array 
of social institutions that deal with all people. 

Generally speaking (and we have to speak generally about these 
matters, given the present state of knowledge), curriculum designers 
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want the curriculum to respect all of these considerations: the intellectual, 
the humane, the social. If it does not, the curriculum is out of balance. 

The authors of Balance in the Curriculum have attacked the knotty 
problem of reducing these generalities to specific and disciplined formu- 
lations. The book is to be taken as a contribution to a necessary con- 
versation. It represents accurately several points of view that cur- 
riculum workers hold. The authors make no claim that the book is 
definitive. It is a yearbook for 1961; its date is part of its content. The 
Association offers it proudly, as truly representing the way its members 
try to confront problems of whatever difficulty. It was, as the authors 
state, a very difficult book to prepare. They nevertheless undertook its 
preparation, and they have the gratitude of the Association for their 
sincerity, their honesty, and their effectiveness. 

Margaret Gill, executive secretary of the Association, read and com- 
mented upon the original manuscript. Robert R. Leepcr, editor and 
associate secretary, ASCD, worked with the manuscript in its several 
stages, did final editing on the volume and directed its production. Myra 
Feit, of the NEA Publications Division, assisted in editing, paging, proof- 
reading and other aspects or production. Ruth P. Ely, ASCD editorial 
assistant, secured permissions to quote. Dolores Minor, ASCD staff assist- 
ant, helped with copy and the checking of corrections. Design of cover, 
title page and chapter headings is by the NEA Publications Division, 
Kenneth B. Frye, artist. 

No\emb*.'r 1960 Arthur W. Foshay, President 

The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
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Foreword 



THE ASSOCIATION for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is known for the wide participation by its members in As- 
sociation activities. In annual conferences, yearbook and oklet prepara- 
tion, committee and commission responsibilities^ and other phases of 
program, members participate actively and effectively. Hundreds of 
ASCD members can testify to the values derived through their participa- 
tion in the activities of the organization. The members of the 1961 Year- 
book Committee, then, are no exception when *hey say that their involvc*- 
ment in the planning and writing of the current volume has been an 
exciting and rewarding experience. 

An organization such as ASCD faces a dilemma in choosing topics for 
discussion in its yearbooks. Whether the topics chosen should represent 
timely professional concerns or whether the yearbook should be devoted 
to perennial problems in curriculum and supervision constitutes a major 
issue for planning groups. As the members of the 1961 Yearbook Com- 
mittee set about their work, they seemed to be charged with a concern 
for a very current and crucial development on the American educational 
scene — namely, pressures for "more of this and less of that*' in the cur- 
riculum of the American elementary* and secondary school. More thought- 
ful consideration of these pressures suggests that this type of demand has 
appeared many times over the years and that the problem of curriculum 
balance is p'ways with us as we go about the task ol* providing appropriatt» 
educational opportunities in the schools for boys am\ girls. 

The inception of the present yearbook may be traced to the months im- 
mediately following the launching of the first sputnik in October 1957. 
At that time urgency and speed in curriculum change, without much 
thought as to direction, seemed uppermost in the minds of many self- 
appointed critics of the schools. Now, three or four years later, the strong 
pressures which were experienced in 1958 seem to have been somewhat 
reduced or redirected. Nexertheless, the old issues remain, in some cases 
not fully seen, and certainly not generally resolved in commonly accepted 
policies and practices. 
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At the satne time that phuis were being made for the 1961 N-earlMMik. 
ASCD as ati organization took other steps. The Association recognized 
problems in the area of cnrricuhnn bahuice and inchided this in its Coop- 
erative Action Program for Curricnhnn Improvement (CAFCl) pUnis 
whicli were adopted in 1938 at its Seattle conference. Snbsequently, 
several working papers were developed as part of the CAPCI program. 
Among these was a paper written by a committee headed by William M. 
Alexander and Sam H. Moorer. Reference to this paper, entitled "Balance 
in the Curricnium," is made later in this vohime. 

The 1961 Yearbook Committee used its time in Seattle deBning terms 
and establishing the various dimenst(ms of curriculum balance as the 
members perceived these at the time. The Cincinnati meeting saw the 
committee refining its ideas to date and organizing the vearbook in chap- 
ters and outlines of content. During the next 12 months writing assign- 
ments were assumed and rough drafts were prepared for consideration 
at the Washington, D.C., conference in 1960. Here final decisions were 
made on content, emphasis and other matters which contribute to the 
final form of the book. 

As mentioned before, the Yearbook Connnittee regards the experience 
of preparing this volume ~.% most rewarding, even though certain frustra- 
tions and problems wo- constantly in the foreground of the cooperative 
undertaking. Not aV ..,at can be said on curriculum balance Is Included 
in this volume. At points, also, there are disagreements on minor emphases 
or details. We hope, howcNer, that this volume will serve to Identify for 
the reader some of the major considerations of the problem of curricidum 
balance and encourage further study and discussion. Such a result will 
help greatly in leading U) sound theory and practice in the area of 
balance in the years ahead. 

V.ML M. Halvkhson, Chairman 
The ASCD 1901 Yearbook Committee 



CHAPTER ONE 



The Meaning of 
Balance 



PAUL M. HAIVERSON 



THE IMPOUTANCE of words m human affairs needs no 
reaflBrmation in this volume. Without the skill of dealing in verbal ab- 
stractions we would be greatly handicapped in trying to grapple with 
the idais suggested by the title of this book, Balance in the Curriculum. 
Yet it is because of words, and much use of these, that great misunder* 
standing and conflict in the world of ideas have resulted. The nature and 
extent of these Vars of words*' depend in part on a lack of clariiy in 
meanings, both denotative and connotative. These deficiencies can be 
rectified by clearer definition of terms and greater precision in their use. 

A hazard in communication is created when we seem to agree on 
terms; that is, we agree on the words to be used as substitutes for other 
words. However, we do not rtally sense the subtleties of thought and 
action which are obscured by trying to catch up meaning in a single 
word or a combination of words. The host of personal, private meanings 
which can be evoked by a single word is frightening for one who is at- 
tempting to communicate ideas by words. 

Consider further the problem created by individuals or groups who 
seem to agree on definition of terms and their meanings for policy or 
practice. Subsequently, however, it becomes clear that no real agreement 
exists on tenns and their meaning. A kind of consensus has been reached, 
enough at least to allow the group or individuals to move ahead in pro- 
grams of action. However, in daily activity it appears there are some 
fundamc ital disagreements which have not been apparent at the level of 
discussion. This kind of problem for individual and group planning and 
action is fairly common in our society. We depend so greatly upon words 
for communication and yet fall prey to easy acceptance of words and 
their assumed meanings for individuals or groups. 

Political campaigners, diplomats, advertising agencies, patriotic and 
religious groups, social workers, medical practitioners, men of letters, and, 
not least, professional educators, confuse issues and compound problems 
by careless use of words. Sometimes individuals or groups with ulterior 
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motives may mask meanings by specialized jargon, juyi as often they 
delude themselves and others into beh'eving that they are communicating 
ideas when the> are only o\erburdening simple language with difficult 
and abstract concepts. In either case a lack of precision in language usage 
results in chaos at the Ie\el of behavior and action by individuals and 
groups. 

B. Othanel Smith tells of encountering a friend coming out of a group 
discussion. He asked, **Were the group members in disagreement in their 
discussion?'* His friend replied, 'They couldn't disagree, because they 
weren't talking about the same thing." In our discussion of the curricuhnn 
of the modem school we may well find ourselves agreeing at many points 
because wo seem to iu' using the same words in the same way. However, 
study of action situations in u Inch cmr ideas are put to work may reveal 
fundamental disagreement. 

An example is the title of this yearbook. Balance in the Curriculum. 
We take this title to mean that the content will treat problems of achiev- 
in}i and maintaininfi balance in the curriculum. Here is a collection of 
words on which there would seem to be little disagreement. One person 
or a group de\'ised this title for the \ olunie around a cluster of ideas 
which must haw grown out of thought and discussion on the part of the 
individual or group. For this person or these ))eople this title seemed to 
convey ideas about which thought needed to be generated and com- 
nuuiieated. Does the very title of the yearbook comnnmicate sufficiently 
so that the authors and readers are proceeding to explore the issues in- 
\olved, starting from the same point in terms of meaning? The Yearbook 
Committee believed such an eventuality was unlikely and that it was 
necessary early in the Nolume to give some attention to the title of the 
yearbook, with particular refereiice to the word, **balance." The follow- 
ing pages giN'e our ideas, Iwtb those on which consensus was reached 
and those which may represent scmie disagreement in the counniStee. 

Balance in the Current Social Setting 

Balance to some seems a "good" word per se, suggesting structure and 
order in an enterprise leading to the realization of personal or group ob- 
jectives. "Balanced diet" and "balanced economy," for example, are 
phrases which, in the former, c»onnote desirable means and, in the latter, 
desirable ends. \ balanct*d c iuricuhun implies structure and order in its 
scope and sequence (means) leading to tlie achievement of educational 
objectives (ends). 
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The story of ciirrictiluiu development l)ecoiues it histon* of both evohi- 
tion and revohition in terms of achie\ ini{ and nuiintainin^ balance be- 
tween means and ends. Perhaps eonsistencx* is a better word than balance. 
Curriciihim in the American pnbHc school has Ix^en characterized for 
the most part by slow adaptation of means to ends. In the colonial {mukI 
when educational jjaals wer? limited to a few narrow objectiNes for a 
small number of students, the problem of curricuhmi scope and sequence 
was relatively simple. 

As educational opportunity was extended by legal proN isions in a cli- 
mate of democratic ideas, object i\ es l>ecame more numerous and tt)mplex 
and **curricuhim lag," one aspect of curricular imbalance, became ap- 
parent. Franklin s Academy and the common school became replace- 
ments for the Latin grammar school and the limited elementary educiition 
of the seventeenth century. In a sense, these eigliteenth centur\' educa- 
tional developments were the first striN ings for curriculum balance in 
American schools. Thrse achievements were followed b>* the English 
High School in Boston, coeducation, and the first signs of vocationalism in 
the nineteenth century, 

At other times in our histor>* social forces and accompau>'ing changes 
in values have been so rapid and strong in their api>earance and dcN cIop- 
ment that adaptations in educational purposes and programs hase been 
accelerated. World War I, the depression years of the HI30\s. and World 
War II have been occasions for rather startling shifts in educational philos- 
ophy and curriculum, in contra:., to the more stable years in our histor)*. 
The more recent arrival of the atomic age has again precipitated a recon- 
sideration of fundamental educational l>eliefs and practices, prompting 
in part this yearbook. 

The preceding historical, descriptiNe anaKsis of curriculum balance is 
f)ne greatK' iiifluenced by the needs and demands of s(K*iety. This, of 
course, is a necessary and important consideration, for the school in an>' 
era must reflect the N alues and concerns of the society it ser\'es. Alexander 
and Moorer ha\'e stated this idea as follows: 

The problem of balance has two dimensions. First, and this is the dimension 
generally discussed, there is the balance sought in tlie cnrriculutn provided by 
the school. Here there is special concern at the secondar\' level regarding subjects 
to be offered and required and programs of studies to be recommended. How- 
ever, the problem of this dimension exists at each grade level, for decisions must 
be reached beginning in the primar>* grades as to time allotments for various snb- 
lects and activities, the length of work and play sessions, the use of books and 
other educational aids such as television, and especially iti colleges and univer- 
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sitles there is great coiici-ni over tin- resi,ectivc amounts i)f general and spe- 
cialized education to be provided. 

Discussions of balance in the cm riculuin provided usually deal Nvitli particular 
segments of the curricuUim; for example, reading is Intermittently crili'cized and 
defended as having too great or too h'ttle emphasis. Currently science and 
mathematics are being promoted at all school levels. In war periods demands 
for physical educati«)n and vocational education have been common. College 
preparation, or the lack thereof, has been a persistent concern and today is in- 
creasingly so. Foreign languages, art and music have had their ups and doNNTis. 
as Indeed have nearly all curriculum areas in one place or another at some time. 
Clearly, the curriculum of the American .schools has been and remains a battle- 
ground of competing and conflicting demands.' 

From this analysis it can be seen that curriculum development has a 
significant relationship to Mie nature of the society which supports the 
school, and to the relatiNe stability or fluidity of the culture. In times of 
cultural stability the curriculum of the school remains constant and mav 
be in balance, so to speak. However, in periods of great social change 
the problem of "cuiTiculum lag" becomes very pressing and at such times 
curriculum imbalance is the notable feature of schools. Chapter Two of 
the yearbook takes a long look at curriculum balance in the current 
social setting, with particular emphasis upon changing aspects of our 
culture which impinge upon the school and its program. The real purpose 
of the chapter is to point out the pervasive social issues and problems 
which underlie the concerns of people as they view the current social 
milieu. Ultimately this chapter comes around to the question of values, 
and as such it provides a bridge to Chapter Three on values and on cur- 
riculum balance based on a system of democratic values. 

It is dear that Chapters Two and Three in a sense are basic to all 
others in this Nolume. These chapters suggest and develop the value 
system on which we believe American public education is based and 
which must be taken into account as decisions are made about curriculum 
balance. Where value conflicts exist or are developing on a broad scale, 
these are identified for the reader. Insofar as possible we suggest the 
value conflicts which seem apparent to us. We argue the right and obliga- 
tion of professional educators to state their value choices, even though 
they may not concur with pronouncements from other groups or agencies 
or indeed even be in complete agreement with other professional educa- 
tors. 

' William M. Alexander, Sam H. Moorer and others. "Balance in the Curriculum." 
A working paper. Washington. D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
vclopment, NEA, 1959. p. 1-2. (Minieo.) 
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Thus, one aspect of balance in the curriculum is certainly related to an 
appropriate consideration of the society which the school serves and 
the demands placed upon the school to fulBll its role in that society. Cur- 
ricukim balance will probably always be lacking because institutions of 
all kinds are slow in adapting to new needs and demands of the culture, 
except when social change is rapid and urgent in its implications for tliese 
institutions. In a period such as the present, when change in our society 
is jiervasive and rapid, we can expect greater consciousness on the part 
of both professional educators and lay persons of dislocations between 
the school program and the realities of life outside the school. It is for this 
reason that we need to examine closely (in Chapters Two and Three) 
the current social setting and its meaning for value shifts with their ac- 
companying implications for curriculum development. 

Balance for the Individual Learner 

There remains, however, another equally important consideration 
w*bich often is overlooked by persons concerned with the school and its 
contribution to the cidture. We refer to the responsibility of an educa- 
tional institution to take into account the needs of the indi\ idual which 
are more personal and private and do not have as clear a relationship 
to the social demands upon the institution as might be thought. It is true 
that the needs of society arc not incompatible with personal individual 
needs at all times. However, the appropriate consideration of the impor- 
tance of the individual and the satisfaction of his personal needs in rela- 
tionship to the demands of society constitute another aspect of curriculum 
balance. 

This particular consideration has been pointed up very well by Alex- 
ander and Moorer in the pre\ iously cited reference. They make the fol- 
lowing points: 

The second, and in many ways more significant, dimension of balance is tliat 
of the curriculum actually selected by and/ or experienced by each individual 
pupil. If the curriculum provided is broad, varied, and flexible in learning op- 
prM lmiilies, the curriculum selected and experienced may be highly appropriate 
for die itulividual. If the curriculum provided is restricted and inflexible^ there 
is litth* opportunity for the selection of leartiing opportunities, and individuals 
suffer from curriculum impoverishmetit and imbalance. 

Ideally, balance is attained in the individuaFs own curriculum as he or she 
(\e\i lops ati optimum level of competence in each of the areas for which pro- 
vision is made in the curriculum. Upon completion of the program of elementary 
and secondary education each boy or girl should be able to function effectively 
within his or her limitations in the various areas. No two would necessarily have 
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followed tUv saiiir proKnun ol stuiiii'.s. and u'ltainlx iki two would have selected 
at all times tlif same learuiiiK opportimities» Neither would any two necessarily 
function at tlie same level of eonipeteiice. Hut etieh would he as competent, 
and in as many respects, as his eapahilities and aspirations permit." 

Here we hdw ilhistratfd llic aKo-old conflict between the society-cen- 
tered curriculum and the iudiN idual-centered curriculum. In any period 
of rapid social change the emphasis necessarily focu.ses on new needs and 
demands of the society upon die indix iduul and die school Another kind 
of curriculum decision must he considered, namely, that of an appropriate 
balance between society's needs and the psychobiological needs of the 
indiN'idual learner. It is at diis point that much confusion and conflict 
may arise. In viewing die curriculum of die school and its impact on the 
learner, the aN crage person places almost sole emphasis on the individual 
adjusting to the curriculum provided by die school. 

The professional educator, trained and experienced in working directly 
with hoys and girls in the teaching-learning situation, recognizes that 
society's needs are not always \iewed by the learner as appropriate for 
himself and for die satisfaction of his immediate personal needs. Specific 
eally, the current demand for more of this and less of diat may be per- 
fecdy rationalized when viewed solely from the standpoint of the adult 
In our society who sees the responsibility of the school as diat of con- 
tributing to the solution of national problems. However, die individual 
child or youth may not be ready to assume these responsibilities to his 
society through his school as quickly as his teachers, parents and other 
persons may desire. For example, there is currendy a great emphasis upon 
science and madiematics in the schools. This stress, arising dirough an 
assumed and probably urgent need in our culture, may not hv snffi 
ciently persuasive to the indiN'idual learner, at lea.st to the point at which 
more study of science and mathematics may appeal to him. The answer 
that some persons give is duit a more directi\ e guidance is necessary on 
the part of the school staff to assure a trend of more young persons toward 
the study of mathematics and science. 

\t this point it is necessary to raise tpiestions about the nature of the 
guidance that is suggested. If the national need is as urgent as some say, 
then, as in other times of etnergency, die school can rise to the occasion. 
\s in other emergencies, !iowever, conscription radier dian guidance may 
be die answer. Most persons would recognize die unpleasant aspects in- 
\olved in this approach to pro\ iding experiences for youth, yet here we 
must plat e our le(»lings behind us and turn to the task which seems to be 
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forced upon lis. However it sihoiild be clear from the outset that this 
approach Is not without its dangers and difficulties. A mass moN-einent in 
the direction of more of this and less of that may satisfy on paper the 
societal demands phiced on the schools. To equate this, however, with 
effective and satisfying learning experiences for children and Nouth is 
quite another matter. In fact, it may follow that for many youngsters 
these kinds of forced choices may result in low-level learning and the 
development of attitudes toward education, society and life hi general 
that are not wholesome, either for the individual or for society. 

Another aspect of balance relates to the nature of the individual learner 
and how hv learns. Much of the current criticism of the public school 
curriculum and most of the demands for reform are geared to the intel- 
lectual growth and development of students. Howcnxt, there are other 
aspects of learning and growth which also merit attention. Such a state- 
ment may call for further criticism from individuals or groups, and gain 
the epithet of "anti-intellectuals" for professional educators. Nevertheless, 
there is a unity in the learning activities of students which stems from the 
interrelationships of intellectual interests and activity, physical growth and 
acti\ity, emotional characteristics, and the socialization needs of learners. 

.\ primary task of the school is the intellectual development of stu- 
dents. To minimize the importance of or make no provision for the 
other dimensions of human growth and development is not, however, 
a mere matter of choice. Without attention to these other elements in the 
teaching-learning situation, intellectual development will be minimal and 
teachers and students alike will suffer from frustration and lack of achieve^ 
ment. Thus, another feature of balance in the curriculum suggests an ap- 
propriate distribution of attention to the cognitive and affective compo- 
nents of teaching-learning experiences. 

Closely related to these psychological aspects of curriculum develop- 
ment are other equally important matters, such as a consideration of the 
wide range of individual differences among students which cannot be 
overlooked in thinking about curriculum balance. There must be balance 
in the provision of wide offerings ia the curriculum so that there are op- 
portunities for all kinds of learners to achieve success and satisfaction to 
the limit of their capacities. This point of view, in the light of current 
demands for education for leadership, raises some interesting dilemmas. 
Many proposals are currently being offered which imply a need for better 
education of intellecttially stiperior youngsters. There can be no quarrel 
with this proposition, but if the public schools of America focus their 
attention on this de\elopment at the expense of other segments of the 
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student population, serious questions can hp raised about a balanced 
curriculum for all learners. 

Tbcse latter concerns about the nature of learning and the learner are 
primarily psychological rather than sociological considerations. Yet there 
are aspects of the psychological foundations of curriculum making which 
bear directly upon the sociology of a community and of a nation, particu- 
larly as they relate to social clas.s differences in our culture. Adding all 
these elements together, it is clear that, important as societal needs and 
demands are in determining the curriculum of a school, there remains for 
the professional educator the responsibility of injecting the psychological 
foundations of curriculum making, so that a balance may be secured be- 
tween the societal and individual needs served by the school. 

Chapters Four, Five, Six and Seven deal with the kinds of problems 
faced by teachers and learners as they struggle to achieve balance in the 
curriculum, taking into account both the social and psychological founda- 
tions. In a sense these chapters are the heart of this volume because they 
come to grips with the struggle of the professional educator to achieve a 
balance between social demands and individual needs. 

Concepts of Curriculum 

Another \N ord in the title of this yearbook. Balance in the Curriculum, 
needs attention. "Curriculum" as a single word needs clarification and 
agreement by all who use it in connection with school program planning. 
As one reads or hears current comments on the inadequacies of modem 
schools, the word "curriculum" is used in a very narrow sense. To some 
persons the word "curriculum" means simply "subjects" for which one 
gets credit or marks. In other words, the learning experiences in the 
formal classroom in direct contact with other learners and teachers con- 
stitute the curriculum. For a long time it has been evident, both to profes- 
sional educators and to some lay persons, that a more adequate concept 
of the curriculum would include all experiences boys and girls have under 
the guidance of the school. 

However, it is precisely at this point that disagreement develops. To 
many persons there seems to be a proliferation of experiences and activi- 
ties for the students in our schools which should not be dignified by the 
term "curriculum." These are commonK- referred to as "frills." Neverthe- 
less, a consideration of these kinds of experiences by the present learners 
in our schools or an honest recollection of their own school experience by 
these critical adults will testify to the value of the many kinds of experi- 
ences learners have outside the formal classroom, but under guid:»nci' 
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of the school. It docs not seem necessary to recount these learnings, but 
most people would agree that students learn many things, both positive 
and negative, in other settings than the classroom— the football field, the 
school corridors, the cafeteria, the school bus, the clubs— and in countless 
planned and unplanned experiences which confront students from day 
to day. 

The question may well be raised whether or not these aspects of the 
curriculum, or, as some people choose to call them, the "extracurriculum," 
are sufiRciently well planned and integrated Nvith the activities of the 
formal classroom. However, either to label these experiences as unimpor- 
tant or to suggest that they should be thrown out of the schools seems 
unrealistic, both because of their apparent prominence in the minds of 
learners and because of the values which may be present in them. Of 
course, it is at this point that values and value systems come into confiict, 
but even in the case of agreed-upon goals and values a broader concept 
of the curriculum may need to be entertained. Nluch as we may formalize 
the curriculum of the classroom in terms of carefully developed courses 
of study, the fact is that students learn much desirable "content" outside 
the classroom or even outside the school. For purposes of this discussion 
the curriculum is limited to those experiences under the guidance of the 
school. Day in and day out. boys and girls spend many minutes of the 
school day outside formal classrooms, and these times ought to be otgan- 
ized in terms of productiNC learning experiences which contribute to 
balanced intellectual, physical, social and emotional growth of students. 

The problem of balance in the curriculum, therefore, is further com- 
plicated by a consideration of the relationship of formal instruction in 
the classroom setting to less formal, and perhaps more natural, settings 
for learning in the total school. There is general agreement that schools 
differ widely in the amount and kind of balance achieved between the 
furricuhmi and the extracurriculum. Howcn er. there may be greater suc- 
cess in achioN ing this kind of balance if arbitrary divisions bctNvei-n that 
which is curricular and that which is extracurricular are eliminated and 
the total experience of youngsters under the guidance of the school is 
viewed for its learning potentialities. 

A narrow concept of the curriculum will inevitably focus upon a single 
primary task of the school, that of intellectual development, but such at- 
tention will make the meaning of the curriculum very close to its classioil 
derivation— "a racetrack." That a well-balanced deNolopmcnt will take 
place in such a setting seems highly unlikely. We need, therefore, to turn 
to a definition of curriculum that comes closer to reality. It has been said 
that the curriculum really is "what youngsters learn." This in a real sense 
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Is a proposition which needs to be looked at closely, because most teach- 
ers will testify that often beautiful curricula can be built, yet with very 
little subsequent learning. There is a great need to bring together in 
balance the consideration of the curriculum as adults see it and the cur- 
riculum as learners experience it. Perhaps this can best be achieved if 
a concept of curriculum is held that views all learning opportunities pro- 
vided by the school as potential contributions to the balanced develop- 
ment of learners. 

Balance in the Process of Curriculum Development 

Emphasis in this chapter has been primarily on issues of the substantive 
content of the curriculum provided by the school and on the implications 
of these issues for balance. As such, attention has been given primarily to 
the learning product. It may be said, however, that the process of cur- 
riculum development lends itself to consideration in terms of balance. 
The words ''achiex ing** and ''maintaining*' may also be considered in rela- 
tion to the title of the yearbook and in relation to the development of 
balance in the school pnigrani. The Yearbook Committee found this con- 
sideration intriguing and of sufficient importance to merit further treat- 
ment in Chapter Eight. In this chapter the focus will be placed upon 
roles of various individuals and groups working on the development of 
school programs. Administrators, supervisors* teachers* pupils, parents, 
legislators, special interest groups, and other forces in and out of the 
school setting will be brought into a relationship which bears upon the 
curriculum, and which suggests the need for balance among these varied 
elements. 'What persons and forces influence the curriculum? How is 
balance achieved among them?" are the questions considered in the final 
chapter. 

Attention has been gi\ en previously to the curriculum prodded by the 
school and the curriculum which is selected by students. We hope the 
point is clear that curriculum decisions made by adults are fundamental 
to the process of schod program development. These adult decisions in 
turn must be related to the attitudes, values and needs of the individual 
learner as he selects from the instructional program provided by the 
school or takes what is required. 

One aspect of balance is the joint effort of teachers and learners to plan 
cooperatively the curriculum of greatest significance, both to society and to 
the indiN^dual. Historically this balance has been notably lacking in most 
periods of American ptihlic educati(m. At some times the balance is 
heavily in fa\()r of adult domination and control, at fewer times in favor 
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of learners' interest and participation in the selection oi sclioul experi- 
ences. In tlie current social setting it would seem that the balance is 
swinging toward more adult domination of curriculum decision making 
because of pressures from society for the solution of problems in the in- 
terest of national securit>' and well-being. One of the problems which 
perennially faces a school, and particularly teachers and pupils, is that 
of achieving and maintaining balance in cooperative endeavors in the 
classroom, rather than tipping the scales in the direction of teacher domi- 
nation, on the one hand, or in faNor of pupil control, on the other. This 
is a delicate balance and requires sensitivity and skill on the part of 
both teachers and students in the classroom sitting. Much professional 
literature has been dcN'oted to the processes of coopcratiNc planning of 
purpose, activities and evaluation of learning I'xpcriences. Our interest 
here is not to add to this literature but only to highliglit it as an important 
aspect of curriculum development processes. 

However, important as cooperative relationships between pupils and 
teachers may be, man>' other forces operate to affect the experiences 
which students have in the school. A constellation of relationships may be 
suggested which relate to the fundamental issue of balance in curriculum 
development programs. For example, administrator-teacher relationships, 
teacher-parent relationships, teacher-teacher relationihips, school-commu- 
nity groups relationships, school-state departments of education relation- 
ships, and school-national groups relationships, to mention a few, are 
everywhere present to influence the nature and course of school program 
development 

The preceding complex of relationships suggests the size and difficulty 
of the curriculum development task and the need for skill in human rela- 
tionships among the various elements iuN olved. Curriculum development 
implies change; change ma>- represent threat to long-established values, 
ami such a setting is potentially one of conflict and dissension. As a result 
of these dynamics, there are some professional educators who may delib- 
erately choose an attitude of restraint and hiactivity on curriculum issues, 
preferring this to interaction among the prcN-iously mentioned elements 
with possible resulting conflict. This kind of professicmal inertia accounts 
for much of the curriculum lag in the schools today. Many professional 
educators hope that no one will "rock the boat." Another alternative which 
some professionals may choose when pressures for change become in- 
sistent is that of pitting forces, one against another, to the point that all 
of them are immobilized as far as any practical impacts on curriculum 
change are concerned. In this sense a kind of balance is created and niain- 
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tained, but hardly one that can be equated with a dynamic school system 
geared to meet the needs of individuals and society. 

It is proposed here that the great need in American education today is 
for democratic leadership. Such leadership sees balance in the curriculum 
as the product of democratic interaction among the various forces im- 
pinging upon the school under the guidance of intelligent professional 
workers in education. As such, achieving and maintaining balance in the 
curriculum becomes a matter of defining roles and providing a setting 
where the various elements in our society interested in the schools have 
an opportunity to participate in the planning of programs of curriculum 
development. Again, there are some professional educators who argue 
against this position, saying that curriculum development is a professional 
task and that nonprofessionals only complicate the process by their par- 
ticipation. Some of the current criticism of public education and its pro- 
grams may be symptomatic of a rebellion against this kind of attitude held 
by some professional educators. The answer is not a surrender of profes- 
sional prerogatives to nonprofessional people. Rather, it is a creative em- 
ployment of all elements in our society which have an interest in the 
schools and have contributions to make to the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. This is no small and easy task, yet a balancing of roles is required 
if any hope is to be held for this kind of process in a democratic society. 

One final note might be made in connection with the words, **achieving'* 
and "maintaining," as these relate to balance in the curriculum. In view 
of the dynamic nature of our society and of the school curriculum, it may 
be argued that these words are not appropriate in a consideration of 
balance in the curriculum. Some might say that balance may never be 
truly achieved and certainly should not be maintained in curriculum de- 
velopment. This is an interesting N iewpoint which takes into account the 
pressures that are present in a culture undergoing rapid and significant 
changes. Perhaps it can be aureed that these terms, "achieving" and "main- 
taining/* can be used only relatively. That is, balance in the curriculum 
may be achieved and maintained to the degree that it allows an institu- 
tion charged with the education of children and youth to develop a 
curricuhun pattern. Thus, education can become a deliberate process, with 
plannim;, action and evaluation an integral part of the development of 
the institution. 

\o matter liow dynamic a society and its institutions may be, there 
comes a time when consolidation of planning and action must take place 
to the point at which a systematic tryout is made of proposals for educa- 
tnm, Without this ai^recMuent both tlu* institutions and the individuals 
sor\'od by them would be in such a constant shite of flu\ as to be in- 
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effective in providing the stability which institutions proiuote. Perhaps 
the phrase, *Vorking toward hahmce in the curricuhim/' would be a 
more appropriate title for this n ohnne, recognizing that the achievement 
and maintenance of balance are only temporary goals which must hv 
constantly re-CN aluatcd in the light of new demands and pressures. In 
either case, however, the (|uestion of balance of roles in curriculum de- 
velopment becomes a crucial matter. This is dealt with more completely 
in Chapter Eight. 

Taking a Position on Curriculum Balance 

As a final consideration of this chapter, it is proposed that each person 
interested in the education of children and youth is required to decide 
what balance in the curriculum means. Teachers, administrators, parents, 
board of education members, legislators, employers, to mention a few — 
all are called upon from time to time to suggest what curriculum em- 
phases are appropriate and to what degree. These judgments will vary 
gready, depending upon the values of the individual and the depth of 
insight he possesses about the growth and development of learners. 

For example, a parent may see certain curriculum emphases as desira- 
ble if he covets certain goals for his child, regardless of the child's ability 
to achieve these goals. An employer may place certain skills above atti- 
tudes cherished by the parent, even though he too is probably a parent. 
Legislators may be under pressure to mandate certain school experiences 
in the interests of national defense. In turn, the school administrator may 
place a priority on certain habits and appreciations as basic to a general 
education for all children. In the midst of these varied demands, the 
teacher and pupil are put in a position of making choices or of attempting 
to meet all these demands. 

Choices will be made hy both teachers and learners. For the teacher, 
this means that he is an effective curriculum maker. In any body of organ- 
ized educative experiences, everything cannot be taught. Some things 
must be left out, and some things will be emphasized more than others. 
For the pupil, it means that some things will not be learned, in some cases 
because he cannot learn, in others because he will not. 

The great need at all times is conscious, delihcrate decision making, 
based on clearly defined criteria. These criteria stem from our values and 
value patterns, our educational goals, and the nature of the learner. The 
educator is in a strategic position to bring together all of these considera^ 
tions for curriculum decision making. This is not to say that others outside 
the teaching profession ha\'e no values, goals or understandings about 
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learning. Rather, they ha\e a role to pla\' with the Kuidance of the profes- 
sional educators. 

Unfortunately, many educators have not thought through their values 
or made them explicit enough to ser>'e as guides to airricukim making 
<.r to teaching. Coufrontod with challenges to their professicnial judgment, 
they either abdicate their responsibility to clarify values, or "running 
scared." Imw to every demand made of tlieir schools. In times of social 
crisis, they are particularly \-ulnerahle because the seeming urgency 
prompts hasty responses to pressures. 

It is hoped that this yearbook, coming as it does at a critical period in 
our histor>'. will help all who read it to become more competent, both 
in making curriculum decisions when appropriate, or assisting in these 
decisions when the need for collaboration is indicated. The yearlwok 
offers no "recipes" for balance, as the writers believe tlwt balance must 
be tvorked toward, rather than being achieved and maintained. Instead, 
the yearbook raises many questions and offers many considerations to 
|)e pondered by curriculum makers. Hopefully, from such individual 
introspection and from sincere attempts to arrive at consensus will 
come balance in the eurriadum. To the reader of this yearbook should 
come a greater sense of need for him to take a considered position that 
will be tested against others' positions in the day>to-day activity of pro- 
viding edtication for children and youth in America. 

In summary, an attempt has been made in this chapter to: 

1. Explore various dimensions of balance as it relates to currictdum 
development. Attention was paid to societal, individual and psychological 
orientation in curriculum decision making. 

2. Expand the definlium of curriculum for purposes of discussina cur- 
riculum balance. Arguments were advanced that without a broad concept 
of what the curriculum is. imbalance is inevitable. 

3. Delineate the relationships in curriculum development processes 
(achievina and maintaining) which are crucial to balance in the school 
program. Balance among roles of persons and groups involved in cur- 
riculum decision making was suggested as basic to the evolution of a 
balanced curriculum. 

4. Help the reader find himself and his position in relation to balance 
in the ctirriculum. It is hoped that the reader takes a position provisionally 
at this point, waiting until he reads the remaining seven chapters of the 
yearbook to reinforce his position or to reconsider his previously held 
views. 
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THE PURPOSE of this chapter is to point up the ctiffi- 
iiihy faced hy schools as they strive for curriculum balance aiuon^ the 
bewildering social forces impinging upon the school. The first part of 
the chapter deals with social forces and people^ and how people in their 
daily talk reflect these deeper forces of society. The second part of the 
chapter examines three basic assumptions having to do with the nature 
of culture, social change* and the schools potential power to exert influ- 
ence. The tliird part deals briefly with curriculum implications. 



People and Social Forces ' 

1. Technolony has hvcomv Americas uxvatest prcoccupatioiL Americas 
iwtentiality to produce thin^is appears to be limitless; man s appetite for 
things seems to he insatiable. 

Hut . . . 

An assembly line worker says, "Yuu ask me if I like my job? No! How could 
a person enjo\' a job like this in which you do the same thing over and over 
again?" 

Another factt'r\* worker says. "You have good pay in order to make up for 

^For detailed ;ind readable discussions of tlicse forces see, for example: Erich 
Kromiti. Escape from Freedom. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1941; Erich Fronini* The 
Sane Society. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1955; John K. Golbroith. The Affluent So- 
ciety, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1958; Karen Homey. The Neurotic PersonaHty 
of Our Time. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937; Aldons L. Huxley. Brave Sea 
Worlil Revisited. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938; Joseph W. Krutch. Human 
Suture and the Human Condition. New York: Random House, 1959; Max Lt^ruer. 
America as a Civilization. New York: Sinion & Shuster, 1957; Vance O. Packiird. The 
Hidden Persuaders. New York: David McKay Co., 1957; Vance O. Packard. The 
Status Seekers. New York: David McKay Co., 1959; David Kiesnian. The Loiwly 
Crowd. (Jarden City. New York: DiUihleday Co., 1953; David Rlesman. iiulividu- 
idism lUTonsidered. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1933: Allen VVheelis. 
The Quest for Identity. New York: W. W. Norton U Co.. 19.58; William II. Whyte. 
Tlw Organization Stan. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1957. 
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the boredom of the job. W e waul shoi tt i and slwi lti hours just bi'iaiise we can'l 
get much satisfaction from this kind of a job." 

A social scientist says, "It used to be higlier pay for higlier training. Now it's 
almost to the point of giving higher pay to compensate for uninteresting, routine 
jobs." 

\ fund raiser says, "Something s wrong. People support my campaign for a 
new hospital in principle and yet the effort needed to raise the money is prodi- 
gious." 

A professor says, "American society— private wealth, public squalor." 

A worker on the night shift says, "This is my moon-lighting job. My regular 
job is only 32 hours a week. I can't bear sitting around doing nothing during 
all that free time. Besides, two pay checks are fine." 

The owner of a grocery store says, "What's to become of the small business? 
They tell us that free enterprise is the American way of life. How can I compete 
with the supermarkets?" 

They Say These Things Because . . . 

Technology has forced more and more people to engage in jobs in which 
they have no intrinsic interest, thus leading to the attitude that work is a means 
to something else and something to be "gotten-over" quickly. 

Technology has produced a shorter working day for many with a consequent 
increase in leisure time. 

Technology has placed greater and greater wealth into private hands, making 
It difficult to support social enterprises. Individuals are relatively free to amass 
personal wealth, but money for schools, parks and slum clearance is often diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Technology and American capi.-alism have produced big labor, big business, 
big markets, and big advertising with the subsequent decline of individual enter- 
prise. 

What should be the school's role in helping to balance the need for 
greater productivity with the need for clarifying and meeting more impor- 
tant goals of life? 

2. Faster and relatively cheaper meam of transportation facilitate quick 
and easy movement, and encourufie contacts with people of differinR 
customs and values; mass media permit instantaneous dissemination of 
ideas and knowledae to millions 

lint . . . 

A mayor says. "Fifty percent of the people in town are newcomers within the 
past five years. Good community leaders are harder to find now because new- 
comers do not have the roots necessary for good leadership. " 

A school principal sa\s. "It takes months for .some students to adjust to a 
iH^v school. When a student has made several moves, the continuity of learn- 
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tilt! IS likely to In- lirokeii. rius "makes it difficult for diililreiK teaclim and 
parents/* 

A comtiiui4*r say.s, i spend two hours a day on this crowded train so that 
I can live in the crowded suburbs where my kids go to an overcrowded school* 
What a rat race! Something's wTong somewhere." 

A conservative voter says, ""It s like I ahvays said« Government is getting 
bigger and bigger. Socialism is no longer creeping, it*s running. Put government 
back in the hands of the people, say I, where we can have a voice in it"" 

A radio announcer says, "Cars will be lower-slung this year; there will be 
more chrome on front and rear; and on two models, rear fenders will flare 
upwards/' 

A television announcer sax's, "Nine out of ten doctors recommended Barsin.** 
They Say These Things Because . . . 

The ph> sical mobility of Americans is evidenced by the fact that 25,000 
people a day move to new addresses. Lack of community roots means less civic 
pride, less community leadership, and less sense of identity. 

The move from the farm to the city and from the city to the suburbs creates 
imprecedented pressures on housing, transportation and school facilities. 

Crowing populations, shifting populations, and increasing complexity of life 
necessitate bigger and more ceiitraUzed government with the consequent loss 
of local autonomy and ability of individuals to act. 

Mass media, controlled almost exclusively by business interests, have been 
directed toward making people want products and to make them keep buying 
through planned obsolescence. 

Mass media permit the instantaneous dissemination of ideas to large numbers 
of people, but increase* the danger of conformity of thought, manipulation of 
information by a few, and deliberate misuse of precise language. 

What should be the schools role in helping to balance the need for 
better transportation, better communication and more centralized serv* 
ices with the need for more local autonomy and for a sense of individ- 
uality? 

3. Never before have there been available stich quantities of food, 
luxury goods, sportins equipment and clothing within the reach of a large 
majority of people. 

But . . . 

A consumer says» "As a child I was taught that thrift is a \4rtue and that a 
penn>' saved is a penny earned. But somehow every pay day almost the entire 
check goes for various payments on things we have bought on time. Everyone 
1 know is in the same boat." 

A minister says. "Yes, church enrollment is up but I get the feeling that 
people are here more for the social values and less for the spiritual ones*"* 
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A sociologist says, 'There is considi'vable evidence that Americans are wast- 
ing large amounts of time, money and mental health in a search for the symbols 
that produce status/* 

A worker says. *'We never had it so good — new car» new washing machine^ 
new suit." 

A college student says, "My classmates are looking for courses that will lead 
to jobs that pay. All they seem to want is a split-level home in the suburbs, a 
wife who has supper on the table when they come home, and membership in 
the local golf club. V/hat else is important in modem life? Where is America 
going? How can I decide upon something. worthwhile to do in life?** 

A judge sa> s, "Juvenile delinquency rates appear to be rising; divorce rates 
are increasing as well as the incidence of abandonment, desertion and illegiti- 
macy.** 

A housewife says, 'They nuike things su c-omplicated for us these days. Td 
like to be let alone to bring up my children my own way, using plain common 
sense without psychiatrists or experts telling me what I should do.*' 

A father says, "What has become of the simple moral virtues that we grew 
up with? In those days lying was lying, stealing was stealing, and family ac- 
tivities took precedence over everything else.** 

They Say These Thinas Became . . . 

The increase in installment buying and buying on credit is producing a 
mortgaged culture. 

Preoccupation with making "things" has in many areas of life resulted in a 
lack of interest in nonmaterial or intellectual aspects of life. "Things" have in- 
creasingly become ends. 

Technolog>' has increased the opportunities and aspirations for social mo- 
bility, thus producing large numbers of status seekers. 

Pressures for conformity in ideas, customs and daily living derive from gen- 
eml insecurity and dehumanized daily living; mass media, mass products and 
mass markets; bigger and more centralized schools, churches and businesses; 
and the purchase of upper class status s>'mbols by the lower classes. 

Tr(*liiiology 1ms placed in the hands of lower socioeconomic groups material 
tilings they never before possessed. 

Complexity of a technological society has produced among many u neurosis 
characterized by feelings of bewilderment, lielplessness and the need to con- 
form. 

The complexity of modern problems defies simple common sense solutions, 
making the individual more helpless and necessitating the help of groups or 
experts. 

Increasing complexity of life, conflicting values, and availability of "things** 
make it increasingly difficult to substitute, for the old absolute goals and values 
in life, newer relative goals and values. 
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What should be the scliuors role in helpiiii; to hulunce the iieeil iur the 
material and tiie luniinaterial aspects ot life? 

4* Due to jet travel, international television, far-ftung news wire serv- 
ices, and communications satellites, the world is shrinking; it is becoming 
less and less possible for nations to withdraw into themselves. 

But . . . 

A citizen says, *Toreign aid is like pouring money down a rat hole.** 
A worker says, "Cheap foreign goods must not 1)8 permitted to put American 
workers out of their jobs.** 

A resident of Asia says. "\Vv will stay neutral in the cold war; we will obtain 
aid from East and West/' 

Congress says, "Government-surplus food shipped abroad must use American 
ships." 

An eighth grader says« '*fIow do you translate kilos into pounds, and pounds 
into British stones?** 

A foreign service officer says, "How can we ship tractors to underdeveloped 
countries when there are few mechanics, small farms, low octane gas, and an 
attitude of fatalism among the people?*' 

A state representative says, "We are sovereign. We cannot delegate to some 
international body any authority that belongs to our national government.** 

They Say These Things Because . . . 

The growing necessity for world trade brings sharply into focus the problems 
of trade between two countries of widely disparate living standards and labor 
costs. 

The shrinking of distance between countries makes more plain the need for 
international standards of justice, trade, health, law and measurement. 

A miUtant and competing ideology in Communism forces the United States 
to arm and to enter the economic and ideological struggle for the allegiance of 
noncommitted peoples of the world. 

The increasing need for technical assistance abroad underscores the difficulty 
of cross-cultural borrowing of ideas anr^ techni(|ues. 

What shoidd be the schoors role in helping to balance the need for 
one world and the need for local autonomy? 

Social Forces and the School 

Assumption L Schools are inextricably tied to a complex wch of culture. 

Mans institutions — the things that he makes, his ideals, beliefs, cus- 
toms and characteristic ways of living — make up his culture. Although 
to most pi»c)plo the idea of the wholeness of (Mdture seems logical, many 
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people act as If this concept were not true. People are likelv to say that 
juvenile delinquency is caused by the breakdown ot the church, or that 
undisciplined schools are caused by John Dewey's philosophy, or that 
the diN orce rate is caused by working mothers. 

Such statements as these reflect a belief that parts of a culture are 
simple and atomistic and that there are simple causes and simple effects 
of human events. These people fail to perceive that there is a basic unity 
and wholeness to life. The man who carries to his job a compelling urge 
to make money above all else also takes this idea to his church and to 
his club. This idea will also help determine hoNV he votes for local office- 
holders, what he buys in the store, Iimv he raises his children, and what 
he does about his school. People make up institutions, and institutions 
therefore are interrelated and tied together by human ideas, values and 
customs. 

A useful way to conceive of an interrelated culture is to think of a web 
or a fish net, the strands of which are composed of elastic material. The 
junctions of strands represent the various component parts of society- 
institutions, material things, ideals, customs and values. Each of these 
is connected directly or indirectly to every other center or component 
part in the culture. A strain or a pull on one strand distorts the shape of 
the net or ^^ c b at the place of pressure, but also, to a diminishing degree, 
distorts all other parts of the configuration. Seen in this light, juvenile 
delinquency is caused by a large number of related parts in the society. 
Undisciplined schools and divorce rates are bound up in the web or fish 
net of culture, and a modification of these requires changes in the basic 
fabric of American society. The extraordinary diflBculty of solving the 
problems of juvenile delinquency in a city testifies to the complexity of 
forces affecting this phenomenon. 

Many of the attacks on education and the ascribing of blame for al- 
leged failures of the educational system dearly rcNeal this naivete about 
culture. Commager once wrote: 

Many of the failures we astribe to contemporary education are in fact failures 
fjf our society as a whole. A society that is indifferent to its own heritage can- 
not expect schools to make good the differences. A society that slurs over funda- 
mental principles and takes refuge in the superficial and the ephemeral can- 
not demand that its schools instruct In abiding moral values. A society proudly 
preoccupied with its own material accomplishments and well-being cannot 
fairly expect its schools to teach that the snug warmth of security is less mean- 
ingful than the bracing venture of freednm. In all of this, to reform our schools 
is first to reform ourselves.' 

U'TJ^' •'^^''''l'' <^"ni"'n8"' "Our Schools Have Kept Us Fico." Life, October Ifi. 
lyinO. (CdpyriKht 1950. 'rinic Inc.) 
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Some educators are also guilty of holding an oversimplified con- 
cept of socict\'. When under attack, the)' argue and attempt to defend 
what actually may be a failure of society. Certainly, much of the respon- 
sibility for education is the educators, but when he accepts the total 
burden, pushed onto his shoulders by determined critics, he may be load- 
ing himself down with the evils of society in general. Considerable time 
and energy are probably misplaced by educators who fee! too guilty and 
spend too much time defending themselves against unrealistic criticisms. 

Assumption 2. Powerful forces in American society arc creating funda- 
mental changes in American life. 

This assumption will not be accepted by those who perceive social 
change in other ways. Some regard the changes presently taking place in 
society as superficial. Although surface changes do cause problems, say 
they, one must not be diverted from the basic nature of man s irstitutions 
and life. Others, disagreeing with the generalization, take the stand that 
although our society is in a period of change, this is in reality only a 
transition to a future society which will be more stable than that of the 
present. These persons talk about schools in transition. Transition refers 
to the process of moving from one place to another, from one stability to 
another stability. Still other persons will be unconcerned with this as- 
sumption because of a basic doubt that man can do anything about social 
change. Implicit in this attitude is a belief that social change is some- 
how predetermined, either by nature or by some other agency, and there- 
fore man's lot Is to make the best of whatever he finds in life. 

Whitehead wrote: 

Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical maxims of 
husiness, our political economy, and our doctrines of education, are derived 
from an unbroken tradition of great thinkers and of practical examples, from 
the age of Pluto in the fifth century before Christ, to the end of the last cen- 
tury. The whole of this tradition is warped by the vicious assumption that each 
generation will live substantially amid the conditions governing the lives of its 
fathers and will transmit those conditions to mould with eciual force the lives 
of its children. 

We are living in the first period of human history for which this assumption 
is false. . . . The note of recurrence dominates the wisdom of the past, and 
still persists in many forms even where explicitly the fallacy of its modern 
application is admitted. The point is that in the past the time-span of impor- 
tant change was considerably longer than that of a single human life. Thus 
mankind was trained to adapt itself to fixed conditions. But today this time- 
span is considerably shorter than that of human life, and accordingly our 
training must prepare individuals to face a novelt>' of conditions.* 

Alfred N. Whitehead. "Introduction." hi: Wallace B. Donham. Bminess Adrift. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Bodk Co., 1931. p. xviii-xiv. (Beprinted by pennission.) 
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In times of pmasivr social chanjjc the web of ciiltiirc becomes badly 
distorted and out of balance. One* aspect of the culture uuderjjoes a 
clumKe. Since this aspect is tied to the whole culture, a pullinH and disten- 
tion take place. An nnderstandiuH of social lag, in which erne aspect of the 
culture, usually a material aspect, sets ahead of and causes a discrepancy 
in or a contradiction amouK other aspects of culture, is still lackiuK. The 
many persons who hold an oversiniplified picture of culture fail to realize 
that chanije and the conse(|uent strains manifest themsehes ui terms of 
human pressures and tensions. The result is a bewilderment and a con- 
fusion about contradictions, chauKinK of standards, and imbalances in 
society. The causes of these confusicms are seldom percei\'ed. 

Nhiryaret Mead writes: 

The culture (if each people is a living unity in the sense that a change in 
any oiu* aspect will have repercussions in other aspects. This is true even in 
those cultures which, while in the process of very rapid change, are torn by 
conflicts and contradictions. 

As each human individual embodies the culture through which he lives, dis- 
crepancies, inconsistencies, different rates of change of parts of culture, will 
have their expression in the personality organization of the individuals who live 
in a changing culture.' 

This bewilderment and tension in people are illustrated iu the opening 
section of this chapter. 

By far the greatest number of references to change in current writing 
descril)e the things that have changed— new products on the market, 
new means of transportation and comnnnncation, new institutions, and 
the like. Onl>* a small minority of references to change deal with the 
deep social forces which haw produced these things or the imbalances 
created in society. Our society is still so unused to examining the process 
of change that most writers still refer to symptoms rather than to the 
underlying causes. We have become so enamoured with onr new high- 
ways, our new jet planes, and our new color television that we have not 
seriousk attempted to discover the effects that these new inventions 
have on people. It is these forces operating on people, these .social trends 
as they affect mankind, that are truly significant; curriculum balance 
cannot be considered unless we ileal with these deeper aspects of culture. 

It is necessary to digress at this point in order to examine more closely 
tlie basic reasons for culture* and cultural change. 

' Maruarrf Mrad. cditDr. Cnltural Vaitvms and Trrlitiiral Cluinuc: a ManuaL l*aris: 
V\i\Ut\ ViiHoiis luhuah'otial. SiienliRr and (liillnral Oruani/ah'on. H).i.^. p. 2HH, 
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Sociefy and Human Wants 

Many people assuiiic. erroneously of course, tluit ciilltire simply exists 
by itself, that it is self-determined and that man mtist adjust to it. The 
behavioral science of cultural anthropology throws considerable light 
on the reasons for the development of various aspects of culture. People 
create institutions, usually over long periods of time, to satisfy their 
needs, desires and aspirations. One of the important tasks of cultural 
anthropologists is to identify the needs, desires and aspirations that are 
conmion to mankind. These can provide vast insight into the causes 
of man's behavior as he lives within his culture. These human wants 
have been expressed in different ways. One such list is as follows: 

1. .Most people do not want to he htiiigrv; they cherish the value of siifRcient 
iiourislimeiit. 

2. Most people do not want to be cold or ragged; they cherish the value ol 
ade({nate dress. 

3. Most people do not w uil uncontrolled exposure, either to the elements 
or to people; they cherish tlie value (jf shelter and privacy. 

4. Most people do not want celibacy; they cherish the value of sexual ex- 
pression« 

5. Nhist people do not want illness; they cherish the value of physiological 
and nientcd health. 

6. Most people do not want chronic eeonninic insecurity; they cherish the 
vjihie of stead\' work, steady income. 

7. Most people do not want loneliness; they cherish the value of companion- 
ship, intitnat devotion* belongiiigness. 

8. Nh)st people do not want indifference; they cherish the value of recogni- 
tion, appreciation, status. 

y. Most people do not want constant luoiiotony, routine, or drudgery; they 
cherish the value of no\elty, curiosity, variation, recreation, adventure, growth, 
creativity. 

10. Most people do not want ignorance: they cherish the value of literacy, 
skill, informsition. 

11. Most people do not want t(j be continually doiuiiiated; they cherish the 
value of participation, sharing. 

12. Most people do not want bewilderment; they cherish the value of fairly 
immediate meaning, significance, order, direction.^ 

If these needs cut across most cultures for most people, then the dif- 
ferences in culturt»s throughout the world can be explained In part by 

'•nn-udorc Braiiicld. TiHiunl a Rn unstmctcd Philosophy of Education. Nt'W York: 
The Drydfu Tn-ss. [Sm. p. 115-16. ( By iierniission. Holt. HInehart and Winston, Inc.. 
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the ditfereiit moans available iti ditttwnt places to satisfy these needs. 
The African Kahhari tribes and \ew Yorkers presumably have basic 
human wants that are somewhat similar, even though the fonner tribes 
are li\ ins now in a state of civiUxation already passed through by the 
Xew Yorkers* ancestors tens of thousands of years ago. The astounding 
differences in what each group has available to satisfy these basic wants 
help to explain the difiFerences in culture. The idea that culture is 
determined largely by man s attempts to satisfy hh basic needs by 
whatever he finds in his environment is a concept of inestimable value 
in interpreting other cultures, international relations, and the behavior 
of people in other lands. This concept can also throw light on the causes 
of behavior in our own society. 

This suggests a new look at one of the goals of education in American 
society, "The purpose of education is to transmit the culture." If culture 
is conceived as the composite attempt of a people to satisfy basic needs, 
then the schools role is to transmit to the young that society's accumu- 
lation of best ways of satisfying these needs. By making explicit the 
values or needs toward which society has always been more or less 
unconsciously moving, the people might at long last state with authority 
and conN iction that the goals of education in its broad sense should be 
the fullest satisfaction of these needs. 

SoeiBfy and Change 

Of great importance to an understanding of social forces in American 
life today is some insight into the basic causes of social change. The 
cultural anthropologist provides a clue as to why man changes his 
culture. The basic list of human wants outlined suggests the motivations 
for most aspects of human behavior. Social change can then be explained 
in terms of man's changing ability and disposition to satisfy these wants. 
In primitive, static societies the means for achieving these needs have 
become stabili/ed throughout the years. When the ability to improve 
his life suddenly becomes greater, man usually makes new and vigorous 
attempts to do so. Thus, social change can be understood as the product 
of a new means discoxered by man for satisfying his wants. 

Not necessity alone, but necessity plus knowledge, is the mother of 
iiiN ention. The discovery of fire, and the great inventions of history, such 
as farming and printing, have produced tremendous changes in man's 
life. These were new and re\ olutionary means, better means, for meeting 
the basic desires of humanity. Unquestionably, the most important 
discovery in man's life has been the formulation of the scientific method 
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and its application to tho natural world. Armed with this discovery, man 
has found the means to satisfy his basic needs as never before. No scientist 
today can see a termination point or u diminishing of the discoveries in 
science and their appUcation to technology. Armed with this Aladdin's 
lamp, and motiN'ated by basic needs, man will continue to induce social 
cliange for the foreseeable future. There is no turning back. There is no 
transition to another static society, and in a strict sense, no stabilizing of 
the present one. Man s universal needs are too strong for this, and the 
means to satisfy these wants are too powerful and effective for any kind 
of moratorium on inventions to take place. 

Change, then, at least in the foreseeable future, appears inevitable. 
However, the needs of people are varied and complex, and are also 
difficult to express. Since most social change takes place without fore- 
thought and planning, the consequent effects on human beings are 
usually unexpected and confusing. This is the dilemma of social lag. 
Such a lag is the problem of a society whose member parts are changing 
at such a rate that the institutions set up to serve its needs can no longer 
adequately do so. 

In the midst of unparalleled opulence in the United States we have 
a surprising number of undernourished, poorly clothed, delinquent, bored 
and thwarted people. To the extent that a society is fractured, distended 
and pulled by social change and social lag* its institutions will fail to 
serve the basic needs of its citizens, a process that is automatically cared 
for in a static society. 

What of the role of the school? One function of education, both formal 
and informal, is to transmit the culture, but what culture? The changing 
culture? The unchanging culture? The social lag? This is a critical 
dilemma of schools today, and without a doubt is the central issue under- 
lying controversies and criticisms of education. 

Assumption 3. The school has some countervailinn power to redirect, 
to influence, or to blunt the forces of society and thereby deliberately 
influence the course of chanfiind culture. 

The conception of education as the process by which society transmits 
Its culture to the young suggests a clear possibility. Schools, in process 
of such transmission, can alter and modify what is transmitted. In a 
stable society, in which there is wide agreement concerning \'alues, 
customs and ways of living, there is little tolerance for manipulating the 
process of transmission. In earlier times, this was as it should have been, 
for in the long run a society devises institutions, laws and customs that 
best meet the needs of Its people. However, the educational institution 
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ill ix rapidly channiiiK society is forced to decide w hat aspects of culture 
to transmit. Tliis decision is so contro\ersial that it is small wonder that 
ill a chauKing culture schoolinjj hecoines the center of ranini? contro- 
versies, John Dewey once wrote: 

Ours is the responsiliility of coiiserviniJ, transniitting, rectifying and expand- 
ing the lieritage of values we have received that tliose wlio come after us may 
receive it more solid and secure, more widely accessible, and more generously 
shared than we have received it/' 

Who is to determine what is conser\ed, what is transmitted, what is 
rectified and in what manner, and what is expanded and to what extent? 
These are ine\ itable decisions that must be faced by schools in changing 
societies. Many educators are unaccustomed to doing more than transmit 
the skills and knowledges of the cultural heritage. They seek to transmit 
only those things which a majority of people agree are important to 
transmit, leaving untouched those areas that are controversial. This 
search for the lowest common denominator of public opinion on what 
shall be taught may well explain a frequent lack of clear-cut goals, and 
the difficulty of enforcing consistent discipline in the face of this lack. 

Ill this dilemma, it is not surprising to find educators concentrating 
upon more immediate goals or upon goals that actually are means to 
more distant aims, Faced with the confusi(m of ends and means, im- 
nu^diate and distant goals, and contrary goals as proposed by various 
groups of people, it is small wonder that so many school people fall back 
upon the goal of mental discipline or the development of a sharpened, 
disciplined mind ready to solve whatever problem a changing society 
presents. 

To what extent then can a school exert its own pull upon the web of 
culture? Because of its central role in society, the activities of schools 
are carefully scrutinized and chaperoned, especially b\' a stable society, 
bi periods of change, however, people are di\ ided and uncertain about 
what schools should do. This confusion and subsequent questing for 
direction goes on in all of man s institutions. Schools in moving societies 
have some freedom to experiment, some freedom to rectify, and some 
freedom to expand the heritage of values. This freedom cannot be sought 
until a careful study is made of the society. John Dewey wrote: 

Since changes nre going on anyway, tlie great thing is to learn enough about 
lliem so tliat we may he al)le to lay liold of theiii and turn them in the direction 
of our desires. Cioiiditions and events are neitlier to he fled from nor passively 

'John Dewey. A Common Vaith. \v\\ Havtii: Yale University Press* 1934. p. 87. 
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iicqiiii\sml in; tlit'X arc to In* iitili/ril ami (lirccteiL Tlicy an* either obstacles 
to our ends or else means tor their aceomplishment/ 

Shidyint; social lorces in order to decide how to exert control leads 
to u paradox* The* liistny of natural science reveals that as man dis- 
covered the principles under which nature seemed to operate, he 
j^radually came to realize that the world was an ordered one. This 
apparent limitation of his i'reedom was someNvhat relieved when man 
discovered that the investigation of the principles of nature showed how 
he could manipulate these for his own purposes. If he could describe the 
principle, tlien he could predict, and prediction could lead to control 

As behavioral scientists discover generalizations, principles and theories 
i;oveniinjj mans social behavior, the more evidence they have that 
human events and affairs are also a part of an ordered world. This 
apparent denial of free will in reality opens up unlimited avenues of 
freedom if only man can examine, predict and ultimately control to a 
certain extent human affairs. 

Those who are most optimisdc about the rapidly expanding discoveries 
in the behavioral sciences derive their optimism from the vision of a 
more carefully balanced and directed society that would serve man in 
the best way possible as be works toward his goals. The ability of man to 
transcend bis culture and to bring countervailing power against selected 
social forces rests entirely upon his ability to understand, find order, and 
therefore make predictions regarding the social forces around him. As 
in the field ot the natural sciences, this process of study is not a simple 
one and requires the utmost in self -discipline, rigorous study and thcmght. 

It would seem that this is the only way by which man can secure any 
measure of freedom from the almost overwhelming web of culture — 
freedom in which be can seek in better and better ways the satisfaction 
(»f his needs. A powerful and all encompassing goal of education now 
emerges. This goal is freedom to transcend to some degree the influences 
and forces of society so that the individual may pursue for himself 
the good life. This power to countervail against social pressures and 
transcend the web of cidture requires constant study of society. It would 
seem, however, that there could be no more worthwhile goal for schools 
than to dex elop power to counters ail in order to produce some measure 
of freedom for the individual. 

'Jtihn DfUfv. Htrnmtriirtiim iu VhUosophj, Bostdti: Beacon Press, 1950. p» 102. 
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Implications for the School 

Wliat slioultl he thv role of the scIuh)! iti lielpiiin to eorrect the iin- 
halances ereated l)y a rapidly changing society? What should he the 
schools role in helping to balance the need for jnore productiNity with 
the need for clarifying more important goals of life; between the need 
for better transportation, comnuinieutioo and more centralized serN'ices 
with the need for more local autonomy and sense of iiidiN'iduality; l)e- 
tween the need for material aspects of life and the need for the n(m- 
material aspects of life; between the need for one world and the need 
for local autonomy? 

This chapter has held that the school possesses the potential power 
to exert some influence upon social forces in order to establish a balance 
whereby the greatest number of human wants are satisfied for the 
greatest number of people. The school can produce and apply this power 
indirectly through the students or it can apply power directly. 

Producing Power Among Studenfs 

1. The most fundamental aspect of this search for power is the com- 
prehensiN-e and deliberate study of society and social forces. In elemen- 
tary education the school can begin to make explicit the nature of man s 
human wants and needs and how our society, with its unique resources, 
has attempted to satisfy these wants. The fact of change and social lag 
is relatively simple to understand in its less complex aspects. In secondar>' 
education many of the more difficult areas can be examined, especially 
those involving many conflicting values. 

2. Schools can reorient their approach to subject matter so that a 
clear understanding of man in his society emerges. The study of histor>' 
does not often result in a clear understanding of man s attempts, his 
successes and his faihires to satisfy his human wants. Seldom do high 
school students, let alone elementary school students, get a chance to 
speculate upon the human meaning of historical events. Literature is 
not always taught from the standpoint of attempting to understand 
better mans oNvn human nature and human culture through the expe- 
rience of others. Science classes do not often stress the meaning of the 
scientific method or give students an appreciation of the fantastic power 
unleashed by man when he discovered the method of science. Nor do 
many students understand the process by which men of science in the 
past laboriously arrivt*cl at scientific generalizations .so glibly presented in 
texts. Few students of art music, industrial arts, home economics, creative 
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writing* and physical education are taught the significance of mans 
basic need to create in order to be himself and how creativity may suffer 
in a technological society. 

A curriculum designed to teach these things effectively would of 
necessity be a coordinated and integrated type of curriculum because 
of the difficulty of studying man and his web of culture in fragments. 

3. A school can emphasize throughout its program the study of goals 
—personal goals, community goals, the goals of the nation, and world 
goals. This study of values, for goals imply values, is singularly absent 
from the curriculum of schools today. Balancing of social forces in the 
curriculum requires the most careful decision about a priority of values, 
for in reality the conflict of social forces is a conflict of values. With the 
study of values can also come a search for means to achieve goals. A 
clear understanding of the purposes of studying an assignment, working 
on a unit, or taking a course would help to establish this ends-means 
relationship. 

4. At more advanced levels, schools can introduce to students the new, 
expanding behavioral sciences. Introduction to psychology, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and social psychology cannot be postponed until 
college. Material appropriate to the maturity level of high school students 
can be used, but throughout each study would appear the fundamental 
understanding that these new sciences are rapidly uncovering important 
generali'/ations about how man acts under various circumstances and 
that if he can learn enough about these he can hope to control his destiny. 

3. Throughout the school years students can be taught the various 
ways in which man has created his society and the ways in which he 
has been able to modify it. Upon graduation each student should possess 
a realistic picture, both of how powerful he is and also of his limitations. 
For those areas in which he can be powerful, he must know the methods 
of applying this power. He must know the avenues open to him to 
influence opinion, and how to organize his own knowledge and his 
own activities so that ho can be effective in woiking toward his goals. 

Producing Power in the Community 

1. The school can apply direct power in the lives of its students. As 
a deliberate policy, agreed upon after careful study, the school can^ 
for example, counterbalance some of the pressures for conformity in 
American life. This could involve greater emphasis upon creative work, 
independent thinking, critical judgment, and the development of strength 
to be the lone dissenting "nay" \ ote in homeroom meetings. In opposition 
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to the fust ami coiifiisfd puce of Aiuerican life, which teiuls to seiiil 
children to school tense and hurried, the school can attempt to provide 
a luuen in which some of the couHict and tension can be resolved. In a 
materialistic society a special, compensating emphasis can he placed 
upon ncmmaterial t;oids of life. 

2. The school can brin^ its conntervailinj; power directly into the 
connnunity. This has been accomplished in many schools, but .seldom 
deliberately and with sustained effort. Under school leadership, projects 
involving iwrents and students can les.sen the distance between voter 
and elected through "get out the vote" campaigns and discussion of 
the issues. Projects for planning \(mth activities and projects for com- 
nnmity beantification are examples of ways in which schools can exert 
their iuHiience in reinforcing certain social trends and countervailing 
agtiinst others. 

In summary, there are two steps in counterbalancing the social forces 
impinging upon the school. The first is to produce the power, which in 
this case is the knowledge that derives from the disciplined and rigorous 
study of the society. .Armed with this knowledge the school can, either 
through its students or directly, take a second step, which is to bring 
to bear upon society the power it possesses. The alternatiN e to this process 
is surrender to the web of culture and the surrender of much freedom 
of action. If. however, the search for the good life requires more freedom 
with which to seek goals directly, then the production of counterN ailing 
power is imperatiw. 
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Values in Curriculum 
Decision Making 

SAMUEl EVEREH 



THE PEOPLES of the world are now working out their 
destiny in a dynamie global setting. Modern technology has brought na- 
tions closer together in time and space. Backward peoples are seeking 
their political as well as their eeonomic freedom. The ideoIog>' of com- 
munism challenges the West. Tlie new scientific explosion, embracing 
electronics, atomic energ>' and automation, has uncovered hitherto un- 
dreamed of opportunities to imprcne the conditions of human life. We 
are living with the cNer-present danger that through design or miscalcula- 
tion the greater part of the human race might be destro>'ed. 

Major uncertainties regarding the explicit nature of these world forces 
and how they should be met at home and abroad are causing the Ameri- 
can people to reappraise their social institutions. Under such conditions 
it is inevitable that the American educational institutions which prepare 
children and >'outh to meet adult problems should be on the frontier of 
controversy. 

Few informed citizens of the United States can doubt that in the 1960s 
we are looking critically at our schools.* People are asking what knowl- 
edge, skills and moral \ alues are being taught and whether or not tradi- 
tional moral commitments are adequate in the mid-twentieth century. 
They are wondering whether education is adequate for the more troubled 
and increasingK' scientific world of today. 

Values Tested by Experience 

This chapter will deal with a number of historical values which Ameri- 
cans have long espoused. In the educational profession basic purposes 
have licen stated in many different v/ays. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission s N'olume, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, re- 

• C:. W'iiifleld Svutu Clytif M. Hill add HcilMTt \\\ Burns. The Great Debate: Our 
Sclmols in Crlsh. En«l^\vm)d CliHs* New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc.* 1^59. 
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affirms our democratic c^ommitments.- Respect for the individual person 
is believed by some to encompass all aspects of the democratic faith. 
Others prefer to enumerate a number of values which are inherent in 
the concept of respect* 

The Yearbook Committee reaffirms faith in certain historical values as 
essential to our way of life in the new space age. The impact of worVl 
events upon these values is recognized. Basic questions regarding desira- 
ble policy are raised which must be thoroughly appraised if we are to 
make intelligent decisions in a democracy. The historical approach is used 
in the analysis. 

The authors of this yearbook believe it is essential to accept and state 
a number of basic democratic purposes which may serve as a guide in 
policy making and in the implementation of decisions. These values are 
presented here as five in number. 

1. Self-reliance, a conviction that people can accomplish whatever they 
seek to accomplish, has /ong been a value hi^ihhj esteemed by Americans. 

Conditions of life on the American continent have long promoted self* 
confidence. An untamed wilderness early called forth resourcefulness 
and courage as settlers moved forward. The sight of new horizons, new 
land open for the taking, excited the human spirit to great achievements 
and even greater expectations. New communities and states were built. 

In the nineteenth century a liberal policy brought millions of immi- 
grants to the United States. These newcomers joined in the successful 
march across the continent and in the building of a new industrial en"^..re 
which was to challenge and surpass that of any other nation. At the end 
of the nineteenth century all dreams of Americans seemed possible of 
realization. 

The quality of self-reliance in our people was not lessened by the suc- 
cess of American arms on the battlefields of two world wars. Use of the 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Nagasaki appeared to demonstrate Ameri- 
can supremacy conclusively. Ours had become the leading military, 
financial and industrial power in the world. 

America, and Americans, continued to seem invincible. The Marshall 
Plan saved Europe. Communism was contained, if not driven back. We 
were not yet aware that success in diplomacy following military victory 
is essential. It had not become obvious that Soviet Russia was moving 
aggressively onto the world scene to challenge all American achievements 
and American values. 

' National Education Association and American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Educational Policies Commission. Moral and Stiiritual Values In the Public 
Schools. Washington, O.C.: the Commission, 1951. 
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During the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury success had also seemed to croNvn efforts in American education. A 
free public school system had been built. The American high school had 
become the "people s college/' A rapidly increasing percentage of youth 
was attending both public and private higher institutions. Research in 
the teaching of necessary skills in public schools and scholarly study in 
many higher institutions were respectable in both quality and quantity. 

Yet, the buoyant self-reliance so characteristically American and so 
highly valued was to suffer many rude shocks which have brought wide- 
spread self-distrust.'* Although America won the war with Japan, China 
was lost. Lack of complete victory in Korea, without a national willingness 
to bear the costs required for such a victory, was a severe blow in the Far 
East. Faced by frustrations, many people sought easy and superficial ex- 
planations. It wai$ said that leaders of government had been stupid or 
worse. It was believed by many that communists were entrenched in 
government agencies and in colleges and universities. Liberal ideas and 
the impartial search for truth in dealing with the militant communism of 
the U.S.S.R. in Europe, and more recently in the Middle East, further 
seemed to undermine American self-confidence. 

But the croNvning blow to the self-reliance of Americans came with 
Soviet victories in atomic research, space exploration and long-range 
ballistic missiles. Americans at last realised that perhaps we cannot al- 
ways be first, but we still find it difficult to believe that the will to do is 
not always equated with ability to perform. 

The very conditions of life and work in our new industrial society have 
also limited conceptions of the self and of what the individual may 
achieve.^ Assembly lines and automation do not contribute to the dignity 
of the individual worker. Huge industrial combines give work to many 
but limit small business opportunities. Mass media tend to make us think 
and act alike. The impersonality of life in great cities does not make 
distinctive individuality easy. Yet the achievement of self-reliant per- 
sonalities remains as important as ever to the individual and to our future 
development as a nation. 

Difficulties are readily apparent, and their nature determines the prob- 
lems which must be met. However, opportunities are just as real. America 
is a reservoir of fertile ideas, skilled manpower and great productive 
resources. By using all our assets wisely we can lead the way to the 

^ Etnmet John Hughes. America the Vlncihte. Garden City, New Yorh Doubleday 
6t Co., 1959. 

* William H. Whyte, Jr. The OminizatUm Man. New York: Simon & Shitster, 1956. 
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Kootl and ahimthint lift', both for oursi'lvt's and for the other pi'opli's of 
the world. 

This should he a time for reappraisal, not for irresponsible and unin- 
formed attacks upon established institutions such as the schools. Emo- 
tionalized attacks on schools, as upon jjovernment, spread fear, suspicion 
and distrust. In reconsidering curricula and educational programs we 
Kreatly ni-ed the self-assurance that will lead us to depart from conven- 
tional practice and to tr>' out new ideas at all educational levels. We 
nnist re-establish the belief in opportunities for success, and be confident 
that la>- citizens, members of boards of education, and professional edu- 
cators can work toiiether, as in the past, to improN C the schools. We can 
continue here, as in other areas, to advance from strength to strength. 

2. In American society the people are soccreifin. 

As every schoolboy knows, freedom from a foreign power was secured 
during the American KeNohition. The sovereignty of the citizens of the 
United States is toda>' both a predominant fact and a much-prized N alue. 
Vested economic interests and other power centers may predominate 
for a time but are still subject to the popular sviW. The sovereignty of the 
common man has been achicNed by a long struggle against established 
institutions and special interests. It is a struggle which still continues. 

The early inmn'grants to the New World brought with them aristocratic 
conceptions of class rule as well as a desire for freedom of the indiN-idual 
to choose his mvn government, his own religion and his own way of life. 

In the colonial period, aristocratic institutions and ideas were in the 
ascendancy under British governors, large land owners in the soutliern 
and middle colonies, and the religious and commercial leaders of New 
England. In this period, and extending into the nineteenth century, the 
influence of an aristocratic society was clearly seen in the employment 
of tutors by southern planters for their own children, in contrast with the 
establishment of "charity" rr "pauper" schools for the poor. In the middle 
colonies, and in New England, select private schools were developed for 
the few who c-ould pay for an education which trained a small number 
to take their "rightful place of leadership." 

Iti early colonial days examples of the coming rise to power of the 
people were not wanting. Religious dissenters broke with established 
doctrine. The common tnan. along with captains of industry and com- 
merce, was restiNi' under a foreign yoke atul finally rose in protest. Free 
public elementarx' schools were developed which were to enlighten the 
masses and foster self-rule. In education, too, experitnents with local con- 
trol by the citizenr>' serNed as forerunners of polic>' tnaking by local and 
state boards of education. 
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Mail) factors in the New World wvvv hiNonihU' to t\\v achicMMiuMit ot 
popular sovereignty, ' Thousands, and later millions^ of people came to 
the New World to escape the established authority of church and state. 
Frontier ccnulitions of life were conducive to the spread of democratic 
ideas. The American Revolution was largely won li>' the people. The Bill 
of Kights reflected this atmosphere h\* guaranteeing the freedoms of rep- 
resentative government, religious choice, and personal liberty which had 
formerly been denied. These rights were embedded in the federal Con- 
stitution and copied in state constitutions. 

The nineteenth century saw a tremendous development in the power 
of the people to achieve control of their own affairs. The Jacksontan 
administrations were the first in which ihe interests of the common man 
were clearly foremost at the national level. Amendments lo the United 
States Constitution have mirrored changes in society. They represent in 
major degree guarantees and extensions of the people's power to deter- 
mine their own destiny^ Slax ery was abolished. The rights of citizens were 
defined and guaranteed. .Apportionment of representatives and direct 
electicm of senators were provided. Suffrage for Negroes and for women 
greath' enlarged the electorate, although the actual freedom of Negroes 
to vote in all sections of the country is still to be realized. 

The rise of free public schools in American communities, with policy 
determined 1)>' representatiNcs chosen by the people, has paralleled 
democratic developments in tin* nation at large. The names of Horace 
Nfann and Henry Barnard are associated with this development* Such 
leaders were aided hy democratic forces in all areas. The battles to estab- 
lish publicly supported schools everywhere, to free them from religious 
domination, to give more adequate support through public taxation, to 
set up state and local boards of education, and to develop state adminis- 
trative systems of education are among the many results of popular sover- 
elgnt\. 

American educaticmal institutions are basically representative in the 
sense that the people In local communities control policy. No national 
authority has the constituti(mal power to control education. School board:; 
which determine policy are directly elected or chosen by elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. Such practice Is in accord with the national 
spirit, hi local communities, as in legislative assemblies in which deci- 
sicms are made l)y the people's representatives, Individuals and organized 
groups have a right to six'ak out and to seek to Influence school practice. 

•Aloxis Dt! Tottiucvillc. Dcmocrary in Amcrk'a. \\)\, 1. (First piihHslied itt Purls. 
18.3.1.) New York: Vittta«o Books, 1934. 
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In the niarkt't place of ideas in education, as in other areas, it is im- 
portant that people are free to speak. It is equally important, if the popular 
will is to prevail, that all who are concerned with the perpetuation of 
public schools carefully scrutinize the interests of participants in any 
controversy affecting them. 

Are critics so frightened by the accomplishments of the U.S.S.R. that 
they are incapable of informed and intelligent appraisal? Are thev persons 
who wish to limit public expenditures to the detriment of public services 
—in this case the education of children and youth? Is opposition led by 
citizens who first of all seek personal prestige? Do critics desire to pro- 
mote restrictive religious, racial or economic interests? Are they essentially 
status quo defenders of present educational procedures? 

In every community it is important to know the questions which disturb 
the parents who sincerely believe in free public education. Is there a 
belief that the basic skills are being inadequately taught? Do parents 
believe that the content or subject matter does not sufficiently challenge 
able children and youth; that counseling services are too limited; that 
funds are not being carefully administered; that planning for future 
development is fragmentary or ill advised? Do both friends and hostile 
critics know what the schools are really doing? 

In education the people are sovereign. It is important that controversy 
deal with pertinent facts and basic issues if decisions are to be wisely 
made. 

3. Freedom of every Individual to develop to his optimum potential 
is an accepted American ideal. 

Concern for the common man and for the creaticm of conditions favora- 
ble to his advancement are primary requisites in a society in which the 
people are sovereign. Every child has the right to advancement and need 
not become a baker, a mechanic or an unskilled laborer because his 
father was. Among our early leaders, Thomas Jefl'erson clearly saw the 
relation of an educated citizenry to the success of a democratic state. 
He worked unstintingly for public institutions that would educate every 
individual. 

From earliest colonial days America has been a land of opportunity. 
The sentiment, 

Give me your tired, your, poor. 

Your huddled masses yearning to he free," 

is deeply -•mbedded in the American dream. In this new land millions 

" First two linps of tlu- inscription liy Emma Lazarus which appears on the Statue 
of Liberty. 
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have ' niiul (ipportuiiity to increase their worldly {joods; to think and 
speak as they like; to j^rovv morally, emotionally and socially; to ohtain 
an education for themselves and their children; and to do these thinj^s^ 
unhampered by rules and rejjulations imposed by a rulinj; class. 

As in the case of self-reliance and the sc)\ereij;nty of the people, th6 
basic conditicms of life have for generations been unusually favorable to 
self-improvement. Opportunity for developinj; a N irgin continent and the 
grasping of such opportunities by millions of immigrants and their prog- 
eny have led with considerable justice to the designation of America 
as a **land of opportunity/' 

The philosophic doctrine of the rights of man 'as epitomized in the 
Dechiration of Independence and in the United States Constituti(m gave 
sanction to indiNidual development. Heligious doctrines preaching the 
equality of all men before Cod ha\e given moral support to the impor- 
tance and the responsibility of the individual. 

Opportunity for optimum growth for every person in America was slow 
in coming and even today has not been acbie\ed by all. The early col- 
onists and the common people in the nineteenth century repeatedly had 
to contend for true representative government. Both women and Negroes 
have a long history in their struggle to attain equah'ty of political oppor- 
tunity with white males. Many rural areas and whole sections of the 
country do not furnish equal opportunity for self-de\elopment when 
compared to more favored situations. Nor are poor housing and con- 
gested living conditions in our great cities conducive to eciuality of op- 
portunity. Well-to-do families and more affluent communities offer more 
advantages for self-deselopment. Flowever, the struggle to establish con- 
ditirms favorable to equal opportunity takes place in state and national 
legislative bodies, in churches, and in a myriad of economic and social 
organizations. Most of all, this struggle goes on in the schools. 

The American free public school is the primary institution to which the 
people have given the task of promoting the optimum growth of every 
American hoy and girl. In earlier days when financial resources were 
comparativeK' meager, schools limited their activities to teaching writing, 
readings spelling, learning how to figure, and something of the history 
of our country. As resources have increased and primitive conditions have 
given way to a more mature society, opportunities for self-development 
in the schools have increased. 

Rich curricula, which include music and art along with student activi- 
ties, promoting many types of interests, have largely replaced the limited 
offerings of an earlier age. Few would claim that present school pro- 
grams are perfect f)r that they cannot be improsed. NIany situations exist 
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in which economic and social conditions make democratic education 
difficult. However, most members of school hoards, teachers and adnn'nis- 
trators have honestly tried to do the best they could for eNer> child. 

\n accepted purpose of the public school, as stated or implied in in- 
numerable publications of local boards of edtication and state e(hicational 
authorities, is that of full personality development. This includes the intel- 
lectual, moral, esthetic, social, emotional and physical jjrowlh of all chil- 
dren and youth. In bi^her institutions intellectual development is siven 
major priority. But here, too, other aspects of human personality are not 
neglected. Indeed, some visiting educators from other lands who have a 
conception of education that is largely confined to an intellectual elite 
are highly critical of American colleges and universities which furnish so 
many avenues for growth. 

In most European countries, class inequalities are reflected in educa- 
tional institutions, in which a great majority of children and youth do not 
have equal opportunities for full self-development. Limits are set both by 
separate institutions and wideK di\ erging curricula for similar age groups. 

In recent years the curricula of elementary schools abroad have been 
enriched, but in most places not to the same extent as have American 
schools with their broader social purposes. It is in the secondary and 
higher education of such countries as England, Germany and France that 
the contrast is greatest. There youth are segregated according to ability 
with the finest opportimities pro\ided for a relatiNely small percentage 
of the population in select grammar schools, gymnasia and lycees. 

American educators may be able to benefit through a study of the 
quality of European education at particidar levels or in specific respects. 
However, narrow class conceptions are not congenial to the tenor or pur- 
pose of American society. Ours is a social and educational tradition which 
emphasizes the freedom of each indiM'dual to seek a well-rounded educa- 
tion. It is the responsibility of duly constituted school boards to see that 
such opportunity is available. 

The distinctly American ideal of the optimum development of every 
individual is under serious attack today. Some critics would substitute in 
authoritarian ways the manpower needs of the state for a sensitive per- 
ception of the individual needs of boys and girls. The requirement that 
all high school youth, regardless of abilit\ and aptitude, should take more 
mathematics and science courses illustrates insensitivtty to the worth of 
the individual. The implied demand that all youth be subjected to a 
stiff academic curriculum or "get out'* of school is another case in point. 

As has already been indicated, motives of fear which make men irra- 
tional and self-interest which limits their vision are responsible for a 
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liortion of the criticisms leveled at public schools, Such motivations should 
be exiiosed for all to see. It is also true that dissatisfactions emanate from 
individual parents, representatiws of parent-teacher associations, and 
some lay citizens who may sincerely believe in public education but are 
unclear as to the social n alues the schools are intended to promote. Others 
may accept these n ahies, but believe there are valid reasons for criticism. 

All citizens should he kept informed by those in charge of public edu- 
cational institutions as to what the schools are doing, and why. In the 
American system it is only through the best thinking of all concerned that 
weaknesses may be remedied and new opportunities made aN ailable that 
promoti* the optimum development of every child in public institutions of 
learning. 

4. Rei(f)otisihility of the imlivkhal for the common {Kanl is an accepted 
democratic ideal, 

In every society decisions are made regarding the nature of the com- 
mon good. To what and to whom should citizens give their allegiance 
and support? The decision may involve allegiance to a king, a privileged 
class, the state as an institution, the canons of a religious faith, or a 
democratic social order in which every ix»rson is important and the ix'o- 
ple are sovereign, Decision in the United States has been in fa\'or of the 
welfare and political power of the eonimon man. 

On the North American ct)ntiuent the idea of the social responsibility 
of the individual person has had an interesting history. During the co- 
lonial period religious leaders in some situations were accepted as arbiters 
of what was good and proper. Allegiance to "the Crown," French or 
British, was maintained when people had a sense of responsibility for 
the support of established political authority. This was never seriously 
challenged in French territory. 

In the American colonies allegiance to the British Crown was main- 
tained by his Majesty s representatives as long as the colonists themselves 
had a sense of loyalty to British law and British governors. When the 
right of Parliament to enact laws and to establish prerogatives was first 
challenged, then flouted, and finally denied, the accepted reasons for law 
and order disappeared. A chaotic period followed until a new nation was 
founded, with the people giN'ing their loyalty to their own duly consti- 
tuted goN'emment. 

Much of the political history of our country has revolvi»d around the 
basic principles of freedom and responsibility. The substitution of indi- 
vidual and special interests for the general good is all too common. De- 
ception in advertising and the insensitivity of some pid)lic servants in 
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cases inNoKini? prnatc unci public interests are surface manifestations of 
basic conHicts. 

Repercussions of conflicts of value baNe been seen and are now ap- 
parent in public education. Vested economic interests often seek to op- 
erate in tbe schools. Attempts range from nepotism and the granting of 
liuilding contracts to specially-faNored concerns to attempts to influence 
curriculum ccmtent through textbooks that place certain economic in- 
terests in a faN orable light and fail to mention unfavorable material. Those 
interests faNoring lower taxes sometimes seek to reduce or otherwise 
c<mtrol school costs at the expense of the education of children. 

The United States Constitution presides for the separation of church 
and state. This was followed by abolition of the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. The battle was fought and seemingly won in the past 
century. The principle that publicly financed educational institutions 
should not promote religious doctrine, despite many contradictory in- 
.stanccs, now appears to haNe wide acceptance in theory and practice. 

Released time for religious instruction has seemed to offer a solution 
which does not conflict with the principles of free public education. Shall 
liooks and other supplies of parochial schools be paid for by public taxa- 
ti<m? Shall transportation and welfare provisions for children in parochial 
schools be paid out of the public treasury? The ccmtroversy in its basic 
form is whether or not citizens should l)e taxed to support religious teach- 
ings in which they do not believe. Such taxation would be a Icmg step 
toward the kind of union of church and state that is still prevalent in 
certain European countries. 

Less oliNioiis preferential treatment of certain groups may be sought 
in the schools by people both inside and outside the educational profes- 
sion. These persons would have us concentrate our major attention upon 
either "slow learners" or upon an "intellectual elite," at the expense of 
school programs that must be viewed in their entirety if everyone is to 
be giNen comparalvle opportunity. On this, as on all other questions, we 
must be responsible for the welfare of all children and young people. 

The principle of local control which "reserves to the states respectively 
and to the people " the pou er to establish educational institutions has kept 
the power in decision making close to tbe people. This principle is in 
notalile contrast to many educational systems abroad which hold that a 
central authority should make educational policy. 

Perhaps at no point in educational practice do we see democTatic prin- 
ciples more clearly involved or more often in conflict than in the location 
of authority. What poNVor shall local boards of ediicuHon have and what 
powers shall the stat(»s exercise*? As the federal sovemment passes legis- 
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latum in support of t'tliicatioii in the inti-rosts of iiatioiml dt-ffiisc, the 
question of frmloni of local agfiicies to (lettTinine ijolity is raised. The 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in 1954 reuardini? segregated schools sim- 
ilarly involved conflicting principles. Proposals that some national gov- 
ernmental agency, or some national professional group, should establish 
uniform curricula or other blanket requirements also involve both free- 
dom and the general welfare. Dogmatic answers to such basic questions 
shoidd not be made. Instead, it would seem wise to decide all such ques- 
tions in the light of specific situations which invoh e both the well-being 
of the individual person and the general welfare. 

Current proposals that many more children be "counseled" in the direc- 
tion of specialization in mathematics and science, or in foreign languages, 
may in fact have widely different effects. If carried out with careful 
regard for individual preference and aptitude, results tnay be of great 
value to the nation." However, indiscriminate and uninformed "counsel- 
ing" can diNcrt students from their real interests in other areas of the 
curriculum. It is true that we require more well-prepared manpower in 
the specified areas. Presumably we also continue to need businessmen, 
legislators, statesmen, scholars atid artists in the building of a stronger 
.\merica. 

Certain educational practices by state and national governments may 
threaten the welfare of both the individual and the nation. The withdrawal 
by certain state legislatures of the right of individual communities to de- 
cide the school segregation qui-sti'on seems intended to perpetuate exist- 
ing inequities. Such action may for a time preserve discriminatory prac- 
tices, yet promote neither the indiN idual nor the general welfare. Restric- 
tions contingent upon the u.sc of federal aid to education may be of such 
kind as to benefit both children and local communities. On the other 
hand they may restrict guaranteed personal liberties. For example, the 
inclusion of a clause in the National Defense Education Act of 1958 re- 
quiring that the recipient of a scholarship take an oath regarding his 
political belief was thought by many to be a dangerous assault upon per- 
sonal freedom and responsibility for one's own actions. 

.Ml educational procedures and laws which may remove responsibility 
for decision making From the people at local levels should be carefully 
examined. Such proposals should he considered criticalK in terms of the 
existing situation, the conflicting values involved, and the results expected. 
The dangers of imiform educational practices determined by authorities 
considerably remoNcd from the people arc great. Advocated in the iti- 

• Natiotial Education .^ssMciatiiiti and cidu-r aKi-ndj-s. Manpimcr ami .'uluattkm 
Washinstoti. D.C: National Education Association, 19.56. 
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terests (if the jjoneral \voIfart\ such proixisals (iften mow in the direc- 
tion (if dcstniNintj the actual hasis of welfare, namely, tlie responsibihty 
of the individual person for maintaining such welfare. 

5. A praf^matic approach to solviuii problems is espoused by Americans. 

In a very real and fundamental sense* the values which have been stated 
have emerjjed from the conditions of lif(* of the Ani(>riean people. Self- 
reliance of the connnon man was necessary to existence* on tlie American 
frontier. Many connnunities were widely separated by ^^eo^raphic bar* 
riers from established church and (Xilitical authority. Settlers !iad to de- 
cide for themselves major (juestions as these arose. The welfare of all 
people and not primarily of those in authority became important. Re- 
sponsibility for tlie common fiood was a requirenu*nt for survival and not 
an abstract theoretical question. 

Within settled colonial communities a similar process of breaking away 
from established institutions also took place. Merchants and lar^e land- 
owners chafed under rules limiting the sale and purchase of products. 
Both groups came to resist restrictions on the natural conditions (/f trade 
imposed in accordance with the principle of subservience of colonists to 
the mother countr\\ Thus, in the cokmial and revolutionary periods, con- 
ditions of life in the new land educated lU'ople to t!ie desirability of 
democratic principles that would reflect these life conditions. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States reflect the theoretical idea of the "natural rifjlits of man " for those 
who created these documents were acquainted u'ith the intellectual back- 
ground of their time. There can be little doubt that it was the actual 
conditions of life which made the idea of natural rights seem desirable to 
both the common people and their leaders. 

The pragmatic approach to the solnti(m of problems chalk^n^cs all 
theoretical assumptions. It seeks to lay them bare to the put)lic vi(*w and 
takes into account the motivations of those who makt* proposals. It re- 
qtiires the collection of facts and relies upon these it) th(* solution of 
(liffictilties. Di(f(>rent ways of dealing with problems art* ad\'ocated and 
trii*d. Hesults are considered in terms of accepted purposes, and new 
bepnnin.^s niad(\ This, we !)elieve. is the method of intelligence which 
has been used in scientific experimentation, the building of a fivf^ixt in- 
dustrial empire, the establishment and maintenance of honest i{overn- 
ment. and tlie conduct of the prixate lives of our citizens. 

The method of intellii{ence requires that members of the education 
profession honestly face changes in the basic conditions under which the 
educational task is now being performed^ for only then can we hope to 
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implement adequately the historic vaUies of American society. These 
changes are profound and affect ewry aspect of education. 

Today the knowledge, concepts, xalues and moti\ations of children 
are molded by many hours spent listening to radio, and viewing movies 
and television. Through these technological inN*entions the young are 
being educated in the intricacy of machines, instruments of warfare', space 
travel, modem medicine, and crime. W esterns, along with mysteries, pre- 
sent murder and the sly dealings of human beings, as well as admirable 
concepts of justice and kindliness. World-wide vistas of travel, interna- 
tional affairs, and the rise of colonial peoples are also the commim experi- 
ence of tele\ ision viewers. The elementary school, dealing as it does with 
the early formation of personality, particularly must take such experiences 
into account. FeNv can doul)t that this necessitates many adjustments in 
elementary education. 

New discoveries in the sciences, particularly in chemistry, physics and 
astronomy require a c^ontinuous rewriting of textbooks and courses of 
study. Extensive world tra\el, trade and communication make their im- 
pact upon the content and teaching of economics, political science, geog- 
raphy, history and anthropology. The founding of the United Nations, the 
rise of new nations to freedom and statehood, and growing numbers of 
new international bodies have a similar impact. 

The new position of power of the United States amcmg nations leads 
to world-wide moral, military and economic commitments. All have a 
bearing on the knowledge, concepts and attitudes promoted in educa- 
tional institutions at all levels. 

The danger of military attack by a Communist foe is real. The billions 
of dollars spent on defense are necessary. Enlightened American diplo- 
macy is required. More specialized manpower in the interest of defense 
is needed. Science, mathematics and foreign language teaching are in- 
creasingly important in American society and in the schools. 

The tremendous productivity of American industry makes possible 
amazing ad\'ances in material comforts and in leisure. These advances 
bring new dangers that our industrial civilization will concentrate in- 
creasingly on the enjoyment of material possessions at the expense of 
ethical standards and strength of character. The conditions of modern 
life and their effects upon young people are the concern of the school. 
They require fact finding and implementation of new content and proce- 
dures in educational institutions, to a degree as yet unrealized by lay 
citizens and man>' members of the education profession. 

In most communities and in institutions of higher learning, the re- 
sources for the acquisition of new knowledge and for the implementation 
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of findin}j{s in curricula arc woefully inadequate. No other major enter- 
prise in America suffers from such hiek of funds to do researeli as does 
tlie education profession. Constantly rising costs for teachers' salaries, 
more classrooms, instructional aids, and general upkeep have priority over 
research funds. Communities are thought to be fortunate if they can 
barely keep ahead of immediate needs. Uescarcli is usually not con- 
sidered to be one of these needs. 

However, in spite of inadequate support, the education profession 
has begun to assemble a body of tested evidence. Studies have been 
made of childhood and adolescent development and of basic human 
needs. We now know a great deal concerning the conditions most favora- 
ble and least favorable to learning. Data are available on the interdepend- 
ent relationship of emotional, social, physical and intellectual growth. 
Much has been learned regarding the varying abilities of school children. 
Content materials in skill subjects, such as reading and arit) .etic, and 
the use of films, radio and telcN'ision are being systematically tested but 
as >'et in an inadequate number of situations. Achievements have been 
considerable. They could be easily doubled or tripled if adequate funds 
were made available. 

It is in the .American tradition in education, as in other aspects of our 
life, that new knowledge shall be sought and evaluated. American social 
values hixvc themseKes been tested by 230 years of experience. Proposals 
for educational change which are at variance with known facts, or which 
seek to modify established \alues, need especially thoughtful examina- 
lion. Snch proposals must be subjected to the same type of careful inquiry 
which has in other fields made America one of the most advanced cou» - 
tries of Hie world. Using the method of intelligence, educators have u 
responsibility always to seek new knowledge and new insights appropriate 
to the eduf .tionnl task. Kesources adequate to the performance of the 
task are urgently needed. 

Responsibilities of the Profession 

The foregoing analysis has spelled out the fundamental nature of the 
traditional respcmsibility of American educators. It has been stated in 
terms of the preservation and extension of social values which are in- 
digenous to America. Attention has been called to some of the ways in 
which these \ alues are now being threatened and to the changing nature 
of society which basically conditions such values. Possible answers to moot 
questions have been explored and a number of desirable positions stated. 
It has been the intention throughout to sponsor certain positions on con- 
troxersial problems wliich liest seem to preser\'e accepted social values. 
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In current decision makin^y the education profession as a national 
group, and as individuals operatina at state and local levels, must seek to 
fulfill traditional responsibilities. 

When decision making does not rest in the hands of educators but in 
those of all citizens, as in the United States, the profession has a number 
of specific obligations which are characteristic of the American system: 

L We must always remain aware that in a democracy social change re- 
quires curriculum change. In the long run the people will not have it 
otherwise. Nor should we, as educators, seek to preserve practices inap- 
propriate to living in modem society. 

2. We must be aware that in times of rapid social change and of crisis 
there are inevitable clashes between such values as the concepts of free- 
dom of the individual and the social good. 

3. We must as professionals continually inform ourselves concemmg 
the nature of conditions in society which affect social values and present 
new problems in teaching ai 1 learning. 

4. We must continually keep policy making boards and citizens in- 
formed about what the schools are doing in the various aspects of the 
curriculum. Only through objective appraisal can policy be made i\; 
telligently. 

5. We must educate the public in regard to tested facts bearing on the 
learning process which affect the well-being of children and youth. 

6. We must inform boards of education and the general public regard- 
ing strengths and weaknesses in current school practice in the light of the 
needs of individuals and of society. 

7. We must explore thoughtfully all proposed educational changes 
which appear to involve accepted social values. 

8. We must recommend to policy making groups desirable changes in 
the light of accepted values and tested knowledge. 

In 1961, and the years immediately ahead, the dangers now apparent 
to the continued development of free public education are in reality dan- 
gers faced by American society as a whole. The widespread concentration 
on individual gain rather than public good threatens the republic at many 
points. Numerous current criticisms of the schools are actually departures 
from traditional democratic values. Often such criticisms show distrust of 
the peoples ability to decide educational questions for themselves. Nu- 
merous current criticisms indicate confusion regarding the values which 
are i/ volved. Sometimes it is obvious that critics prefer to trust an in- 
tellectual elite rather than the people. Some advise a return to a form of 
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union of church unci state. Some prefer to suhstitute speciaHzed educa- 
tion, which would narrowK train experts for industry and the state, for 
general education, which offers breadth of perspective and places a high 
valuation on the individiud person. Still others, who mi^ht he aghast at 
comparable suggestions in industry or any other major social enterprise, 
advocate that common-sense notions of lay citizens Ix* substituted for 
tested knowledge in the practical implementation of policy in the public 
schools. 

Most of these questions have risen before. They must be dealt with 
again in the emerging 1960*s. Differences of opinion are inherent in 
democratic institutions. The people, whether lay citizens or professionals, 
must be ever alert to discern arguments which, if followed, would destroy 
democratic values and democratic institutions. If, however, we would 
preser\'e historic democratic values in society and in education, it is im- 
peratix e that we continue to search for more enlightened and uppropriute 
ways by which to educate the young. In all situations we must seek to re- 
solve differences in ways which will promote the well-being of the in- 
dividual person and ensure the continuation of a free democratic society. 



CHUm FOUR 



Balance and the 
Problem of Purpose 
in Education 



ROBERT S. FOX 



STATEMENTS of purpose are probably noted more 
commonly in the educational enterprise than in relation to any other 
activity of our society. Reasons for this are to be found, undoubtedly, 
in the complexity of the schools task and in the need for coordinating 
the involvement of large numbers of people in the educational process. 
Schools must have guidelines for their operation that are understood 
and supported by teachers, parents, pupils, politicians, business leaders, 
labor leaders, in short, by all major elements of the society, if they are 
to operate effectively. 

Participation by such numbers and varieties of people in the process 
of establishing purposes can be expected to create some confusion. Wide 
varieties of purposes and objectives are continually being posed. Such 
proposals are phrased as broad generalities and sharply focused specifics; 
they deal with means and with ends; they are directed toward the entire 
educational enterprise and toward specific schools or groups within 
schools. Our concern with balance is indeed appropriate as we consider 
the problem of describing the major functions or areas of responsibility 
of the schools. 

Purposes grow from many sources. An examination of the role of the 
school among the various institutions in the society gives rise to state- 
ments of purpose which identify unique functions or assign major respon* 
sibilities. A study of the problems and needs of the society results in 
proposals that schools can and should make certain contributions toward 
the solution of these problems. Chapters Two and Three of this yearbook 
propose educational purposes which spring from the society. 

Concern with the needs of the individual and study of the process of 
learning and of the nature of child growth and development give rise 
to other purposes or to different emphases. Chapter Five will describe 
some of these factors and suggest goals with a psychological orientation. 

In some cases purposes may be proposed because of immediate 
pressures or local problems. In other instances they may reflect the long- 
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term values of the culture. On occasion, purposes may be promoted 
because of the peculiar strengths or deficiencies in the personal experience 
of the individual; on other occasions they reflect a concern with the 
general welfare* 

In any event it is clear that a profusion of purposes may be posed as 
possible guides for the conduct of our schools. It is the aim of this chapter 
not to develop and defend a set of purposes for education, but rather to 
investigate some of the factors which may be considered in the search 
for balance in relation to educational objectives. 

Some persons would say that purposes should be stated only in general 
terms. The proper function of purposes, they would hold, is to set a 
broad framework against which more specific decisions relating to 
curriculum, instructional method, and classroom procedures can be made. 
A great source of confusion relating to purposes in education lies pre* 
cisely at this point. General statements can be interpreted by each person 
as he sees fit. For example, the statement, "The purpose of the schools 
is the intellectual development of the child," can easily be interpreted 
in two different ways. The person whose values cause him to lean toward 
establishing an intellectual elite will agree with the statement. So will 
the individual who would direct the schools role toward the end of 
effective citizenship. Unless the underlying values or the ultimate applica- 
tion of the stated purpose are made clear, the statement has not served 
its function of setting a direction for the educational process. 

Analysis of the Purpose^ Intellectual Development 

Let us take, as a case study, this frequently mentioned function of 
public education: "An important job of the school is the intellectual 
development of the child." Few persons would quarrel with the 
general proposition. In accepting this statement of function or purpose, 
it is probable that other statements or positions have liad to be rejected. 
It could be presumed that one idea that has been rejected is that a 
high level of intellectual achievement is the sole purpose of the school, 
although there are some who would enthusiastically espouse this proposal. 
However, such a position would be inconsistent with the traditional 
proposition in our country that each individual should be provided with 
the opportunity to develop his talents as fully as possible. We would 
probably not accept as consistent with our basic values the idea that 
the purpose of the schools is to indoctrinate the learner in those points 
of view held by the political party currently in power. So, this idea has 
been passed over in favor of the more acceptable proposition previously 
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stated. This purpose then, that au important job of the schools is the 
intellectual development of the child, is considered to be generally in 
line with values we hold important. 

Just what is meant by "intellectual development of the child"? There 
is no question but that for different people it carries grossly different 
implications. Some would support the statement with a view toward 
pushing the schools back to a kind of education recalled from the past: 
strong emphasis on "basic essentials" and the college preparatory cur- 
riculum. Others may have in mind a notion of a highly selective system 
of education, similar to that of some European countries, where those 
few pupils who possess superior academic aptitude are groomed for 
increasingly higher levels of intellectual achievement, while the drop-outs 
are channeled into the labor ^orce. Another has in mind a psychology 
of learning that holds the intellect to be an independent and highly 
important "faculty" to be trained through exercise. The thought that 
intellectual development is only one aspect of the many that require 
nurture may be the position taken by yet other advocates. 

Five general positions that might be taken toward the proposition that 
"the job of the school is the intellectual development of the child" are 
suggested here. These statements are not intended to represent the views 
of extremists, but of reasonably well-informed lay and professional 
people. 

Position L The primary responsibility of the school is intellectual 
development. Intellectual development is conceived as mastery of subject 
matter through exposition by the teacher, use of texts, drill, recitation 
and examination. Educaticm is concerned primarily with building in 
the learner a storehouse of information, skills and values which may be 
useful to him at some later time. 

Position 2. The primary responsibility of the school is intellectual 
development. Intellectual development is conceived as being directed 
toward creative problem solving, the use of education as a tool, the 
fostering of curiosity, experimentation, and the reorganization of ideas. 
However, schools should not waste valuable time on the practical arts, 
the development of social skills, or problems of personal adjustment. 
Other agencies such as the church, home, and the YWCA and YMCA 
can do these important jobs. 

Position 3. Intellectiuil development is the primary responsibility of 
the school, but the individual is an integrated organism. Cro'-vth is 
interrelated. Emotional health, personal-social adjustment, group process 
skills, and physical vitality all contribute to and are essential to intel- 
lectual effectiveness. 
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Position 4. All areas of development are important in and of themselves. 
Schools should educate for life. Students need all-round development 
—social, emotional intellectual and physical. The public schools are in 
a better position to do these jobs effectively than is any other institution, 
although the value of contributions by homes, churches and other 
agencies is recognized. 

Position 5. The academic emphasis is appropriate to only a small portion 
of the student body. For many, general problems of life, particularly 
the immediate, practical, personal needs of the pupil are the appropriate 
subject matter. Vocational skills are of primary importance. Intelligence 
is developed and utilissed by such pupils in relationship to these practical 
problems of living. 

What can the discussion of "balance" in the preceding chapters of 
this volume contribute to the immediate problem of deciding which 
of these five positions is the most appropriate? Are the historical values 
described in Chapter Three pertinent? Should the current social problems 
which may be suggesting additional values, such as those described in 
Chapter Two, affect our judgment? Are the principles of teaching iind 
learning discussed in Chapter Five relevant? If not, what values and 
what learning theory are relevant? 

Specifying VqIubs Helps in Clarifying and Undersfanding the 
Sfatement of Purpose 

It would appear that each of the positions does reflect to some extent 
the major values affirmed in Chapter Three. At le.ist they are not in direct 
opposition. Self-reliance leads one to value an opportunity provided by 
the school for full development of his intellectual resources. It might 
also support the importance of personal motivation as a major factor 
underlying intellectual achievement: "the conxiction that people can 
accomplish whatever they wish to accomplish.'* It is possible, however, 
that the value of self-reliance might be seen by some as undergirding 
Positions 3 or 4 more than the others since the types of problems faced 
by the individual call for a wide range of skills and resources if they 
are to be handled effectively. The schools, in producing the self-reliant 
person, should be concerned with development of all the pupils poten- 
tials, not alone the intellectual 

Which of the positions are consistent with the basic Nalue, "freedom 
for each indi\i(lual to deselop to his maximum potential"? Is the subject 
matter pathway to intellectual de\elopment of Position 1 a good means 
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for developing maximum potential? If the agencies suggested in Position 
2 fail to help the child devehip his maximum potential for effective social 
interaction, adequate personal adjustment, and skillful application of the 
practical arts, what then is the role of the school? On the other hand, 
does the school organized ahout Position 5 gi\e sufficient stimulation 
to the intellectually capable pnpil to help him come anywhere near his 
potential? 

In general, each of the positions is based upon a set of values. All 
five positions seem to affirm that the improvement of society results 
from the application of intelligence, and that intelligence needs to be 
cultivated in all indi\ iduals regardless of their levels of aptitude. Positions 
1 and 2 may rest on an assumption that knowledge is of value for its 
own sake, that there is a "thrill of learning" which is not necessarily 
related to the application of learning to life problems. It may also be 
possible that Positions 1 and 2 assume a hierarchy of value among 
school subjects regardless of the individual pupil, e.g., ^'academic" subjects 
are better than music or industrial arts or physical education, and Latin 
is better than business English. 

On the other hand. Positions 2, 3, 4 and 5 all appear to be based on 
the assumption that learning is of value only when it modifies behavior. 
Advocates of Position 2 may be concerned that schools should not be 
too powerful. It is better to have some decentralization of function or 
responsibility, even though the schools might be quite able to do most 
of the jobs. 

Advocates of Positions 3, 4 and 5 may value the balanced approach to 
individual development. Intelligence without moral or spiritual values 
to guide it, for example, may be socially destructive. These three positions 
may also be based on a belief that the main purpose of the American 
schools is to provide for the fullest possible development of each learner 
for living morally, creatively and productively in a democratic society. 

Any attempt to specify all the values underlying the various positions 
that might be taken with regard to the role of the school in intellecttial 
development would be exhausting. Yet it is only by going through such 
a process that intelligent judgments can br made. One must support 
that position which implements most fully the values lie holds. 

Making Explicit the Learning Theory and Teaching Methods Assumed 
by the Statement of Purpose Clarifies Its Real Implications 

The assumptions made l)y each of the positions with regard to learning 
theory and teaching method should be specified. Position 1 clearly relies 
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heavily upon exposition, recitation and examination procedures. Position 
2 emphasizes problem solving, although problem solving is evidently 
conceived as a somewhat restricted intellectual, school-related activity. 

Underlying Positions 3 and 4 are the conclusions from child develop- 
ment research which emphasize groNVth of the child as a whole. An 
isolated approach to intellectual development apart from other aspects 
of growth is seen as unrealistic. 

Position 5 gives full expression to the psychological concern with the 
individual as a total personality and the school as a controlled environ- 
ment within which the unique needs and problems of each pupil are 
served. 

Evic/ence from Research Can Be Helpful in Establishing 
Appropriafe Emphasis 

Value judgments serve their best function when they take into account 
all available facts. A careful look at the research evidence may shed 
some light on the issues represented by the several positions taken toward 
the role of the school in intellectual development. No attempt will be 
made here to summarize all pertinent research, but rather to illustrate 
how resort to the research evidence may be helpful in clarifying purposes. 

One question that may be asked is, '*What is the evidence that shows 
intellectual development can (or cannot) be fostered in isolation from 
other areas of growth? Just how much interrelationship exists between 
the various aspects of growth?*' A sample of research data available on 
this question is an investigation of the relationship between the develop- 
ment of reading skill and general growth.^ The records of 110 boys and 
102 girls on whom a mass of longitudiiial growth data had been collected 
from kindergarten through grade six were used. It was concluded that 
relative to such measures of growth as height age, weight age, carpal age, 
and grip age, early readers have higher averages than late readers at 
all time points and on all variables. From the standpoint of readiness 
for reading, these data suggest that ''the way the child matures as a 
whole is more important than growth in any single attribute." They 
also suggest that an adequate appraisal of why some children are delayed 
in learning to read can be made only when all aspects of growth are 
considered. 

Another kind of question has to do with whether or not schools are 

' Irving H. Anderson and Byron O. Huj^hes. ''The Relationship Between Learning to 
Road and Growth as a Whol(».'* University nf Stichiftan Scfuml nf Education Bulletin, 
February 1955. p. 65-68. 
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actually neglecting the intellectual development of children. An indica- 
tion of the type of evidence available here is found in a general summary 
of many evaluation studies of elementary school programs recently made 
by Herrick. He concludes that intellectual development continues to 
be carried forward effectively in the modern educational programs that 
have added a wide span of additional objectives and activities: 

When any thoughtful attempt is made to improve educational programs 
for young children . . . real gains are made in attitude toward education and 
school, arts and crafts, literature, experimental method, and intellectual proc- 
esses. There is usually equal accomplishment in skills and content subjects, 
even though less time is spent in direct instruction in the experimental program. 
This suggests that if an educational program consciously tries to reflect a broad 
range of objectives in activities adequate to accomplish them, these additional 
concerns can be achieved with little apparent loss to the others.^ 

Several of the positions taken toward the purpose of intellectual de- 
velopment differ at the point of the balance between social-emotional 
development and academic learning. Research efforts to describe this 
relationship are of fairly recent origin. Currently, an increasing variety 
of projects dealing with mental health in the classroom is reported in 
the literature,'^ many of these projects gaining support from the National 
Institute for Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

Van Egmond,^ in a study concerned with the relationship between the 
level of utilization of intellectual ability and social-emotional acceptance 
by peers, predicted that those pupils who are influential and accepted in 
their peer relationships would utilize their intellectual ability to a greater 
degree than those who were not as influential or as well accepted in the 
peer society. Data from a group of 353 second graders and 287 fifth 
graders lend clear-cut support to this hypothesis. The relationship is 
particularly strong at the higher levels of intelligence, and among the 
older children. A high level of social power is more often associated with 
the utilization of intellectual ability among boys than among girls, while 
girls who are high in their affective relationships are most frequently 
high in their utilization of intelligence. 

Vir«il E. Ilerrick. "Evahuition of Elementary-School Programs.'* Encyclopedia of 
Educational Rcsaarclu 1'liird edition. York: The Nfacinlllan Company, 1960. p, 
437. ( Reprinted by permission. ) 

* See. for example. The Journal of Social Issues. Vol. 15. Xo. 1. 1959, devoted to the 
topic, "Mental Health in the Classroom." 

* Elmer V^an Esmond. ^'Social Interrelationship Skills and Effeetive UHlization of 
fntelligenec in the Classroom." Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1960. 
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A question on which we might expect research to shed some light is: 
"What evidence is there that agencies other than the school are (or are 
not) doing a job in some of the areas other than the intellectual?" We 
may say hoNV fine it would be if driver education, important as it is, might 
be handled by the home, the police department, or by priNate driver- 
training agencies. Little evidence seems to be available that these insti- 
tutions are effective at the present time in dealing with the large scale 
need. 

*To what e.\tent can intellectual development be fostered in isolation 
from life?" Surely all the evidence on the problem solving approach to 
learning, on the importance of school-community interaction, and on the 
instrumental values of the educational process may be cited here. We 
might even examine the evidence on the subject-centered approach to 
intellectual development, the research on retention, and transfer of 
training. 

Illustrafions from Currenf Practice Can Aid in Clarifying Purpose 
by Sharpening Means-Ends Relationships 

The problem of achieving balance among purposes cannot be resolved 
without some attention to how the purposes are implemented in practice. 
What actually happens in various school programs may vary widely, 
even though similar purposes have been adopted. In the final analysis 
the means-ends relationship may be the most important factor in clarify- 
ing what is implied by a statement of purpose. 

Many schools are taking practical steps toward achieving balance with 
regard to the intellectual purpose. In many cases these actions result from 
a careful study of underlying values, the evidence from research, and 
the relationships to other school objectives. A look at several of these 
specific school practices may not only illustrate how these schools are 
attempting to move toward better balance, but may also provide an 
opportunity for us to examine the proposition that it is through such 
arrangements as these that acceptable puqioses can be more fully 
realized. 

Many high schools are providing opportunities for the intellectually 
capable student to push further and deeper into significant areas of 
knowledge and skill. Advanced placement programs provide college 
level courses in the high school, with an opportunity for those students 
who successfully complete them to enter more advanced college courses 
as freshmen (permitting more depth during a regular four year program). 
In selected cases college credit is granted on the basis of the student s 
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perfonnance in the high school advanced placement course (permitting 
acceleration in the college program, with the possibility of earlier gradu- 
ation). Advanced placement programs appear to emphasize the oppor- 
ttmities for intellectual growth for capable students. They do not neces- 
sarily proNide for or take into account the total groNvth needs of the 
sttident. At its poorest, an ad\anced placement course might represent 
a downward imposition from the college of narrowly conceived subject 
matter. Wisely administered, such programs can be a means of providing 
more effectively for the range of individual differences in intellectual 
ability. 

A related type of arrangement for the more capable high school 
student is that of dual enrollment in high school and college. In some 
communities, where institutions of higher education are conveniently 
located, the sharp line of separation between secondary school and 
college is erased in favor of a more flexible plan. Highly selected seniors 
(selected in terms of academic promise, social maturity, and suitable 
preparation in a specific subject field) are given an opportunity to enroll 
in one or more college classes while continuing to be identified primarily 
with the high school. Credit for the college course is handled either by 
entering it solely on the high school records, by granting college credit 
unequivocally, or by giN-ing the student opportunity to take an advanced 
placement test at the conclusion of the college level course so that 
information may be provided to the college of the student's choice for 
later decision about advanced placement or credit. Such plans for dual 
enrollment when physical conditions are favorable would seem to have 
many of the same advantages and possible limitations as the advanced 
placement program, and might also open the way for increased high 
school-college understanding through the more extensive face-to-face 
staff interaction required. 

A third example of the high school's provis ,i of special opportunities 
for the intellectually capable student is an arrangement for individual 
research or special projects und"r supervision. From 10 to 12 students 
in the laboratory school at Colorado State College elect to work in a 
science workshop, located among the service pipes and clutter of a 
basement area. Requirements are that the student propose and follow 
through on a project of considerable significance and depth. Projects 
may extend for two or three years with regular credit being earned. One 
girl has experimented with bovine mastitis bacteria, developing them in 
culture, studying their growth, and designing a scheme for classification 
of varieties that may represent an original contribution. One boy built 
an oscillograph. Another studied the crystalline structure of rock, develop- 
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ing a technique for grinding and mounting thin cross sections for use as 
microscope sh*des. 

The Ann Arbor High School in Michigan has conducted a Saturday 
Science Program for interested high school students. Visiting experts 
from the university and industr\' give lectures. A laboratory period pro- 
vides opportunity for supervised work on special projects. 

A characteristic of these special project plans seems to be their em- 
phasis on self-selection by the students. A flexibility of curriculum choice 
is provided, and the student, with full knowledge of the nature and 
requirements of the opportunity, decides his course of action. 

Looking at a different type of issue, that of providing balance among 
various curriculum offerings and avoiding a 'liierarchy" of courses in 
term.s of their supposed contribution to intellectual development^ the 
leadership furnished by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is cited. In the current statement of Policies and 
Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools, course credit is defined 
in such manner as to make no such distinctions between courses of any 
t>'pe: 

A semester hour is the amount of credit given for the successful completion 
of a course which meets one period per week for c)ne semester of at least 18 
weeks." 

Many express a concern for maintaining the standards represented 
by the traditional high school diploma. This concern has caused school 
systems to re-evaluate their position regarding the intellectual purpose 
of the school. They recognize that individual variation among graduating 
seniors is greater than ever before, because a larger proportion of all 
youth are remaining in high school, and an increasing number of schools 
are taking the position that a general diploma should be awarded to 
all who complete a high school program which is appropriate to their 
individual needs. Prospective employers, colleges, universities or other 
agencies interested in the qualifications of the graduate should be fur- 
nished with adequate information about a pupil's abilities and achieve- 
ments. This can be accomplished more directly and effectively through 
means other than the diploma. The general diploma represents the 
position that the intellectual developmental purpose of the school is 
realized when each pupil utilizes opportunities to strengthen his own 
intellectual resources in a manner that will be most useful to him and 
to society. 

" North Central Association of Colleges and SiHondary Schools. PoUviea and Criteria 
for the Approval of Secondary Schoots. licvised edition* v hicaj^o: the Association, 
University of Cliicajjo, 1960. p. 23. 
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Analysis of the Purpose, Citizenship Education 

The intellectual emphasis is by no means the only major purpose 
around which differences of interpretation and problems of achieving 
balance arise. Many school patrons would propose ''citizenship education'' 
as the central purpose of the school in American society. Are there 
several reasoned positions that could be taken related to such a premise? 
Will the problem of seeking balance among such positions be aided by 
an examination of underlying values, learning theory, research and school 
practice? It would appear so. 

Positions Which Might fie Taken Regarding the Purpose, 
Citizenship Education 

Here again, common agreement can be obtained in support of citizen- 
ship education as a major objective. However, differences exist about 
emphasis, about what citizenship education involves, and about what 
means are effective in promoting growth in this area. Four positions can 
be described: 

Position 1. Good citizenship is concomitant with a good formal educa- 
tion. The educated man possesses the resources to become a good citizen. 
More specifically, a thorough grounding in the facts of American history, 
successful completion of a course in civics or American government, and 
habitual repetition of the s>'mbols of patriotism — the pledge of allegiance 
and the national anthem — are effective training for future citizenship. 

Position 2. Good citizenship is concomitant with a good formal edu- 
cation. However, the curriculum pattern for citizensliip focuses on the 
social studies and includes a large number of courses arranged in a 
grade level sequence. (For example: grade 7, selected peoples and 
nations; grade 8, social studies; grade 9, civics; grade 10, world history; 
^rade 11, U. S. history; grade 12, contemporary problems and/or govern- 
ment.) Courses from other subject areas (English, homemaking, etc.) 
may also contribute. Emphasis is on acquisition of information and the 
development of attitudes which will be applied in relationship to future 
citizenship responsibilities. 

Position 3. Citizenship education is not alone the responsibility of the 
school. While a carefully planned sequence of courses is the core of 
the program, opportunities should be provided for the school curriculum 
to include field trips to community agencies, involvement of resource 
people from the community, and on occasion, actual participation by 
the pupils in the solution of community problems. 
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Position 4. Schools provide for the development of good citizens through 
utih'zation of the microsociety existing within the school itself as a 
laboratory for the practice of citizenship. Children are thus citizens in 
their own right. Limited use of this opportunity might provide for the 
teaching of citizenship through conformity to standards of conduct (per- 
haps resulting In a "mark" in citizenship). More extended opportunities 
are provided when pupils are permitted a limited participation in the 
management of school affairs. Fullest expression of this position comes 
in the school in which the entire program of the school is used as a 
laboratory for citizenship education. 

Underlying Values and Assumpfions Need To Be Examined 

The pragmatic approach to solving problems is presented in Chapter 
Three as one of the central values of the American ''ulture. Application of 
this value to the positions regarding education for citizenship previously 
described might lead one to support the fourth, or possibly the third 
position, rather than Positions 1 or 2. Continuous use of the school as a 
laboratory furnishes an opportunity for the learner to be taught citizen- 
ship in a problem solving context. This approach is supported by a 
learning theory which emphasizes the importance of including goal 
setting, planning, action and evaluation as significant parts of the learning 
activity. 

Other values and assumptions can be described which lead to a 
citizenship curriculum of a different type. Are Positions 1 and 2 a 
reflection of the idea that knowledge is of value for its own sake — that 
Americans should know about their heritage just because they are not 
"educated" if they do not ha\'e this knowledge? 

To what extent are the values identified by the advocates of the 
various positions described under "citizenship education" consistent with 
those under "intellectual development"? How does one who believes 
in a hierarchy of subjects place American history or civics in his arrange- 
ment of the instructional program? In current practice it appears that 
there ma\' be an inverse relationship between the general level of 
academic achieve .nent of high school pupils and the number of credits 
earned in the social studies. 

It is clear that a variety of value orientations may underlie the different 
positions toward citizenship education as a purpose of American schools. 
A serious cfh)rt to seek l)alance among such positions would require 
that these* orle»ntations he specified and studied. 
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Evidence from Experimenfafion and Research May Assist In 
Clarifying Purposes for Citizenship Education 

The ultimate research objective would be, of course, to relate the 
quality of civic behavior on the part of graduates of schools to the 
various citizenship education programs they had followed. While no 
such extensive studies exist, a number of pertinent questions have been 
explored. A look at the evidence may be helpful in making appropriate 
decisions. 

In relation to the question of reliance upon course work versus the 
use of the entire school as a laboratory, several findings can be reported. 
The New York State Regents* Inquiry on Citizenship Education,' in 
studying programs in 62 New York high schools, reported that the 
''general morale and spirit of the school or the background of the com- 
munity in which pupils live are more potent factors in determining 
attitudes than is school instruction.** It was concluded in the sai.'ie study 
that ''a program of social education in its wider sense cannot be restricted 
to the social studies; it is dependent on the well-rounded life of the 
entire school.** It is interesting to note, at the same time, that the study 
found the "acquisition of information was the basic objective in most 
schools, crowding out other legitimate and important objectives.** 

It was reported by the Detroit Citizenship Education Study ^ that 
''schools were effective in teaching ideals of democracy, but there is need 
for greater understanding of practical democracy and participation in 
democratic activities.** Investigations have been made at Syracuse Uni- 
versity's yearly Citizenship Education Conference of delegates from 
300 high schools. Conclusion of these studies is that classroom instruction 
appears to be less effective than the extracurricular program of the high 
school In achieving the goals of citizenship. 

The American Ideals Project at Stanford University (1948) reviewed 
the effectiveness of various procedures for developing attitudes and 
understandings fundamental to citizenship in this country. It was con- 
cluded that such rituals as the salute to the flag were relatively ineffective. 
Materials for teaching basic American ideals were developed around 
unfinished problem stories and sociodramas as more promising ap- 
proaches. 

• Howard E. Wilson. Education for CiUzenship. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
IMS. (Reprinted by permission.) 

* Stanley Dimond. SchooU and the Development of Good Citizens. Detroit: 
Wayne Univerjjity Press, 1953. 
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Examination of School Practices Serves To Illustrate and 
Clarify Purpose 

Are there actually to be found in practice school programs which 
reflect the various positions described earlier? It is possible that seeing 
the theory clothed with reality may make clearer the original objectives. 
An excellent summary of current practices and possible improvements is 
to be found in the recent report of a Study of Citizenship and Youth 
Development in Secondary Education conducted by the Tufts University 
Civic Education Center in 1958-59.® 

It is reported that the typical approach of the American high school 
to citizenship education is through curriculum and subject matter, with 
a grade level sequence of subjects which is more or less consistent 
throughout the country. In addition, however, it is common practice to 
include as citizenship education a day-to-day conformity to established 
rules of conduct. In this regard the survey shows that 

Standards of desirable conduct are customarily set by the adults in charge 
of the American high school, although students may participate to a degree in 
the articulation and enforcement of such standards. The adults who set these 
standards (of order, promptness, honesty, quietness, respectfulness, etc.) are 
usually oriented to middle-class ideas of proper social behavior. The standards 
they set up for boys and girls reflect this fact. 

Where students in a high school tend to come from a lower socio-economic 
level than that to which the teachers subscribe, adults in the school often spell 
out with great care both the standards of conduct and the sanctions that will 
be used to insure conformance to them. This is often true, for example, in 
setting standards of dress and appearance.* 

Utilization of the entire school as a laboratory for education in citizen- 
ship is well illustrated by the program at the Verde Valley School, 
Sedona, Arizona. Pertinent excerpts of this description are included 
herewith: 

At \ erde Valley School there is an assumption that citizenship can best be 
learned academically through content that goes beyond the history-civics-and- 
geography approach found in many American high schools. Courses deal di- 
rectly with the values of the classical cultural heritage, the principles and 
findings of anthropology, the study of comparrtive religions, and the philoso- 
phies of the human situation. 

•FrunkHn Patterson. //<«/t Schooh for a Free Society: EducatUm for Citii^mhip in 
\merican Secondary Schooh. The Tufts University Civic Educathm Center. Glencoc, 
Illinois; The Free Press, 1960. 

thid., p. 43. 
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The school has an international character in its faculty and student body. 
In 1958-59, faculty and students included persons with backgrounds in China, 
Germany, Iran. Pakistan, Czechoslovakia, the United States. Belgium. Argen- 
tina, Spain. Canada. Italy. Venezuela, Guatemala, Egypt, England, Mexico, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. The student group included an America^ Negro, 
two Laguna Indians, one Navajo Indian, and several Asians. There is an as- 
sumption by the school that diversity of national and ethnic backgrounds in 
the faculty and student group tends to contribute to international and inter- 
cultural understanding. The school uses field trips to broaden the cultural ex- 
perience of students. The major instance of this is the annual field trip to 
Mexico. For twenty-two days each year all Verde Valley students and faculty 
travel some 5,000 miles by truck on a camping-out basis deep into Mexico. 
Students stay with Mexican families for a portion of the time, and all of them 
have study-projects to complete during the course of the field trip. They write 
evaluation papers dealing with these study-projects upon their return to Verde 
Valley. The trips to Mexico, the evaluations that the students later write of 
their experiences, and the long discussions in which they engage give boys and 
girls insights into another culture that book-study of anthropology could not 
provide. Two years of Spanish is compulsory for all students at Verde Valley 
School, with a strong emphasis on the direct method of instruction. As a con- 
secjuence, most of the students find that they can handle at least the essentials 
of communication when they travel in Mexico and live with Mexican families. 

Another intercultural experience is an annual eight-day trip into the Navajo 
country. Students mingle closely with the Navajo people and have an oppor- 
tunity to see specific features of their culture, such as the important night 
ceremonial dances. Individual students or small groups stay with Indian families, 
with Indian service workers, in missions, and at reservation schools. 

Ninth-grade students usually make a study of the water problem of the 
Salt River Valley near Phoenix. They visit pumping plants, canal systems, dams, 
and other facilities. They learn of an increasing development of agriculture 
and population. In connection with this trip, students investigate practical 
civic problems that occupy people in the Phoenix area today. 

Tenth-grade students visit commercial farms in the Phoenix area. They see 
how produce is shipped from Arizona to all parts of the United States, and 
they observe conditions of farm labor in large agricultural operations. In their 
farm visits, students see Mexicans and Navajos who are employed in large 
numbers for farm work. Eleventh graders each year pay a visit to the head- 
quarters of the AFL-CIO in Phoenix. They inquire about organized labor and 
the role of unions in American life. Students also interview management 
leaders and have an opportiniity to gain managements point of view in rela- 
tion to labor and unions. 

Numerous opportunities are provided at Verde Valley School for boys and 
girls to learn what it means in practice to be responsible citizens. One of the 
most important of these opportunities lies in what the school refers to as ''work 
jobs." Students at V^erde Valley School, like those at many boarding schools, 
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wait on table and clean the dining room, classrooms, and their own dormitories. 
But Verde Valley students do much more than this in the maintenance of their 
school. In accordance with a regular schedule, fhey help construct new build- 
ings, lay underground utilities, and maintain school equipment. When excava- 
tions are made, or when rocks are secured for foundations, students do virtually 
all of the work. Some students drive school trucks, others drive the schools 
two tractors. Students work together in crews, each' with its own student 
head. . . . 

There are several ways that students at Verde Valley School can learn adult 
roles of responsibility, participation, and leadership through student organiza- 
tions. One way is provided by the dormitory council, which includes student 
representatives from both girls' and boys' dormitories. Individual student lead- 
ership also expresses itself in the School Community Meeting. Students and 
faculty meet once a week as a school community, under ^^e leadership of a 
student president. The meeting has limited legislative powers, but its members 
can make recommendations on any phase of school life. According to the school 
administration, approximately 85 per cent of such recommendations have been 
approved and adopted. The elected Student Council is the third avenue in 
school {Tovemment through which Verde Valley students may gain experience 
in democratic participation and leadership. The Council includes twelve boys 
and girls who serve as an advisory committee to the director of the school. 

At Verde Valley School, citizenship education emphasizes intercultural and 
international understanding, individual and shared responsibility for actual 
work to keep the school going, and considerable student participation in the 
government of the school. The attention to anthropology in the formal cur- 
riculum, the field trips into other cultures, the diverse ethnic and national com- 
position of the student and faculty group, the "work jobs," student government 
activities, and other evidences point up the attitude of the school toward the 
nature of citizenship. 

... the total school culture at Verde Valley tends to help individual de- 
velopment and the learning of responsible social behavior. Students appear 
free to express criticisms and differences of opinion in relation to the policies 
of the school. A visitor gains the impression that such discussion is in the 
nature of commenting constructively on a program in which all feel involved. 
Students, staff, and faculty tend to speak of "our** school. Visiting the Verde 
Valley School, one feels that he has looked in upon a community in which 
individual responsibility and productive social relationships are valued by adults 
and adolescents alike.^^ 

In summary, the focus in this chapter has been on the process whereby 
the seeking citizen or educator may achieve balance among conflicting 
or varying purposes proposed for the schools. The basic proposition is 
that no "correct** solution may be described by this yearbook or by any 

^^/fc/e/.,p. 55-60. 
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grou]) of experts. The appropriate decision will be dependent in large 
measure upon the values held by the individual or group concerned, and 
to some extent upon the principles of learnin^i accepted by them. Careful 
examination of research evidence and description of practice will serve 
to clarify what is meant by various statements of purpose and therefore 
assist in arriving at a more intelligent conclusion. 

Through the presentation of two **case studies/' the purposes of intel- 
lectual development and citizenship education, illustrations were given 
of how the analysis procedure might be carried forward. These two 
purposes were selected because they are not only commonly accepted, but 
also are to some extent divergent. 

If conflicts or misunderstandings with regard to the defining of purposes 
for public education are to be avoided, certain steps must be taken. 
It is clear that judgments based on partial or inaccurate information, 
and/or on unspecified values or on values which are not acceptable to 
the community, will need to be replaced by judgments which are the 
product of a logical process of discussion and study. Clarification of 
underlying values, identification of research evidence, and description 
of practice are essential to such a process. 



Balance in Teaching 
CHAPTER FIVE Methods and 

Learning Processes 

FRANCIS J. Dl VESTA 

IN THE PAST decade many suggestions for modifying 
the educational system have been made. Many of the proposals have 
been based on prejudice^ bias and facts distorted to conform to one 
point of view or another rather than on an understanding of principles 
which govern learning. Fortunately we now appear to be moving into 
a period in which more careful consideration is given to the values 
involved in an issue, particularly those societal values which are clearly 
relevant to the objectives of the school system. We are becoming more 
reluctant to make a change just to "keep up with the Russians.** Such 
a position, including careful testing of new innovations, should result in 
a realistic and constructive transformation of the educational system to 
fit the rapidly changing demands of society. In this process of trans- 
formation, the educator and the psychologist must work hand in hand, 
for the facts emerging from the study of the behavioral sciences will 
be of major importance. In these sciences, education has many of its 
roots. 

As we shall note throughout this chapter, the last part of the past 
decade has seen us on the threshold of major and exciting advances in 
psychology.^ It seems inevitable that these findings should influence the 
profession of education before we are too far into the present decade. 
It is certain that wc are not using all that we know. In all humility the 
psychologist must also admit that there is much about the psychology 
of instniction and classroom learning that is not known. It is also 
reasonable to expect that in the next decade more radical suggestions 
for change will appear. Important in this regard is the necessity for 

^ This chapter is not to be regarded as a complete review of tlu» literature in the 
areas discussed. An attempt is made to hifihllRht some of the findings of recent psy- 
chological research and to discuss some curricular issues In the light of these findings. 
Each of the sections in this chapter is based primarily on the reports, articles and /or 
books referred to, It is to be recognized that in other treattncnts of tlie topics dis- 
cussed here quite different references might have been used. 
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continual appraisal of the innovations against a body of psychological 
facts, particularly those which pertain to learning and emotional develop** 
ment 

Objectives of Education 

The achievement of curriculum balance must be based upon an 
analysis and application of psychological knowledge as it relates to 
the classroom and described in terms of our assumptions about education 
and its purposes. The orientation of this chapter is that a major concern 
of the educator is the management of the learning process. The educator 
must know how pupils develop motivations (for these are learned), 
motor patterns, concepts and attitudes. He must be able to control the 
learning process and know the pupils capabilities with respect to 
motivation and learning at each level of development. 

The educational institution plays an important role in the socialization 
process. Its primary responsibility is to develop those patterns of be- 
havior that will prepare pupils to meet and react to the changing and 
the stable environmental patterns to be found in our society. In this 
context the child is expected to learn specific and general facts. These 
learnings comprise an important segment of the foundation of intel- 
lectual development. Certainly they are fundamental to those higher 
intellectual processes we call thinking, problem solving, and creativity. 
As important however, is the notion that these fundamentals provide 
the pupil with direction in his everyday behavior. He learns not only 
the facts, generalizations and the skills, hut also the privileges and the 
values that exist in a democracy. Whatever he I.^arns must have meaning 
for him, for he must understand what he is doing. Since some values 
contradict others, he must be prepared to evaluate the consequences of 
a choice among values, not alone for the immediate effects but also for 
the long-range results. In the process of socialization, however, the 
pupil must learn more than the cognitive behaviors. He is expected 
to know how to get along with others, how to persuade others, and all 
other social skills that are so necessary in effective interpersonal rela- 
tions. His future success will depend in large part on his confidence in 
social situations. Other subgoals in the area of social skills require 
that the pupil learn to he socially sensitive, yet not oversensitive, to 
profit from social experience, and to evaluate his own contribution to 
a group goal. 

While he is learning within these broad categories of behaviors in- 
volved in the socialiisation process— facts and knowledge, motivations 
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and values, and social skills — the pupil inevitably develops certain deep- 
seated feelings about himself. Feelings of inadequacy and of self-doubt 
may appear in some pupils. These feelings should be of major concern 
to the educator L^ecause such attitudes interfere seriously with the 
pupils progress, regardless of his intellectual level. The educator should 
be equally familiar with the fact that such feelings of inadequacy are 
capable of being engendered in the school by certain experiences of 
failure and by inadequate motivations. The effective individual in our 
society is one who has feelings of self-confidence. Without this self- 
confidence he will be handicapped in making the fullest contribution to 
society, regardless of any ability he may have or whatever else he may 
have accomplished. A curriculum that makes no provision for this phase 
of psychological development cannot be considered balanced. 

That all of the previously mentioned goals of socialization are desirable 
would probably be accepted without debate by a majority of persons. 
From the standpoint of curriculum balance a primary question seems to 
be, "Which objectives are the primary responsibility of the school?** 
This appears to be one of the more currently popular points for argu- 
ment. Even as this was being written, a news item appeared entitled, 
**Teachers Doing Home's Work?"- The main idea in the story seems 
to be summarized by these statements: "The time may have come to 
divide again more effectively the tasks of home and school. ... If 
more homes again tackle 'life adjustment' and 'social values/ the schools 
may find it easier to concentrate on learning." 

Implicit in these statements is, first, the idea that life adjustment 
and social values can somehow be separated from everything else the 
child does and be relegated to a place in the home, divorced from 
everything the child does in school; and second, that life adjustment 
and social values are somehow acquired by a process (undesignated) 
other than learning. It should be apparent from our previous statements 
that both points are contradicted by our present psychological knowledge. 
Certainly, the school has had to take responsibility for certain objectives 
by specific programs only tangentially related to the academic segment 
of the curriculum (e.g., life adjustment courses, guidance programs, 
and the like). It has done so with the deliberate and sincere intent 
that these elements are important if the pupil's work is to be effective. 
Even the school which claims that such objectives are not within its 
domain has some effect on the total development of pupils. The adjust- 
ment and mental health of the pupil are influenced by such things as 

' The Sew York Timers, section 4, pa^c E9. Jatuiary f). 1960. 
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the methods that are used, the kinds of curricula that are offered, the 
pupils relationships with his peers and teachers, and the experiences 
of success and failure. 

One might illustrate these consequences by considering the example 
of the pupil who learns to abide by every dictate of the authoritarian 
teacher. He learns to have everything spelled out for him and learns 
to like having his work planned for him. Eventually he learns to con- 
descend to authority, restricting his activity to the teachers requirements 
and assignments. He thus learns and fixes those behaviors that inhibit 
the response patterns of flexibility and individual initiative so essential 
to creative thinking. Irrespective of whether the school believes the 
fostering of adjustment and mental health are a part of its responsibilities, 
or whether it makes provision for these objectives, the effects will be 
there for good or for ill. 

Balance obviously will not be achieved by the neglect or exclusion 
of some of these objectives from the curriculum, as the news item pre- 
viously quoted would have us do. Balance in the curriculum demands a 
conscious, deliberate and thoughtful consideration, or at the very least an 
awareness of all of the influences on the educative process. Attitudes 
and social values are very much a part of the pupil's behavior; they 
must be as purposefully designed and shaped as are other behavior pat- 
terns. An interesting fact is that attitudes and social values are capable of 
being altered, modified, shaped and molded by educational methods to 
the needs of the individual and of society.^ 

Some Principles of Learning Affecting Balance 

Decisions leading toward balance in the curriculum require judgments, 
on the one hand, about the desirability of certain objectives, and on 
the other, about the nature of the learning process. We cannot give here 
a complete presentation of the principles of learning that would be of 
use to the teacher and the school in general. However, we may be able 
to indicate some generalizations from psychology that can be con- 
sidered. These principles are well established and are helpful guide- 
posts in achieving curriculum balance.^ 

First among these principles is that we learn the behavior patterns 

*The principles of influencing these behavior patterns by reinforcement are de- 
scribed by B. F. Skinner in two books: Science and Human Behavior. New York: The 
Macmlllan Co., 1953; and WaUen Two. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 

• The principles here are based on: L. J. Cronbach. "Education Approaches a Period 
of Constructive Change/* The Nations Schools, May 1959. 
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emerging from our activity. If we understand this principle, it becomes 
quite clear that the ultimate curriculum is comprised of all activities 
engaged in by the pupil and as interpreted by the pupil. The traditional 
vieNV of the curriculum as being comprised of a series of courses quite 
isolated from one another is obviously inadequate in the present orienta- 
tion. Similarly, we cannot claim that hvo or more courses are comparable 
merely because they are labeled by the same name. Unfortunately, this 
view has persisted in spite of the support provided by the evidence in 
the New York study many years ago, demonstrating that the "activity- 
program had outcomes over and above those attained in the traditional 
school curriculum.'' Close cooperation between the psychologist and the 
educator would appear to be highly desirable in an operational analysis 
of the curriculum that would lead to the provision of specific activities 
in each course, and a balanced integration among these activities. 

A second principle is that any single experience may contribute to 
the pupil's development in manv different ways. To take a single, over- 
simplified illustration, consider the pupils engaging in the solution of a 
problem in addition. We would ordinarily view this activity as being 
one that will contribute only to the pupirs grasp of arithmetic. However, 
many other responses are being learned that often go unnoticed. An 
analysis of his activity might indicate that he is learning certain postural 
behaviors, ways of holding the pencil, work habits, study habits and the 
like. At a more subtle level we would also observe that he is learning 
attitudes toward arithmetic and attitudes toward himself while doing 
arithmetic. Feelings about others are also acquired in the context of 
the classroom, as are attitudes of moral responsibility and the generalized 
attitudes that determine the pupil's attitude toward school work in 
general. While it is true that the school has primar\' responsibility for 
the development of the intellect (and this has many meanings including 
the fact-storing function called memory, the organizing function that we 
call thinking, and the novel-integration-of-isolated-experiences function 
that we call problem solving), it Is quite e\'ident that the school cannot 
neglect the supplemental function of developing the personally. 

A third principle is that pupils differ in their rate of growth, and each 
stage of growth has its own readiness requirements. Of all the principles 
this one has been most recognized by educators in general, although the 
emphases from one era to another have never been entirely clear or 

' A. T. JcTsild, R. L. Thnrndike, B. Goldman. J. W. Wrlfihtstntie and J. J. Lofhm. 
"A FiirthtT Comparison of Pupils in 'Artlvlty* and 'Non-nrtivity* Schools." Journal of 
Experimental Education 9: 303-309; June U)41. 
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consistent It can be recognized in such concepts as developmental tasks, 
readiness and individual differences. Provision for ways of adapting to 
differences an^ong pupils through instructional programs and teaching 
methods is the manner of implementing this principle in curriculum 
development. 

The educator has long been aware of this reqiu'rement for learning. 
One illustration is the widespread use of age-graded plans which assumes 
that the readiness patterns of all pupils at a certain level are alike. The 
modem educator recognizes the inadecjuacy of this assumption, and 
encourages other bases for adapting to individtial differences. Some of 
these include the nongraded plans and contract plans, in addition to the 
more common innovations of course and curricular electives, acceleration 
and retardation. More recently, the ^^exceptional child,** a broad category 
including the mentally retarded and the gifted, has been given con- 
siderable attention since certain phases of the program for these children 
do require special teaching techniques. However, when we adapt to indi- 
\idiial differences by homogeneous groupings, whatever the basis, 
•'ndividual differences will continue to exist, and possibly may be in- 
creased in other pupil characteristics. 

\Vhatever the situation may be with respect to individual differences, 
balance in the curriculum means giving each pupil a chance to develop 
his talents to the fullest. Society's need is to make the most of the total 
capacity of all individuals. Human potential is the one resource no society 
can afford to waste. The manner of adapting to individual differences 
can only be evaluated by the contribution it makes to all pupils. It is 
not a decision to be made on the basis of a whim of the day or of 
political pressure. 

A fourth principle is that pupils learn only those behavior patterns 
that bring satisfactions. This is at present one of the most well-established 
psychological principles, known in other contexts as the principle of 
reinforcement or the empirical law of effect. On the other hand, it 
probably is also one of the most misinterpreted principles. A common 
misimderstanding is that the rewards include only some tangible or 
easily observed attainment. The process is much more complex! At one 
extreme the pupil may learn for a candy bar or piece of gum, while at 
the other extreme, he may learn as a way of achieving some distant 
goal, such as approval from his parents, a school grade, or a college 
diploma. The most important factor is that the pupil works toward those 
goals which are valued by him, and often these goals are diametrically 
opposed to those ends the teacher hopes will be rewarding. Implicit iti 
this principle is the notion that rewards are signs of success and failure, 
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i.e.. If the goal is attained, the positive value of the heliaN'lor is confirmed; 
If it is not attained, the positive value of the heha\'ior Is contradicted. 
The specific reward in human behavior is often unidentifiable. However, 
the role of rewards is implicit In the concepts of knowledge of progress 
and motives. 

RcNvards do more than fix behavior. They also Influence the pupils 
motivation. The successful pupil will be able to meet occasional failure 
more readily than one who has always failed in the past. Success leads 
to future endeavor in similar activities; It develops preferences. At the 
same time success frees the pupil from fears engendered by feelings of 
Inadequacy, thereby increasing his capacity for creativity and his desire 
and hope for further success. Failure, on the other hand, has the opposite 
effect. Continually experienced, failure makes pupils slavish and fearful 
They may set low goals In the expectation of tasting some success; or 
they may set unrealistlcally high objectives in the illusion that by some 
sheer stroke of luck they will reach these goals. 

Balance with respect to this principle means that some provision will 
be made for all pupils to meet success In classroom activities, and to 
meet success most of the time. Occasional failures can be used as an 
opportunity to show the pupil how to profit from experience. Tlie oppor- 
tunity for challenge is provided through a graded curriculum, in the 
sense that tasks of increasing difficulty and responsibility will be pre- 
sented, aKvays beyond the pupils present level of attainment but still 
capable of being achieved. 

Achieving Balance in the Face of Pressure 

At this point we will exnmine more Intensively the pressures that 
exist for change in the curriculum. An appraisal of these pressures must 
Include identifying the relcN'ant Issues, the societal values involved, and 
the "esearch evidence that relates to the issue in question. A major 
problem is that of bridging the gap between the science of learning and 
the management of education. It Is not intended that tlus presentation 
will be definitive or conclusive, for there Is still a need to apply \\ hat we 
know from laborator)^ situations to the classroom, and to test the influence 
of variables discovered in laborator>' settings on instruction, school 
learning, and curriculum development. Careful evaluation of new pres- 
sures at the time they are applied is essential; for even though such 
evaluation may result in a temponiry delay, it Is more efficient than un- 
doing the damage caused by the introduction of an innovation that may 
turn out to be a "dud." As educators we must be willing to examine the 
soundness of what we are doing. 
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Pressure To Increase Standards 

One of the current and popular trends of public opinion concerning 
change In the curriculum is the "get tough" attitude. This pressure is 
based in part on a cultural learning related to the setting of goals. As 
a society we depreciate an "easy * victory; for example, very few people 
cheat at solitaire. We consider the individual who steps up and takes 
a second toss in horseshoes in order to increase his score as a person at 
an immature level of development. We tend to place goals on some 
sort of a contmuum from low to high, and as the high ones are more 
difficult they represent greater achie\'ement when reached than do low 
ones. 

There appear to be at least three facets to this pressure. One is that 
the "get tough" attitude will develop disciplined pupils and even cut 
down on such problems as delinquency. Another is that by increasing 
standards we will be developing pupil potential to the greatest possible 
extent. A third implication is that our present curriculum has been 
downgraded by the modem educator and is "softer*' than it was three 
or four decades ago. 

The first of these supposed outcomes involves a consideration of the 
principles of transfer. The discrediting of the view that the discipline 
of the mind could be strengthened by having the pupil work at difficult 
subjects was initiated around the turn of the century by William James. 
An outstanding finding was that practice in a function did not enhance 
the usefulness of that function for all situations, e.g., memorizing did 
not strengthen the memory. Later, the work of Tliorndike demonstrated 
no superiority of the vocational over the traditional curriculum when the 
mental groNvth of pupils in both curricula was compared. All told, this 
led to a highly pessimistic view of the possibility of transfer, leading 
to a curriculum that placed most of its emphasis on anticipated needs 
of pupils. This position tends to establish intelligence as a necessity 
for education rather than an outcome, a view that persists today. The 
total reaction to formal discipline swung the pendulum too far in the 
opposite direction. While it is correct that the so-called traditional 
subjects do not have a general effect across all fields, they may still 
have considerable value in a society as part of a larger discipline. The 
major lesson here, however, is that a reversion to a higher standard for 
toughness' sake and as a way of disciplining the child is as invalid as 
the old concept of formal discipline; yet the view seems to appeal to a 
large group of lay persons and professional educators alike. It seems 
correct that the pupil can learn a discipline as a systematic way of 
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knowing and of using knowledge to think within specific identifiable 
fields* 

The proponents of formal discipline erred in carrying their point 
of view to effects that were too general From the time of Woodrow's 
early experiments on the transfer of methods of memorizing, we have had 
evidence that general ways of reacting can be learned and transferred to 
facilitate learning in new situations. For example, we do learn methods 
of outlining which cut across several fields; but methods are ways of 
working efficiently, they are ways of putting intellect to work; they are 
not formal, mental disciplines. Another illustration is in the concert of 
''insight" which has enjoyed considerable popularity as a desirable 
outcome of education. Insight is a term describing the phenomenon of 
a sudden increase in learning. It tells us little about what is happening 
to the pupil or what we can do as teachers to develop this desirable 
feature of the educative process. In recent years Harry Harlow^ has 
demonstrated in his laboratory that insight itself is learned in the form 
of rules-of-the-game. This is what happens whei] the pupil is in the 
**catching on" period of learning. Here is a point at which we can cer- 
tainly modify our curriculum. It seems that we are paying too little 
attention to this most pervasive outcome that we call 'learning how to 
learn." Such teaching should be started as early as the kindergarten. 
It should be reinforced as the child goes from one grade to the next 
and from one subject to another so that by the time the pupil completes 
his formal education the ways of learning and attacking problems, the 
"rules of the game" (for example, good work habits, methods of out- 
lining, logic), will be sufficiently generalized to enable the pupil to 
meet many of life's problems. Even here a caution might be inserted 
with respect to the pupils readiness for this kind of learning. There is 
evidence from laboratory work with primates that certain kinds of 
learning-sets may be impaired if learning is initiated before the subjects 
have sufficient capability for such learning.^ As may be seen from this 
analysis, the difficulty with the formal discipline point of view is not 
in the belief of a general transfer, but in not recognizing the relative 
specificity of the discipline such as language, mathematics or history.' 
While there may be transfer within each discipline, it is doubtful that 

* H. F. Harlow» "The Formation of Learning Sets." Psychological Review 56: 51-65; 
January 1949. 

MI. F» Harlow. "The Development of Learning in the Rhesus Monkey/* American 
Scientist 47: 459-79; 1959. 

•* See also L. J» Cronbach, op. cit. 
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much transfer occurs among them. A similar view must be taken of the 
position that a ""get tough** curriculum \vill encourage the individual pupil 
to work harder, take more responsibility, and so on. 

Another suggestion made by the ""get tough** adherents is to revert 
to a traditional curriculum because it set liigh"* standards and ^disci- 
plined"* the child. Before this argument is taken too seriously, one should 
examine carefully a study conducted at the University of Illinois.^ The 
deficiency was found not to be that of an overemphasis on modem subjects 
but that the majority of entering freshmen were coming from high schools 
in which the traditional subjects were taught by outmoded methods. The 
applicants to the colleges were found to be taking about the same dis- 
tribution of subjects as had the entering students 30 years before. 

Balance cannot be achieved by a renewed emphasis on the traditional 
subjects, but by updating much of our current subject matter so that 
we present depth, rather than breadth at the expense of depth. The 
exceptionally bright child will profit most from such training, but it is 
evident that the average pupil also will benefit through the development 
of more precise concepts and skills. The problem has been faced in 
precisely this way by the mathematicians. One of their initial steps 
was to take a fresh look at their discipline as taught in school. They 
have found it to be rooted in subject matter over 300 years old. With 
revisions in techniques, they have demonstrated that young mipils, as 
early as in the fourth and fifth grades, can profit from experience with 
some of the more advanced concepts of modem mathematics. This 
appears to be a direction that other areas of subject matter might take. 

Meaning and Cvrrkulum Balance 

The development of meaning has always been a popular objective 
for the curriculum maker. Although the role of meaning was ui clear 
and the method of teaching it was unreliable, meaning seemed like a 
good thing to favor* In the absence of an empirical foundation, it has 
been exploited to the point at which many have thought it to be a 
meaningless cliche, but the pressure to teach meaning continues. The 
pressure becomes a vital one for balance in the curriculum since meaning 
and its effects are to be found in the kinds of experiences the school 
provides for the pupil. Through recent research the phrase development 
of meanin^i has been given new vitality and respectability. It seems 

•Joint Committee on Improvement of Science TcnclilnR of the Unlvei5'ty of Tttinois. 
tmprovina Science Promtns in Illinois. Urbana: University of lllnois, 1958. As dis- 
cussed in L. J< Cronbacii, op, cit. 
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liighly probable that its influence on the airriciiliini will soon be con- 
structively reinstated. 

An important factor in this regard is that educators and psychologists 
are noNV defining the operations required to teach meaning. At the 
University of Illinois, for example, those interested in improving methods 
of teaching mathematics indicate the importance of two conditions for 
achieving meaning. The first of these is precision of language, i.e., teachers 
and textbooks must use unambiguous language; and the second is dis- 
covery, i.e., the presentation of problems according to a prescribed order 
of difficulty and unknoNvns so that in working oi t these problems the 
pupil is able to discover for himself the generalizations involved.'" 

These developments are worthy of attention since they represent a 
successful bridging of the gap between psychological principles and edu- 
cational practices. 

The development of precision of language in mathematics is assumed 
to take a course approximating the following: (a) There is first an as- 
sumption that there are mathematical entities (e.g., the number 3), and 
that these are nonphysical referents, (b) Pupils <:evelop awareness of 
these entities by experience (the child has three dolls and requires three 
sets of clothes, three carriages, etc.). (c) A name (symbol) is found for 
the entity. The name is essential because it provides the pupil with a 
basis for communicating his awareness. The name might be in the form 
of a gesture (three fingers) or in terms of a verbalization. In this process 
it is essential to recognize that by increasing awareness and experience, 
the name (symbol) itself does not acquire additional attributes. The 
symbol does nothing more than stand for the referent; both must be kept 
distinct if pupils are to develop precise meanings. The distinction between 
symbols and numbers, for example, is ilhistrated in the following sen- 
tences: 

'6363' contains '63' hvice, but 6363 contains 63 one hundred one times. 
'31425' has 5 digits and denotes a number which is divisible bv 5. 
•3 -f 4,' '8 - 1,' and 7' are names of 3 -j- 4. 
'%' and 'y,i' are different symbols, but % is 

The assumptions that are made herein follow closely the procedure 
generally described for the development of concepts. In any area of sub- 

" The discussion of meaning in mathematics is hased on M. Bcberman. An Emerg- 
itift Prodfam of Secomlary School Mathematics. Canihridge, .Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Similar general principles govern the presentation of the 
Syracuse University Madison Project materials. 

" .M. Bsberman, ibid., p. 11-12. 
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ject matter it is essential that the curriculum be based on the develop- 
ment of precise concepts. The tyranny of inaccurately developed con- 
cepts is that associated symbols become masters of men when they be- 
come "real" or when they are used as an explanation of causality (e.g., in 
superstitions, racial prejudice). 

The principle of discovery follows in natural sequence from the bases 
of concept formation. Understanding in any area will be promoted and 
encouraged if the pupil plays an active role in formulating for himself 
the generalizations desired from a particular IjBSsUtl. achieve balance 
in a curriculum, in which discovery is used, there must be careful plan- 
ning in the selection of materials to be used, of the presentation sequence 
of the material, and of pupil activities. This general plan touches on what 
appears to be an obvious necessity, but a long-neglected requirement, in 
educational practice. In the context of the teaching machine discussed 
elsewhere in this chapter, it has been designated by the term "program- 
ing." In general, it is the procedure used by the Illinois group for teaching 
mathematics, wherein the teacher insists on invention by the pupil in the 
areas of algebraic algorisms, solving of simple equations and inequations, 
and manipulating algebraic expressions. By means of direct experience 
the pupil first develops an awareness of the concept (entity), then the 
principles involved, and sometime later he calls it by its name — either 
one he invents or one given it by the mathematicians. 

The Illinois program demonstrates the feasibility of the successful ap- 
plication of learning principles to the teaching of mathematics. Through 
such analysis we can achieve the objective of pupil understanding in 
other programs of study. By the discovery method the pupil is provided 
many experiences with the referent, and through these experiences he 
interprets for himself the meaning to be generalized from those experi- 
ences. 

This view seems to hold up against the laboratory findings as shown in 
an analysis of verbal learning by Underwood.*- His primary purpose was 
to analyze the implication of a laboratory variable for the educative proc- 
ess. In this analysis it was clearly stated that our primary educational 
effort is devoted to making meaningful to the pupil what are, at first, 
meaningless verbalizations. The analysis then considers the substantial 
evidence that meaningfulness may be defined as the number of associa* 
tions that are elicited by a particular verbal unit. In turn, the number of 
associations elicited were found to be correlated with familiarity of the 
word. Thus, meaningfulness w.. > demonstrated to be the result of fre* 

" B. J. Underwood. 'Verbal Learning in the Educative Process/' tlorvard Educch 
ttonal Review 29: 107-17; Sprin« 1939. 
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quency of experience with the verbal unit. Once the pupil acquirer a 
relatively high level of meaningfulness for a verbal unit, new associa- 
tions and combinations with other verbal units can be made more readily. 
This is one of the ways in which verbal behavior aids the pupil to reach 
new solutions to problems in problem solving and to organize his ideas 
in creative thinking. If there is a paucity of associations with these words, 
or if the associations are inaccurate, then we say that the pupil has learned 
by rote or has learned arbitrary associations that are of relatively little 
value to him. 

The process of building meaning by wide experience in a variety of 
situations is essential to the development of associations. The more asso- 
ciations, and consequently meanings, the pupil has for each of the verbal 
units, the more able will he be to "discover tor himself new solutions to 
problems and thus to co itinue to grow and develop when his formal 
education is completed. To achieve this value it will be essential that 
the curriculum be based on a systematic analysis of tasks and experiences 
the pupil must have in each discipline that are most representative of 
the patterns he will need later in life, just as the mathematician-secondary 
school teacher teams have done in the Illinois study. 

Pressure To Automafize th^ Classroom 

By hindsight, it now seems that pressures toward automatizing the 
classroom were inevitable in a society in which automation has crept into 
every field of industrial and scientific endeavor. The claims for automa- 
tion are that it will save teachers, will make for greater efficiency in 
learning, and will make it easier to provide for individual differences. 
In the face of this pressure it would be an easy matter to go overboard 
and put television into every classroom or to teach solely by the use of 
a teaching machine. To do so without a consideration of other values 
(e.g., the development of social skills through teacher-pupil and pupiK 
pupil interaction) would soon create an imbalance. Even the use of one 
form of automation to the exclusion of another might lead to a degree of 
imbalance^ Enthusiasts for television, for example, emphasize its efficient 
communication, and the ease with which one teacher can contact larger 
populations of pupils simultaneously. The disadvantage in television 
teaching is the lack of control over pupil motivations and the lack of con- 
tact between pupil and teacher. 

Although the teaching machine also excludes direct contact with the 
teacher, its values are found in the careful programing of pupil activity 
and the selective administration of rewards for correct behavior. Both 
television and teaching mnrhinos appear to be capable of fulfilling some 
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basic etUicational re(iuirements; however, each would create inibahmci' 
if used by itself. Discussion of both would require quite different con- 
siderations. Accordingly, the present discussion will be limited to the 
teaching machine, since its development depends more directly on cer- 
tain principles in the psychological foundations of education. 

The teaching machine is not new. It has been nearly 30 years since 
Pressey" wrote his "Contributions Toward the Coming Industrial Revo- 
lution in Education." At that time he had developed simple machines 
for self-teaching and had used these in his classes. Th ; primary emphasis 
in the development of these first devices was in the testing function. Stu- 
dents using the instruments obtained immediate knowledge of results 
and corrections to their errors on multiple-choice questions. (The ina- 
bility of the teacher to provide continual reinforcement to the pupils 
in large classes has long been recognized as a problem in teaching and 
learning.) In spite of the fact that these devices could serve a useful func- 
tion in education there was little interest in them, either by psychologists 
or educators, perhaps because the testing function could be more fle.xibly 
handled in other ways. 

A revitali/ation. leading to the current interest in the teaching ma- 
chine, occurred as a result of B. F. Skinner's research. In a very real 
sense, the successful use of the teaching machine depends on and is a 
confirmation of Skinner's functional analysis of behavior. These prin- 
ciples, on which the current use of the machine is patterned, are de- 
scribed by Hively as follows: 

1. Create an atmosphcri' conducive to study by eliminating extranrous 
stimuli. 

2. Overcome tlie interferiiiR effects of anxiety and timidity by the reduction 
of, or better still, the elimination of negative reinforcement (punishment). 

3. Ol)ser\e the pupil's hohiivior carefully, study his interests, and Rain his 
respect and confidence in order that effective rewards may he located. 

4. Since behavior patterns are strenRtheiicd bv rewarding circumstances, 
the rewards m»tst he carefully provided so that the desired behavior patterns 
are rewarded and undcsir; ble ones are not rewarded. 

5. Rewards may be provided by knowledge of results and/ or hy pointing 
out relationships between the student's interests and the material studied. 

6. Control of behavior depends »ipon the accurate presentation of rewards. 
Wry often classroom outcomes are not those expected because other rewards 
may be present that are uncontrolled by the teacher, .\moiig these are the 
ptipil's own interpretation (which may differ from the teacher's) of the 

'^S. L. Presst-y. "A Third and Fourth Contrihiitioii Toward the ConiiiiK Industrial 
Revolution in Education." School and Society 36: 668-72; November 1932. 
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rewards and control exerted by rewords meted out by other members of 
he c ass Consequently, disciplinary problems may arise because of a conflict 
in inte ests. Delayed rewards which are tied into behavior patterns not rec 
Sfn an^ l^V misinformation to the pupil. Infrequent rewards 

Tl of thi^P ; ^^Sat»ve rewards result in anxiety, avoidance and resentment. 

fnntrni f fl,""' P'^S"""" '''«"'*"g ^vith the teacher's 

control of the earnmg process. (The most effective way of eliminating an 

LementT " ' " " 

7. Adjust the subject matter to the pupil's level of abilitv (readiness). The 
matenal should be presented in a graded sequence, always" challenS to the 
pupil but within the level of his ability." cnauengmg to the 

The foregoing description must be taken into account before the nuoil 
^arns. particularly in programing, since the machine must "teach" auto- 
matically. Through this view of the machine, the curriculum maker can 
become more aware, not only of the principles of the leaming-teaching 
process but a Iso m the way these principles are implemented. The "ma- 
chine has called attention t.) two very important processes. The first is 
that of reinforcement of the pupil's behavior. The automatic confirmation 
of correct responses is not new since this was the essential characteristic 
of Pressey s machine. The second process, that of programing, is Skin- 
ners contribution. 

Programing consists of the careful sequential ordering of problems so 
that he pupil can proceed with a reasonable probability of success from 
the simple to the complex, from the easy to the more difficult, without 
guidance from others. In Skinner's terms, the pupil's behavior is shaped, 
through the approximation method, by a combination of reinforcement 
and programing provided by the machine, 'llirougb the use of these 
processes it is possible for the pupil to proceed at his own pace, and 
Within the limits of his oNvn resources and capacities. Once the pupil 
has learned certain behavior pattems-e.g., within arithmetic or a foreign 
language-he may review what has been learned bv repeating the pro- 
gram, or extensions of the program, to maintain his level of proficiency 

There have been many modifications of the teaching machine. The 
scrambled book and simple machines resembling a cross between com- 
puting machines and counters have been developed. Elaborate devices 
utilizing electronic networks are available. It seems quite reasonable that 
as research continues in this now popular area the machines will become 
more complex. They can be developed, for example, to store several con- 
secutive programs; to test pupils and refer them to the appropriate pro- 

ior. Ifarvard Educational Review 29 : 37-42; Winter 1959. 
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grain for their specific level ot* ability; to store information of several 
varieties so that it can be relayed automatically to the pupil at specific 
parts of the program or relayed on demand by the pupil if and when 
he needs it. This seems an answer to those who say that the teaching 
machine is limited to the mere teaching of associations. 

The contributicm of the teaching machine is not in the mechanical 
device or machine which by itself is a mere shell. Its importance is in 
bringing to the attention of the educator several important variables in 
the teaching process and ways of implementing these in teaching (and 
the teaching machine is only one way). Most important of all, the ma- 
chine has suggested Nuriables in a form that can now be subjected to 
experimental test From the research conducted thus far there has come 
a new language. We find such terms as "programing " already described; 
"cueing," to represent the information given to the pupil at various points 
in the program; "branching," to indicate that the program goes from one 
main theme to one or more side paths; and "step-size," to indicate the 
magnitude of the jump between one problem and the next, either in terms 
of difficulty or complexity. Each of these represents a variable of funda- 
mental importance in planning the curriculum. For example, "What are 
the technical rules by which programs are developed?" and "What is the 
effect of *step-sis{e' on learning?" 

The answers to many questions will tome about through the direct use 
of the machine. The designer-teacher Nvill get some idea of the program's 
weaknesses and strengths by analysis of pupil responses to problems un- 
der specified conditions of programing. The problem can then be re- 
arranged to acliiese the desired degree of efficiency. In addition, the 
use of these devices permits an analysis of subject matter so that it can 
be deliberately taught in a prescribed manner. The pupil's progress and 
level of accomplishment accordingly can be evaluated more accurately 
than is possible with older methods. In this process of feedback from 
machine to designer to program we envision a substantial contribution 
to the curriculum and in methods of constructing the curriculutn. There 
is no reason why much of what is learned in the process of studying the 
teaching machine and its potetitiality should not feed back to help the 
general improvement of the curriculum. As portions of the curriculum 
are defined in terms of pupil activity, the machine, through its research 
potentiality, will contribute to a kind of curriculum balance. 

The limitations or possibilities of the teaching machine are not fulK* 
known at the present titne. The educator and the ps\ chologist should be 
concerned with studx* of the behavioral and curricular variables rather 
than with the mechanical aspects of the machine. When \sv know these. 
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we can dictate what we want the machine to do and then work with 
the engineer trained in electronics and mechanics to design and construct 
the machine. It is too early to know just how far we can go into the 
development of the complex cognitive processes (e.g., thinking and 
problem solving) with such devices. At present it is relatively easy to 
teach rules for problem solving but more difficult to teach problem 
solving per se. However, it seems reasonable that comple.x electronic 
machines, with their mammoth storage and memory facilities, can be 
modified to teach these cognitive behaviors as we come to understand 
the processes involved. 

At t.iis writing the prophecy that by 1960 there would be a teaching 
machine^ in every classroom has not been fulfilled. We are moving slowly 
in this regard, perhaps because of inertia, perhaps because we are cau- 
tious, or perhaps because we are suspicious and possibly a little threat- 
ened. From the standpoint of curriculum balance, we must recognize 
that the machine does have its negative values. It cannot, at present 
provide the flexibility of the tutor; it is limited in its adaptability to the 
higher mental processes; it cannot handle controversial material; and 
it is not adaptable in any manner or means for the teaching of social be- 
havior and nonverbal interaction with the environment. 

Curriculum balance will be achieved by relegating some of these be- 
haviors to automatic teaching, thereby giving the machine a supplemen- 
tary role to the teaching function as we now know it. Thus the teacher 
can help pupils develop social behavior, handle controversial material 
and argument, and develop cuative ability and problem solving skills, 
the absence of which are potential sources of imbalance in the curricu- 
lum. 

Motivation, Talent and Creativity 

A prime concern in building an effective curriculum is to provide for 
the pupiPs readiness. Within this term is embodied the core of psycho- 
logical influences that prepare the pupil to profit from experience. His 
readiness for any learning experience is his present level of development 
resulting from the cumulative effect and interaction of maturation and 
learning that prepare him for further learning. We commonly think of 
tlie developmental tasks within this context. 

It is easy to see that most of the decisions about the curriculum must 
be made against the backdrop of readiness factors. A major consideration 
is, "How to adapt to individual diiferencesr It is within this orientati(m 
that we decide such matters as the level of difficulty and the kind of ma- 
terial to be presented; the kind and number of curricula to be offered; 
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whether to group pupils and, if so, in what kind of group; and whether 
or not to accelerate advanced pupils. 

The pressures for such adaptation have varied from one era to another. 
Age-grading has been with us for some time, on the assumption that age 
is related to and is a good index of readiness. We have tried to improve 
on this procedure. At one time the ungraded program was advocated for 
part of the pupil's school experience; at another time the benefits to be 
derived from grouping pupils were emphasized. Currently, one of the 
pressures appears to be in the direction of considering the exceptional 
child, particularly the mentally retarded and the gifted. Imbalance can 
easily occur if we direct our attention only to one or the other of the 
extreme groups, just as it may occur if we consider the average child 
exclusi\ely. Although we recognize the importance of both groups, the 
present discussion will be limited to the recent developments in the study 
of the gifted child. This is of particular importance since a fundamental 
value of our form of education is that all individuals should have the 
opportunity of going as far as their abilities will permit. That this is not 
the case at present is demonstrated by the fact that only about 60 percent 
of those capable of going to college do so. 

Recent evidence is throwing new light on the nature of "giftedness." 
The emergent definition may have major implications for the curriculum. 
Most individuals, lay persons and scientists alike, have accepted the 
assumptions that IQ and talent or giftedness were linearly related, and 
that talent was more or less restricted to the realm of artistic endeavor. 
It is now becoming clear that these assumptions are not completely ade- 
quate in the identification of giftedness. Common illustrations are those 
of the so*called "late bloomers" (such as Franklin Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill) whose talents were not easily recognized upon entrance to 
college or during their years in college. Similarly, in a study by Roc,^^ 
it was shown that among a group of eminent scientists some did not have 
outstanding school records. 

Other data indicate that among a group of subjects, all of whom 
had high IQ's as children, there were two distinctly separate groups, one 
successful and the other less so. In the latter group were those who failed 
to extend their education beyond high school. They were employed in 
skilled and low-level management positions, while the former were in 
professitmal occupations. Both groups were equally satisfied in their 
jobs. The distinction between the two groups seemed to be in their need 

A. Hoe. The Makinu of a Mentist. New Ymk: Dotlil Mead aiul Co., 1953. 
L. Nf. TiTinaii and M. H. Odrii. The Gifted Child Grous f/;. Stanford, California; 
Stanford University Press, 1956. 
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for uclilevfiiieiil as revealed |)>* their backjurountl and interests. T1k» 
principal determining factors in the development of this need were in 
their backgrounds; particularly important was socioeconomic status. Other 
factors included a home atmosphere capable of affording the child many 
opportunities for development, a generally accelerating atmosphere with 
many books and hobbies. The education of the parents beyond high 
school was also a factor. 

One difficulty in being able to predict and identify talent or giftedness 
is the difference in values that may lie found among schools. Some, for 
example, define good performance in terms of memory skills, others in 
terms of athletic prowess. Still others are dedicated to dogmatic formula- 
tions of absolutes. 

Curricular imbalance has occurred as a result of stereotyped definitions 
of talent, creativity and giftedness, thereby limiting our adequacy in 
educating the child with these abilities. First, we have taken intelligence 
to be a necessary prerequisite to learning to think, thus shifting our 
attention from the view that perhaps intelligence, broadly defined as 
thinking, can be taught. We have somehow lost sight of the fact that 
intelligence is predictive of performance only insofar as our present 
teaching methods are concerned. Accordingly, we have given insufficient 
attention to the search for new methods. Second, by restricting the 
identification of talent to pupils with high IQ*s we have been blinded 
to the identification of other factors of greater importance at higher 
levels of intelligence than mere increase in IQ. These are the noncognitive 
factors including motivations, interests and values. Third, we often 
think of talent in terms of achievement in the fine arts, drawing us away 
from talent as it occurs* in other fields of endeavor, such as science. 

Thus, it appears that a proper concern of the school is one of influenc- 
inij the pupil to strive toward progressively more significant goals. 
This pl i tu tnenon is not the same as motivation in the commonly accepted 
sense o:' . loacher-applied technique, but is the development of a need 
for achievement. The evidence shows that this need can be learned 
through experiences that encourage early independence and initiative, 
that permit the child opportunity to speak up for himself without feeling 
guilty or without submitting condescendingly to authority, and that de- 
velop feelings of importance as an individual rather than subordination 
to the loyalties of the family unit. These, to be effective, must be ex- 
perienced in a setting that provides concurrently for the security of 
warmth and affection. While dictatorial policies may be used in decisions 

"D. C. McClelland. J. W. Atkinson, R. A. Clark and K. L. Lowell. The Achieve^ 
ment Stotive. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 
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for which the child has not reached the appropriate level of maturity, 
the parents still act in a way tliat highlights tlie importance of the child s 
individuality. These control patterns have been substantiated as related 
to the development of the need for achievement in a comparison of two 
subcultures within our society.^® 

Although these findings, related to the acliievement need, indicate the 
factors that function within the family, it seems reasonable to expect that 
a consideration of similar factors in the curriculum will tend to encourage 
the development of striving behavior so important to the fulfillment of 
talent. It is easy to visuuli/o the optimistic attitude and striving behavior 
of a pupil in a classroom in which the teacher establishes a climate of 
real respect for the judgments, interests nnd decisions of the pupil. In 
contrast with this would be the docile, plodding behavior of the pupil 
hacking away at his subjects in n classroom in which the teacher is con- 
cerned with little else than the satisfaction of his own needs (maintain- 
ing rigid discipline, following "the book" to the letter, extreme nentness, 
and the like). A reasonable conjecture at this point is that these experi- 
ences, early in the educational career of the child, would be as important 
as those in the family. The development of such motivational factors ap- 
pears to be worthy* of serious attention in tht curriculum. 

There is evidence growing out of research in school situations which 
should be most comincing to the educator concerning the importance 
of the nonmotivational factors in the development of creativity. These 
data come from a program of research conducted by Getzels and Jack- 
son at the University of Chicago. Their studies were concerned with 
two groups of adolescents: a high IQ group of pupils who were in the top 
20 percent in IQ measures and in tlie bottom 20 percent in creativity 
measures; and a high creativity group of pupils selected because they 
were in the bottom 20 percent in IQ and in the top 20 percent in creativity 
measures. Among the interesting findings was this: both groups were 
equally superior in academic performance to tlu* school population as a 
whole. Under other circumstances the latter group would have been 
identified as "ovcrachievers," heretofore stigmatized in many places as 
being the result of maladjustment. IIf)wcver, the data indicate that at 

"F. L. StrocUheck. Taniily Interaction. \'ahies and Achievmicnt.'* In: David C. 
McClelland and others. Talent and Society: Sew Perspectives in the tdvutifxcntion of 
Talent. New York: D. \'an Xostrund Co., 19.58. 

J, \V. Cet/els and P. \V. Jackson* **The Meaning of Giftedness: An Kxaniitmtion of 
An Evpaiidinu Concept.** Phi Delta Kappan. Noveniher 19.58. p. 7.5-78. 

^•J. W. Cetzels and P. \V. Jackson. 'Tlie IliKlily Creative and Hi«hly Intellijjent 
Ad(»lescent: An Attempt at Dilferentiation.'* Paper read at the American Psyeliolo«ical 
Ass(jciatic)ti convcntiotK Wasliin^ton, O.C., .Scpteniher U).58. 
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least one alternative explanation is possible, namely, that creativity may 
account for some kinds of overachieving as presently defined. Perhaps a 
new definition is needed. 

The two groups did differ in other ways. With respect to the manner of 
cognitive functioning^ the creative adolescents tried new techniques, were 
inventive, were not afraid to stray from the customary procedures, and 
took risks in thinking through solutions to problems. The high IQ 
adolescent, on the other hand, tended to stay with the usual solutions, 
never straying to the uncertainty of the unknown. With respect to values, 
the creative group was more unconventional and original, while the high 
IQ group in general tended to conform to the values of their teachers 
and to accept the more conventional values. It is little wonder that in 
the same study the high IQ group stood out iis being the one teachers 
adjudged more desirable than the average student, while the high 
creative group did not achieve this dubious distinction! 

Like Cetzels and Jackson, I believe that the view of Guilford neatly 
sums up the implication for curriculum balance of the current emphasis 
in research on talent and creativity. He says: 

In tests of convergent thinking there is almost always one conclusion or 
ansu^r that is regarded as unique, and thinking is to be channeled or con- 
trolled in the direction of that answer. ... In divergent thinking, on the 
other hand, there is much searching about or going off in various directions* . . . 
Reje-Mng the old solution and striking out in some new direction is necessary 
(to crefttive thinking), and the resourceful organism will probably succeed. 

[Education! has emphasized abilities in the area of convergent thinking and 
evaluation, often at the expense of development in the area of divergent think* 
ing. We have attempted to teach students how to arrive at ''correct'* answers 
that our civilization has taught us are correct. This is convergent thinking. . . . 
Outside the arts we have generally discouraged the development of divergent 
thinking abilities, unintentionally but eflPectively.*' 

Career Cfio/ce 

A perennial focal point of pressure is that of occupational demand. 
Each decade has its own peculiar personnel requirements as a result of 
technological advances and of changes in supply and demand of trained 
personnel In one decade pressures may be toward Increasing the number 
of doctors, in another that of inpreaslng the number of teachers. Today 
it is toward increasing the number of scientists. The pressure that gets 
consideration ^may be only roughly related tci the actual shortage, e.g., 

" J. P. Guilford A Revised Structure of Intellect. Keports from the Psycliolo«ical 
I.afH)ratory. No. 19. Los Anuolts: University of Southern OiUfomia. April 1937. p. 
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teachers of the elementary and secondary schools are in as short supply 
as any professional group, yet the need for scientists has captured the 
interest and attention of people to a greater extent. When these pressures 
anse, they are often based on current needs, or on those which appear 
to be momentariK- important, without consideration for the projected 
needs of the indiN-idual or of society. By submitting to the pressure there 
IS the possibility that we may be demanding, informally, that pupils 
take up occupations that are incompatible with their interests, self- 
concept and general readiness. 

Another influence toward imbalance in the curriculum may result 
when a \ agne notion, for example, that "science is important" (growing 
out of the occupational demand for scientists), becomes translated into 
an increased emphasis on mathematics, physics and chemistry in one 
school and on something quite difl^erent in another. In both cases, that of 
career choice and of curriculum construction, decisions are often made 
on a superficial analysis of the pressures in question. Oftentimes the 
merits of a new proposal are accepted without trying to achieve a clarity 
of definition, purposes, and ways by which such purposes might be 
attained. The importance of this pressure should be n iewed primarilv 
from the standpoint of the pupil's career choice and of consequent 
ciirrictilar implications. 

The decision to enter a specific vocation is one of the most importan< 
in the pupil's lifetime. This is eas>' to understand when we know what 
a vocation means to the individual. There is no other part of our active 
lives in which so much time is invested, nor is there any other activity 
that has the potentiality for satisfying so great a number of needs. Each 
vocation has its unique pattern of liNing as well as its characteristic 
demands on the individual's skills, capacities and energy. One's im- 
mediate associates, and often his closest associates, are those met within 
the occupation. \ er>- often there are dlfl^erences in the standards estab- 
lished for indiN idual behavior, e.g., the strict demands once made of 
the teacher in contrast to the greater freedom permitted the actor. 

Even the language one uses may he peculiar to a particular occupa- 
tion. Vocations arc one of the most influential determinants of social 
class. They also provide indh iduals with a way of benefiting the rest 
of society and posterity. This may he seen in the case of the elementary 
school teacher who helps to mold the lives of 30 children in a single class 
or. more strikingly, to he a major influence on 30 tnaii-N-ears during the 
tmme of a single >ear with a single class. In addition io affecting income 
the vocation affects the intliNidual's daily working hours, leisure time, 
and contacts with others. In making his Nocational choice these con- 
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siderations must be weighed carefully and with understanding of the 
pupil If the choice is not consistent with his self-concept, he can only 
meet his job with conflict and frustration. Such a decision is not to be 
made lightl>% The school must be concerned with the dynamics of 
behavior that are involved in vocational choice. 

An important change has been occurring in our views about the selec- 
tion of a vocation, consistent with the orientation previously presented. 
There is a movement away from the idea of matching personal charac- 
teristics with job requirements, a rather mechanical procedure at best. 
The trend is to think in terms of vocational development as a process 
beginning in the very early school years (or even earlier) and cul- 
minating in a decision or a series of decisions.^^ This view is a far cry 
from the pressures of becoming a skilled worker, a clerical worker, an 
engineer, or a doctor because of the urgency of the moment. 

There have been many contributions, certain of which are 
represented in the present discussion, within recent years concerning 
the choice of a vocation as a developmental process. These studies seem 
to be saying that the c - .oice of a vocation is an attempt to find a place 
in an occupation which is consistent with the picture a person has of 
himself. Particularly important is the need for self-expression in work, 
i.e., the potential of the occupation to permit the indh idual to use his 
abilities and capabilities. We have all knoNvn indiNiduals who were 
frustrated in their occupations because they were unable to use a 
highly developed skill. The opportunity to use our skills tends to make 
work interesting. The opportunity to express our interests is related to 
the occupational field. While it is true that these satisfactions can be 
achieved in other ways, as for example, through avocations, these are 
less satisfactory outlets in the long run. 

We once viewed career choice as a problem initiated in the adolescent 
years. Now we view such choice as a concern of the elementary school 
as well. During the early years the pupil goes through the firowth stapfi 
in vocational development.*-'*' At this time the foundations of the self- 
concept are being laid down and the basic personality trends become 
t'stablished. By the time the child is ten >ears old the attitudes and 
interests appropriate to his or her sex-role arc dominant and relatively 

■R. G. Kuhlen. "Adolescence." In: C. \\\ Harris, editor. Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. Third edition. New York: The Macmillan Co.. 1960. 

^ E. Ginzbcrg and others. Occupational Choice: An Approach to a Cencral Theortj, 
Xevv York: Columbia Tniversity I'rt'ss. 1051. 

A. Roe. The Pstjchologtj of Occupatioius. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 
D, E. Super. The PstjchnlopJ of Careers. New York: Hnrper & RrothcTs. 1957. 
"•Ibid. 
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stable. Jiwt as important are tlie other kiiiils of learning iiieludiuK learning- 
liow-to-learn, discnssed elsewhere in this ehaptor, and leuriiiiin how to 
phiy out the roles of others in various situations. These, together wid) 
flic process of identification, are the major dements in social learning. 

Ky riiese means the pupil learns liow people in dillcrent occupations 
behave. He learns some of the tasb of the elcrk by playing store, he 
begins to understand the teacher-pupil relationship by playing teacher, 
and begins to realize some of the advantages and disadvantages of each 
occupation as he plays at it. He learns that he has certain limitations and 
to accept these or not, as he profits from his experience. He learns the 
skills that are so important in social interaction: how to persuade others, 
how to contribute to a group endeavor, and how to judge others and 
their reactions to him. Those parts of the self-concept duit bring satis- 
faction are maintained while those that bring failure are rejected und 
eliminated, then replaced by others. This is the nature of reality testing. 

.\lthough the growth period does not stop completely at adolescence, 
it does appear to diminish, giving way to the time called the exploratory 
period.'^ All personality trends, well established by this time through 
the childhood experiences, must inevitably have their influence on the 
outcomes of adolescent experience. The selection of a vocation is a most 
crucial decision for the adolescent and is one of bis major concerns. 
Accordingly, the processes of role playing, identification and reality 
testing are turned from the more general patterns of behavior and are 
focused sharply on occupational choice. The adolescent must now learn 
to understand himself through a period of self-e.Kploration and to e.Kplore 
opportunities for satisfying his needs in an occupation in which the 
demands are consistent widi his self-concept. He is confronted with a 
consideration of the emotional settings and emotional satisfactions for 
various work situations. He wants to kiiow what he can expect from the 
job as well as what the job e.vpeets from liiin. Other factors that must 
be considered include the satisfactions offered, the kinds of social rela- 
tions, and the amount of freedom one can expect. 

How very different and how much more complex is the process of 
vocational dcNclopment from the traditionally accepted view of occupa- 
tional choice! A comparison of the implications is striking. The decision 
is not a momentary one (even from die standpoint of a \ ear or so) but 
is die result of long years of experience. The responsibility is not just 
that of the individual but of die society at large, including die school. 
The concern is not just that of the secondary school but diat of die 
elementary school as well. 
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In a period of changing tochnologioal devclopmonls in which the 
occupational requirements cannot easily he foreseen, the best course 
follow in order to achieve curriculum balance appears to be one in 
wlUch the elementary school does its utmost to provide an adequate 
development of capal)ilities. Our potential can only be safeguarded by 
seeing that all pupils develop their talents, however little or great these 
may be. to their fullest capacity* During the growth period the school 
should contribute to the development of a flexible and adaptive person- 
ality. Both the elementary and tlie high school must see to it that certain 
occupations are not devalued. Very often there is a tendency to put 
a priority on college-trained occupations, followed by managerial and 
clerical then by skilled and semiskilled manual occupations. We .should, 
on the oth(»r hand, recognize that most pupils will be going into the 
latter (skilled and semiskilled) occupations. If they have been expo.sed 
to unfavorable comparisons of the manual occupations with the "white- 
collar" jobs, the result will be needless frustration and conflict. 

The high school curriculum should include^ opportunities for a wide 
variety of exploratory activity in several occupations. In this way the 
pupil can learn about himself in relation to the demands of a job. He 
can learn about personnel practices in these occupations, about the 
relationships between employers and employees, and further test his 
abilities in a wide range of manual intellectual and social activities. 
The balanced eurricuhnn can do much toward reducing the frustration 
and unhappiness that emerge when there is a discrepancy between 
aspiration or expectation and reality. 

Life Ad}u5tmenf and Menial Health 

In a newspaper quotation given c^arlier in this chapter, the life adjust- 
ment aspect of the curriculum is held in low esteem by .some observers, 
Such critics advocate eliminating this 'Villain** which seems to them 
only to steal the teacber*s time from more important duties. To these 
observers, it appears that the pupils emotional learning can somehow 
be .separated from his academic learning; that academic learning is the 
hard core and substance of the curriculum while 'life adjustment** is 
soft, unimportan"^ or irrelevant: and that, of the two, the academic 
learnings are the responsibilitx' of the school and the emotional learnings 
are the responsibility of the home or some other agency. The appeals, 
although loud, are more often than not ungrotmded in fact, and the 
arguments are emotionally loadc^d. While formal training in life adjust^ 
ment may not be a responsibilit>' of the school, elimination of a con- 
sideiution for ment*d hygiene certainly would be eqitally irresponsible 
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behavior on the part of school personnel. A balanced curriculum must 
make some provision for the promotion of mental health* 

There are two ways of viewing this pressure. One is that life adjust- 
ment may be considered basically a study of human behaN ior. If so, 
it then becomes a discipline in its own right, and the pupil may be 
drained in this body nf knowledge and metliodology just as in any other 
discipline. A question still remains, however, whether or not society 
considers training in the Ix^havioral sciences important enough to be a 
part of the elementary or seecmdary school curriculum. For the present, 
this question must be left unanswered. The second point is that develop- 
ment toward total maturity is a necessary objective if we are to achieve 
balance in the cui riculum. Accordingly, neglect of development in social 
and personal adjustment leads to imbalance. This is the orientation that 
will be considered in the remainder of this section. 

One difficulty in dealing with the concept of life adjustment and 
mental health is in the widt range of definitions. These encompass the 
prevention of mental illness, at one extreme, and at the other, the 
de\*eIopment of capacities for personal happiness and social usefulness."** 
While both are important, it is the latter that will be most commonly 
encountered by the teacher in day-to-day activity. 

An understanding of the individuals behavior from his point of 
view is a way of directing our att(*ntion to the notion of the self-concept. 
This concept is learned as the pupil explores his environment and tests 
his capacities in the classroom. Me soon reacts to himself as a stimulus. 
If he meets with regular success and satisfaction, in all probability the 
result will be a feeling of adequacy and self-ctmfidence. He will be 
better able to meet an occasional failure by attacking the problem directly 
rather than by giving up immediately. He tends to set new and progrcji- 
sively higher goals in a realistic fashion in the* sen.se that these goals are 
capable of being aehicNed. Individuals who are .self-accepting are also 
more accepting of others, are able to work eooperati\-ely, and are oriented 
toward the task at hand without ho.stility. All these are charaetcrij:tics 
leading to productive, efficient indi\'iduals working to capacity and 
unhampered by the burden of low self-esteem. Pupils who meet with 
frequent failure are in large part the opposites of their counterparts 
previously described. Constant failure tends to make the individual less 
able to meet new failures. Such pupils nuiy be boisterous in attempts 
to compensate for their feelings of inadequacy; they may withdraw 
from a challenging task for fear of further failure; they may attempt 

H. St. Strang. "Mental Ih-alth." tn: C. \V. Harris, editor. EncifclopnUa of Educa- 
Honat lU'srarriL Third cditidn. New York: 'I'hv Ntaemillmi Co., 1960. 
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to avoid responsibility by feigning stupidity; or they may withdraw 
into the world of daydreams where to thoni the fanlasy of success 
becomes real. 

Unfortunately, failure to learn is a common experience for many pupils. 
If no regard is given to this matter the school may, unknowingly, con- 
tribute to feelings of inadequacy and disturbed interpersonal relation- 
ships, for the consequence of contimied frustration is aggression. Vety 
often the aggression is directed toward the school, in the form of van- 
dalism and in premature leaving of school. Early dropouts may stem 
from dissatisfaction with school and may negatively affect the later 
adjustment of pupils. 

There are other areas besides failure that can influence mental health 
in the classroom. Pupils are frequently placed under undue stress result- 
ing from threat or other extreme motivation. Under these circumstances 
their behavior is characterized by the primitive, stereotyped and dis- 
organized responses that we e.xpect of emotional behavior, rather than 
the rational and integrated behavior necessary for problem solving. 
Competition, a conunonly used technique, often leads to anxiety. Some 
pupils soon recognize that they cannot always win. Eventually they 
may learn not to care for the rewards to be gained from competition, 
and it loses its motivating effect. Competition is most detrimental when 
the pupils self-esteem is broken down through failure. However, com- 
petition can be effective if judiciously used, e.g., by grouping pupils so 
that all have an equal chance of success. Very often the diversity of 
cultures within the classroom confronts the pupil with a conflict of 
values. For the well-integrated pupil these differences will probably 
have little effect. However, for the pupil who is already unstable they 
may have further effect on his instability, manifested in severe dis- 
satisfaction with school or home, or in some cases by patterns of 
delinquent behavior. Whether the pupil can avoid the ill efl^ects of any 
of these influences for even a temporary period depends on the adequacy 
of his earlier experiences. 

From this discussion it would appear that there are several reasonable 
objectives of life adjustment to which the school can contribute in order 
to avoid curriculum imbalance. Schools can provide pupils with an 
opportunity to progress successfully to increasingly difficult and chal- 
lenging goals, thereby enhancing the pupils .self-esteem. They can show 
the pupil that goals are not always immediately attainable and that when 
failure is experienced, he can profit from his failure and thereby develop 
fmtratiotutolerance. They can show tUv pupil that his own capacities 
may be developed for meeting his own demands and for contributing 
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to societ>\ thereby helping lUin io face rcaUltj. Helping pupils to channel 
hostility into sociiUly acceptable activities, to work under stress, to have 
the capacity to make adjustments, and to find security and happiness 
are other important objectives. 

In accomplishing these ends the scIk>o1 can do nnich by eliminating 
practices which tend to cause pupils to feel inferior. The first years of 
scliool must be recognized as strategic ones, for the teacher's behavior 
and the influences of the classroom climate may have prolonged elFect 
on the pupiVs motivations and adjustments. Modifications of existing 
curricula can l)e oflFered, adapted to the many needs of the pupil, in- 
cUiding practice in the techniques of adjustment. If it can do nothing 
more, the scliool can make a contribution by providing consistency 
that is ofl^n lacking in the home. Pupils have been found, for example, 
to need well-defined limits. Both permissiveness and limits are needed 
for healthy adjustment, and the limits must be clear and consistent. 
At the other extreme, some schools may find it profitable to benefit 
by the work of Ojemann and his associates. They have demonstrated 
that it is possible, through teaching the causes of behavior and giving 
practice in understanding these principles as they apply to himself, to 
enhance the pupiFs adequacy and adjustment. 

The reader ma\' lielieve that we have presented a favorable case for 
the consideration of mental health in achieving curricidum balance. The 
caution must be made, however, that our presentation has been outlined 
with the intent of highlighting one or two important areas. Many 
other areas must be considered. Those concerned with curriculum de- 
velopment must recogni/e that methods of helping emotionally disturbed 
children cannot be applied in the classroom. For this group the teachers 
primar>' function is referral to the personnel concerned. The methods 
of psychotherapy and education are considerably different. Tlie con- 
tribution of the curriculum to hfe adjustment will be primarily that of 
fostering mental health in support of the learning skills, attitudes and 
knowledge that comprise the bulk of the instructional program. These 
elements of the curriculum nuist be learned cffecttvehj. The pupil's 
success in these tasks is important for the present; their mastery is 
essential for his future. 

In summary, when a societal need is identified, the school is often 
tempted to meet this need by some chanjr< in its activities, \lat\y such 
n(»eds today seem to be directly related t(. the effectiveness of the cur- 

R. H. Ojemann, E. E. LeviU, VV. H. Lyle and M. F. WHteside. "The Effects of 
a 'Causal* Tcacher*trainlng Program and Certain Cnrrlcular ChauRes on Grade School 
Children." Joiitnat of Experimental Education 24; 95-U4; December 1955. 
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riculuin. When they U ud t(. tUv iiicorporatlon of untested iimovatlons, 
thedansfi of sabolaiAiiin tlic t iiiiienliim and of causing imbalance is pres- 
ent The school shoiihl no more exert itself to match some unexamined 
standard than should the larger society. This danger can he efFectively 
i lustratcd by the current pressmc to "keep up with the Russians." A 
decision for an inmiediatc cmricular change must be tempered by a 
judicious evaluation of the effects to lie caused hv the change. 

In this chapter an attempt has been made to inghlight certain areas 
111 which pressures seem to exist. Each of these pressures has the potential 
of throwing the instructional program into disequilibrium, unless such 
proposals are evaluated and tested in terms of the basic principles of 
human growth, dcN clopment and learning. In working toward the objec- 
tive of helping the pupil grow toward maturitv. the school cannot, through 
Its curriculum, afford to ciiiphasi/e skills and topical knowledge to the 
exclusion of developing the thought processes and emotional adjustment. 
As in the case of too quick and too complete response to pressure, such 
emphasis can easily lead to imbalance. 

This rcN iew foreshadows a ncNv and constructive relationship between 
the educator and the behavioral sciences in which his profession is 
rootetl Systematic investigations should be m ule of how children learn 
as well as of what they learn. Operational anabscs and fact-finding 
activity concerning the curriculum and its products and elFects should 
give an empirically based orientation that niav avoid curriculum im- 
balance. The school and society in general can hardlv afford a lesser 
alternative. 
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THESE ARE indeed exciting times in curriculum work. 
Many groups and persons, from the federal government to the man on the 
street, are making their opinions and influences felt with regard to what 
the schools are, or are not, offering. Th's is evidenced by the following 
miscellaneous samplings from the press: 

During its first year the National Defense Education Act has certified nearly 
$40,000,000 for purchase of instructional materials to improve the teaching of 
science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 

When Vice-Admiral Hyman Rickover appeared on "Meet the Press,'' audi- 
ence response was largest in the 14-year history of the program— 10,000 re> 
quests for copies of the interview. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will include a writing sample as 
part of its examination for those colleges desiring it. 

One school system labels as "food for thought" content of mathematics, 
science, English, histor>% and foreign laiiguage courses. Electives are called 
"desserts'" and are used mainly to tempt the appetites of students who are 
not college bound. 

Gallup poWs show that adults favor more homework for both elementary 
and high school students; studr .ts wanting more homework, however, are in 
the minority. 

The Council for Basic Education has spent $34,000 to define a basic cur- 
riculum and to present this information in a citizen's handbook. 

Scholarships arc available to elementary and secondary teachers who will 
attend summer programs on Asia offered by 31 colleges. 

A college president laments that high school graduates "have not thought 
enough, if at all.'' 

How to provide balance bet\veen sciences and the humanities, between 
required and elective courses, between subject matter and skills courses, 
between college preparatory and vocational programs, in-school and 

95 
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out-of-scliool assignments— all these questions are confronting educators, 
If not for the first time, with special force and vigor just now. 

In the face of such pressures, principals, teachers and others responsible 
for the education of children and youth must make decisions on the 
action level Some decide opportunistically by giving in at points at which 
pressure is greatest. Some are proceeding tentatively and carefully in 
an exiierimental spirit. Others, after careful study and research, are 
making decisions with assurance; while still others, head-in-sand fashion, 
are categorically resisting pressures to change anything from the way it is. 

What Is Curriculum Content? 

Curriculum content provides opportunities for students to learn and 
to make use of subiect umtter, skills and processes, and attitudes, mlues 
and appreciations. The various kinds of content may be described ;is 
follows: 

1. Subject matter Is niaterial organized for learning and teaching from 
the various disciplines: history, physics, sociology, French, etc. It has 
been traditionally organized by scholarly experts in the way that to them 
seemed logical. Problems in utilization of subject matter such as the 
following are characteristic of this kind of content: 

a. The problem of rapid chaufie, creating needs for additions and deletions 
as well as for frequent revision to bring subject matter up-to-date (A science 
book is ont-of*date before it comes off the press.) 

b. The problem of controversial material (Shall we teach about religion in 
school? Se.K? Communism? etc.) 

c. The problem of sequential arraufiement within the school program (Shall 
American history or geography be taught before diat of other countries? Simple 
cultures before comple.K ones?) 

d. The problem of inclusion as part of the turricular, cocurricular or extra- 
rurricular prosrams (Shoukl driver education be taught during or after school? 
Should an ''adult interest** nctivltv, such as fund raising, be carried on in 
school?). 

2. Skills and processes, as curriculum content, may be seen as including: 

a. The so-called "basic * skills of communication and number, traditionally 
tauKht as "subject matter*' called reading, writing and arithmetie, but used 
primarily as tools or skills in all curriculum areas 

b. The more complc.K processes not identified with any particular body of 
subject matter: problem solvinK. eritieal thinking, human relationships, citi- 
zenship, creativity, etc. 
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Herts pmblcnis of balance grow mit o( controversies eoiicerning the 
relative responsibility assumed by the elenientar)' and secondary schools 
for teaching the basic skills, e*g*) the proportion of time spent in teaming 
versus that s|)ent in using what is Icanied. 

3. Attitudes, values ami appreeiations as curriculum content preseni 
iniique problems that result from the fact that thc)' are acquired in the 
process of livinfi and learnin^i, whether or not schools consciously teach, 
or students consciously learn them. Pressures to teach or not to teach 
intercultural understanding, responsibilit>% patriotism, etc., continuously 
plague those responsible for deciding upon curriculum content. 

Subject matter, skills and attitudes are, of course, interrelated. That 
Is to say, none can be taught or learned in isolation. Each, however, 
can he seen and talked about as being primarily of concern at a given 
time for a given purpose. French is a body of subject matter for purposes 
of scheduling in the school program; it may be seen as a communication 
skill and taught as such by a teacher who has this goal in mind; what 
happens in the French classroom affects attitudes toward languages, 
toward learning, and in some cases perhaps toward the French people. 
Social studies, as subject matter, includes an extensive body of factual 
material, while skills of social interaction cannot be taught in isolation 
from attitudes about and appreciation for people. Reading can /lever 
l>e taught adequately if only the skill is built; for unless reading is 
valued, it ser>'es on!\' the niininuim utilitarian ))urno.ses. A subject luich 
as industrial arts, taught primarily as a skill, offers opportunities for 
providing aesthetic exi>eriences. 

.\ll three of the.se as^Kcts of curriculum conteul ha\ e presented prob- 
lems in the past, and today all show the effect!; of recent explosive 
changes. For example. subj(*c*t matter in textbook:^ is often outdated 
by the time it is publishe>^* and much information learned in .school is 
*1nstoricar' by the time a student graduates from hi^h school. C(*ofMad 
points out that ''general*' comnumieation skills are inadequate in a 
society made up of man\* different groups, each with its own subtle 
communication system.^ Porter calls attention to the fact that the home 
and school must now compete with television and other mass media 
in influencing opinions and tastes of the young. For example, political 
opinions are influenced by news commentators, and reading by parents 
to their children suffers by comparison with television performances.- 

^ John I. Coocllad. **S()c»letal I*rcssurcs and the Curriculum." lulucattonal Porum 23: 
19-39; November 1958. 

^William E. Porter. "Mass Coinnmnication and Education.^ Safioml Elementary 
Pritwtpatai: 12-16; February 1958. 
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Pressures for Changes in Content 
Pressures Exercised by Individuals 

Today the educational thoughts of James B. Conant and Admiral 
Uickover represent examples of two sources of pressures bearing on 
content selection. Both these men, although they have far diflFerent iK)ints 
of view, arc playing important roles in the determination of curriculum 
content. Which is •Vight'*? Is either "right'? Is either a compromise 
position? To answer these questions, value judgments are needed* 

Dr. Conant recommends that the curriculum requirements for gradu- 
ation from the comprehensive high school should include the following: 
four years of English, three years of social studies, one year of mathe- 
matics, and one year of science. In addition, for the academically talented 
students, approximately 13 to 20 percent. Dr. Conant recommends four 
years of mathematics, three years of .science, four years of foreign 
language, four years of English, and three years of social studies.^ 

Admiral Rickover contends that the comprehensive high school fosters 
a milieu of mediocrity that stifles the academically talented. He further 
contends that "nothing short of a complete reorganization of American 
education preceded by a revolutionary reversal of educational aims, can 
equip us for winning the educational race with the Rusi;ians.'' ^ 

Pressures from State and Federal Legislatures 

During periods of crisis state and federal legislatures greatly influence 
content selection of the curriculum of the public schools. Our federal 
goN'ernmcnt recently enacted Public Law 864, the National Defense 
Education Act, which provides financial support for study of selected 
subjects in the public school curriculum, namely, mathematics, science 
and modern foreign languages. This is but one of many types of pressures 
from the federal govenmient and is matched 1)\' similar eflforts from the 
state legislatures. 

It is important to rwognize that built into the National Defense 
Education Act are financial supports also for the expansion and improve- 

'Janips B. Conant. The Amcrkan Uiuh School Today, Xow York: McGrnw-Hllt 
Book Co., 1959. p. 47. 

• nicliiird I. Miller. "Admiral Bickover on American Education." Journal of Teacher 
Education 10: 14; September 1959. 

Vice-Admlral Hyman BIckover. "Echication In tlu» Nucleur Afie." Speech delivered 
at the dedication of Xnclear Power Tralnlnu Sduxil. Unkect States xXaval Submarine 
Base, New London. Connecticut. December 6, 1957. 
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ment of the counseling and guidance services of the pubhc schools, 
as well as the training programs in these fields in the colleges and 
iniiversities* Herein lies the strange dichotomy of a national program 
which encourages students to enroll in three selected fields of subject 
matter and at the same time strengthens the counseling and guidance 
programs which assist students in selecting the subjects most appropriate 
for them in all fields 

Professional educators are encouraged by the financial support for 
the three fields of mathematics^ science and modern foreign languages, 
but they are aware of the need for such supi)ort of the other fields in 
die total cuvricuhnn. If and when a powerful influence, such as federal 
or state sup^iort, extends the teaching of any one field, it is dramatically 
important for this area to arrive at a baUnice in the curricuhnn with 
other areas of instruction. 

Pressures from Scholars Adding New Corttent 

At the same time that such bodies as the state legishitures and the 
Congress are attempting to give direction to the curricuhnn of the pubhc 
schools, scholars from many disciphncs are adding new knowledge, skills 
and appreciations to all fields ol subject matter. Science alone has created 
more new knowledge in one generatic)n, even in the past 20 years, than 
has accumulated to that date throughout all the histor>' of mankind. 
Or, in terms of the individual learner, it is estimated that one person 
could study one subject for a lifetime and only begin to know a fraction 
of what is known today about that subject. 

Such pressures, of course, may create imbalance. Rut strong pressures 
tend to in\4te strong counterpressures and so eventually we see the 
horizon again le\'el off, temporarily perhaps, but somehow reassuringly 
mobile. One observer of the current scene states, "Values take their rich- 
i: . > from the tensions between each man and his society. . . 

Anotlier writer treats the same idea in an interestingly different context: 

There is a striking parallel to this compound cuiicern for balances that 
conlnbute tu a dynamic eciuilihrium. on the creative artist's construction of 
a "mobile.** Forms, weights, and spacings as well as light, shadow and color are 
all invr^tved as independent variables. Balance and effectiveness of free move- 
ment in the mobile are contingent on the way all these matters are considered 
and relaced in a total arrangement which maintains a dynamic equilibrium 
when suspendt»d. Imljalanee can !)e corrected ... in accord with the scientific 

^ Jacob Bn/nowski. "The Valnoii of Seience." hi: A. I Maslow, cilitor. New Knoid- 
edge in Humcn Values, Ni v. York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. p. 63. 
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basis of balance* The test of balance is a free, swinging equilibrium^ but the 
cteative artist who designs and develops a mobile is also concerned with a 
significant and satisfying arrangement of forms and substances with dynamic 
aesthetic balance.* 

It is conceivable that persons who are !)eing pressured may not be 
able to take the scientist s view that tensions are interesting, or share 
the artist's ple>isure in maintaining ectuilibrium by using the principles 
of aesthetic balance. Assuming, however, that pressures creating im- 
balances are inevitable and are not necessarily undesirable, we might 
raise questions suggested by some changes ahead)' effected, and then 
examine a process for dealing! with pressures for chatige.^ ' * t V ^ 

Some Changes in Content Already EfFected 
Mathematics 

VVe are approaching the time when one individual will Bnd it im- 
possible to learn all the nev\ knowledge that is being added in any one 
of the numerous subject matter fields. Our generation has experienced 
a scientific revolution, added to an older industrial revolution, that has 
tended to make mathematics and science more closely related. Prior to 
World War II it was sufiicient for a student to move slowly through 
the four fundamental processes with whole numbers, then learn these 
same processes in making calculations with fractions, decimals and 
percentages. This once required eight years in the elementary grades. 

Following this the student completed a year of algebra, which intro- 
duced equations and a new symbol system of letters instead of numbers. 
The learners were thus able to handle larger quantities and infinite 
numbers. The tenth and final year for most high school students was an 
introduction to Euclidean geometry, a world of space and dimension, 
but even then all calculations were made of only one projection with 
h'mited dimensions. 

Today, in an age of relativity, space and time have become significant 
relatives, and the concept and use of sets have become increasingly 
important in i. atheniatics and science. Kapid electronic calculators and 
digital computers have extended man's capacity to relate an endless 
number of variables, and this may make a great deal of difference in 
our content and developmental pattern of mathematics and science for 
grades one through twelve. 

•Laura Zirhes. "Concern for IhxUuwv in iUv Curritiihiin." Sationat Etementnru PHih 
vipal 33: 32-34; May 19^4, 
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We are seeking to ourich and expand the content of our mathematics 
ciirriciihini for all grade levels. In our el^mentar>^ arithmetic programs 
it is not enough to teach todi^ ys children to make calculations quickly 
and accurately. It is equally important to teach them l)oth to soKe 
difTicult prohlems and become increasingly able to state these problems 
well Some textbook publishers are attempting to extend the instructional 
materials to enable the student to learn how to state original problems. 

Many phases of algebra and geometry, formerly reserved for the ninth 
and tenth grades, are now taught in the elementar>* school grades. In 
some schools the entire ) ear s work in algebra and some parts of geometr>' 
are completed in the seNenth and eighth grades. This enables students to 
make greater depth studies in the fields of mathematics, science and 
related subjects. 

Equally important tu note is the sivinificant number of students now 
taking four full years of mathematics from grades nine through twelve. 
This number is increasing each year and high schools are working closely 
with colleges and universities to place phases of concept and skill develop- 
ment in mathematics, formerly taught in college, in the upper grades of 
high school. Experimental studies have showii that the abler students 
are successfully completing college and university courses in mathematics 
during their senior year in high school. 

Science 

Even more impressive haN e been the changes in the content and cur- 
rictdttm designs in the fields of science. Historically, the public schools 
have slowly introduced the young child to a world of life sciences* 
beginning with his immediate world of plants and animals. Throughout 
the programs in reading and social studies for the primary grades, 
materials were introduced on the weather and changing seasons of the 
>*ear. Only a limited amount of material on health education Wiis included 
in this program. 

Prior to the 1950s, science generalK* had not been niwn a place in 
the elementary school curriculum of sufficient importance to warrant 
treatment as a separate subject matter field. Furthermore, the physical 
sciences were not a part of the science program for the primarx' grades. 
Textbooks and related instructional materials were somewhat limited 
in scope. 

Today* we are introducing the kindergarten and primarj- grade stttdents 
to the complete range of physical and life sciences. Space ships, rockets 
and atoms have opened new worlds to our children, creating an interest 
and moti\'ation to learn science on all grade le\els. Textbooks are now 
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available for all grades, with sequentially organized materials which 
move from the foundation facts to the concepts and generalizations 
appropriate for each maturity level. 

Basic aspects of chemistry and phys\cs were once reserved for the 
final two years of high school and elected by a limited number of college* 
bound students. Such elements, however, are now distributed throughout 
the grades of both the elementary and junior high schools. We are striving 
for a scientific literacy, designed to prepare all students to live more 
successfully in an age of science. We are attempting to give students 
an opportunity to acquire a grasp of the almost limitless knowledge 
available in our times. 

In several college and university centers throughout the United States^ 
including the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Yale, and the Uni- 
versities of Maryland, Colorado and Illinois, leading educators, mathe- 
maticians and scientists are working to produce new mathematics and 
science programs for the schools. The National Science Foundation has 
engaged the interest and assistance of numerous persons in public school 
systems and of college and university professors in furthering this work. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of this total program has been the pro- 
cedures followed in providing an in-ser\'ice education experience for many 
classroom teachers. 

New Personal Skills 

Tremendous sums are now being spent on research in the areas of 
individual and group skills. American business and industry completed 
more than 5000 studies prior to World War II. and many more since 
that date, in the single area of leadership skills. It has become vitally 
necessary, especially in a democracy, to develop the skills of being a 
good leader or an informed follower. 

For years we apparently assumed that there were inherent qualities 
of leadership with which selected individuals were born. Throughout 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries we accepted this *'single man*' 
theory of leadership and searched for the particular person, rather than 
create educational progmms designed to develop the leadership skills 
within each perscm. By 1940. as the great need of manpower for the 
war effort increased, we slowly turned to our present e.xtensive and 
rewarding programs for leadership dexelopment. 

Although the public schools cannot match the research facilities and 
resources of business and industry to study these particular skills. ncNW- 
theless the public schools' program has been greatly improved in this 
area. Once we were free of the fatal notion that leadership is an endow- 
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nient of only a few, we began to make endless application of the science 
of leadership to all age groups. This idea, too, has changed the content 
and the organizational arrangements of the curriculum of grades one 
through twelve. 

Socio/ Studies and Social Sciences 

Social studies in the elementary grades were once only a limited 
abbreviation and simplification of the social sciences taught in the senior 
high schools, colleges and lun'versittes. Whereas we now have the social 
sciences of anthropology, sociology, psychology, political science^;^^ eco- 
nomics, history, philosophy and geography as sources of content foi^^the 
social studies of the elementary school grades, we once had only geW 
raphy, civics and history. Furthermore, the leadership skills to be 
taught in the social studies were incidental to the subject matter ot\ 
other content to be included. 

We once taught history and geography for the first time in the fourth 
grade and civics was confined to only the eighth or ninth grades. Today 
we teach social studies from the kindergarten throughout the elementary 
grades, and, in addition, the social sciences in the junior and senior high 
schools. We are concerned about the student's skill in living effectively 
with small and large groups, within and outside the classroom. Children 
and youth must gain proficiency in decision making, sometimes as leaders 
and in other situations as followers. 

Organizational arrangements, techniques of teaching, and room environ- 
ments in a modem classroom reflect this desire to make the student a par- 
ticipant in small or large decision making situations. Instead of having the 
source of all learning restricted to the teacher, the modern classroom has 
a variety of sources of information and knowledge. In this way the motiva- 
tion for learning is shifted to the student, and skills as leader or follower 
become an outgrowth of the total learning situation. 

Throughout the elementary grades, each student's leadership skills can 
be improved in the laboratory of the classroom. Also, in the total school- 
commimity, the student continues to learn, through student government, 
club acti\ ities, and sports, the individual and group skills so necessary in 
modern democratic living. 

In the junior and senior high schools the social studies are deepened 
and broadened in all areas of the eight fields of the social sciences. Par- 
ticular content fields within the social sciences are offered to students as 
u basis for an occupation or avocation. Some are interested in psychology, 
others in sociology, and still others in international relations or in Ameri- 
can institutions and government. 
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Business Skills 

When we turn From the social to the mechanical skills, wc have an even 
greater expansion and increase in content for the public school curricu- 
hun. These new skills are in many of the subject matter Belds, such as in- 
dustrial arts, homemaking and business education. In business education, 
for example, we have a close working relationship with the world of busi- 
ness and industry, in which automation is bringing significant changes. 

In a special issue of the Business Education Foruvw E. Dana Gibson 
summarizes some of the advances in automation and indicates their sig- 
nificance to the business education curriculum. He refers to Times predic- 
tion that large computers would some day be no larger than a shoe box 
and sell for several hundred dollars rather than many thousands of dollars; 
also, he refers to the recently announced transistor-substitute which is so 
good that it can add two figures in a 500 millionth of a second. 

Dr. Gibson states that while programing will never l)e eliminated, 
the universal programing language is not far away. No longer will there 
be any reason for office workers not to understand and make use of com- 
puters to solve their problems. Even more important, these computers will 
have the ability to do several problems simultaneously. This means that 
office workers at P'^veral stations can insert problems into the computer 
at the same time in order to obtain answers. There will be no more wait- 
ing for computer time to be assigned to a worker. 

A new concept that has recently been advanced is the ''consolidated 
file" method of doing business. Instead of operating an accounting depart- 
ment on an accounts receivable or payable basis, all information about a 
customer will be filed together, such as the accounts receivable data on 
his accoimt, the goods he has ordered, the credit ratings on him, and the 
like. A file-oriented business will not be operated in the same way as in 
present offices. 

Finally, in his article, Dr. Gibson refers to the future possibility of 
building a computer that can learn from its mistakes. This opens up a 
great vista of future capabilities for the machine. If the ability is projected 
very far, much present routine work can be turned over to automation. 
Decision making and corrective requirements may be turned over to the 
computer. 

These changes and others to come will bring many new mechanical 
skills to the business education department. Likewise, other changes will 
bring new and increased skills to the industrial arts and homemaking de- 

' E. Dana Gibson. "Automation and Business Education.** Business EducaHon Forum 
14: 11-13; January 1960. 
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partments, Throufihoiit the curriculum we must contiinu)Usly accept the 

responsibility of teaching newer skills and newer ways of working in 

American business and industry. 

* 

The preceding illustrations have related to curriculum areas which have 
been noticeably affected by pressures for new content and new placement 
of educational experiences. These examples are largely taken from the sec- 
ondary school toward which, in recent years at least, most of the pressure 
for change has been directed. However, inevitably these changes will 
have implications for the elementary school as well. 

These changes in content and shifts in grade placement have demon- 
strated that, for some pupils at least, such changes can be made. There 
remain the prior questions: Should such changes be made, and what is the 
evidence of the need for change? If the changes are made, are they ac- 
complished at the expense of other values, social or individual? Is it clear 
that these changes have been subjected to careful scrutiny, taking into 
account the basic values and goals of American education? Are they to be 
considered permanent changes, or are they alterations prompted by 
temporary needs and demands? 

These questions are not answered at this point in the chapter, but do 
suggest that care must be exercised by educators as they are involved in 
curriculimi reconstruction. The following are two more elaborate analyses 
of curriculum changes currently imder consideration. This accoimt sug- 
gests the complexity of the process that ought to be employed when 
fundamental shifts in content and grade placement are contemplated. 

A Process for Effecting Content Change 

Foreign Languages in the Elententary School 

Between 1952 and 1956 the number of communities with foreign lan- 
guage programs in elementary schools jumped from 87 to 357. Such an in- 
crease has been the result of a combination of psychological^ sociological 
and educational forces. Tliese forces might be identified on a homely level 
by quoting from such varied sources as the man on the street, the in- 
formed layman, the educator and the scholar. Each, in his own way, may 
support the teaching of foreign languages in the elementary school by 
citing some such reasons as the following: 

1. Parents and public iti general want it. We want sonietliing better for our 
children than we had. 

2. The "best*' schools have it. We want our schools to he modern. 

•3. Ouv country evontttally will benefit if our children understand other 
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people better. Foreign language is one way of bringing about this under- 
standing. It will, therefore, be a useful and practical tool. 

4. There is "cultural" value in being able to speak and read another lan- 
guage; life is enriched to the extent that one can do this. 

5. Starting a language in elementary school builds readiness for its study 
in high school. 

6. Speech apparatus is most flexible at an early age. Starting early may 
assist more accurate reproduction of speech sounds of a language. Young 
children apparently can learn a new language as easily and as naturally as 
their own. 

7. Children like a foreign language because it is different from other school 
subjects and is often taught with an interesting variety of techniques. 

8. The elementary school program is flexible enough to add a language; it 
correlates with other subjects already being taught. 

9. Gifted children need the extra challenge and enrichment offered by the 
opportunity to study a foreign language. 

Amhjzin^i values, learnhifi principles, and social pressures. From such 
an assortment of statements we mi^bt make certain inferences about the 
values held by the people making them, about their assumptions con- 
cerning the learning process, and about some of the social pressures and 
conflicts to which they are being subjected. 

1. The school should be responsive to the will of the people. 

2. A democratic society believes in the progressive betterment of each gen- 
eration over the preceding one. 

3. Each person is entitled to every opportunity to develop his optimum 
potential. 

4. What children like and enjoy is worthy of study. 

5. Many learnings take place simultaneously; that is. we can learn more 
than one thing at a time. 

6. Readiness and interest are factors of prime importance in learning. 

7. The American way of life is competitive. Putting on appearances, "keep- 
ing up with the Joneses/* getting ahead— are all signs of progress. 

8. There is status value for an individual to be able to speak, or a school 
system to offer, a foreign language. 

9. Elementary school years are primarily a preparation period for high 
school 

10. What is useful and "works" is good. 

As guides for decision making, these ideas may indeed add to, rather 
than dissipate, confusion. Further steps need to be taken in the way of 
asking more specific questions about values, examining assumptions 
about learning, and facing realities of social pressures. 
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There are different levels of values here. The first three are so broad 
and general that no one cotild argue their importance. But questions need 
to be asked about their relevance to the immediate problem. Who are 
**the people" in this situation — a specific pressure group, a vocal minority; 
an informed minority, or a majority; an indefinable ''they? How sig- 
nificant a contribution can a foreign language make to the perpetuating of 
the value? Are other means available that are already doing this, or are 
better able to do it? 

Some of these values (7 and 10) are traditionally American, can be 
historically accounted for and justified, but are frankly controversial in 
their application today. For example, questions might well be raised as 
to the practical value of the study of a language in order to communicate 
with, and therefore better understand, other people. Understanding of 
other culttires is a complex process. Experiences with the language alone 
are of doubtful worth. Moreover, the practical vahie of developing com- 
munication skills is referred to as "immature motivation" by one writer: 

More even than an abilitx' to communicate in others* tongue . . . we need 
to learn to know and to respect the culture of others — their history, their 
religion, their art, the things they value as their own. . . .» 

Numbers 7 and 8 are examples of real and potent social pressures that 
we can intellectually reject, btit to which we may be emotionally attached. 
They are evidence of cultural naivet^ and immaturity, perhaps, but we 
cannot ignore them. We must not, however, let them weigh in too heavily 
at the point of decision making. Perhaps the recognition that values such 
as these do often influence our thinking is in itself an important step in 
putting them in proper perspective. The stattis value of a foreign lan- 
guage, for example, would go far down on a list of defensible reasons for 
inchiding it in the curriculum. We might, however, view somewhat differ- 
ently the role that the introduction of a foreign language might play in 
raising the status of a minority group in a community. 

Numbers 5 and 6 are well-established general learning principles, but 
need to be examined further in this particular context. There is no clear 
evidence* for example, that there is any "best" age for beginning foreign 
language teaching. What is the "best" age seems to be closely related to 
what purposes are to be served. That learning a skill such as a foreign 
language in the absence of opportimity to use it makes for quick forget- 
ting is another well-established learning principle that needs to be called 
to mind at this point. The importance of interest in facilitating learning 

" Robert F. Goliccii. "Essential Tasks." Education in the Nations Sertice. Essay 
No. 3. New York: Woodrow WiUon Foiimlatioii, 1959. p. 13. ($0.25.) 
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cannot be argiitd, but is it sound to support t\\v practice of adding cur- 
riculum contcut because cbildren "like it*? 

Number 9 is not only an example of a stereotyped conception of tbe 
role of the elcmentar>' school but also cannot be supported by studies 
made of foreign language teaching. There is some cn'idence that the study 
of a language in elementary school with cmpliasis on preparation for high 
school study is not worth the time spent on it. For example, Thompson 
and Hamalainen report that "children who have had six years of instruc- 
tion in French before entering high school are placed in the second year 
Frencli class or, in other words, six years of instruction set the child 
ahead onl>' one year." ° 

Identiftjinfi possible purposes. Tims clarifying values and assumptions 
makes it possible to restate the original list of purposes in somewhat dif- 
ferent form* These statements attempt to answer the question: \V\\tit are 
some possible ends to be served by the addition of this particular body 
of content to the elementary school curriculum? These may be suggestive: 

L To enable children to learn speech sounds of another language most ac- 
curately and easily 

2. To communicate effectively with people speaking other languages 

3. To read the literature of other cultures 

4. To determine interest in and aptitude for language study in high school 

5. To improve direct relationships with a foreign group, or groups, within 
the community 

6. To aid in the appreciation and understanding ot the totality of other 
cultures 

7. To facilitate international exchange of ideas 

8. To contribute to personal cultural enrichment. 

Here is indeed a range of possibilities. Some are specific, s(mie very 
general. Some can be accomplished only by foreign language study, 
others by many other means. Some seem more appropriate than others 
for elementar>' schools. They differ in tlie degree to which they would 
**make sense" to children or to adults. Some would ha\ e higher prirrity 
in the light of the preceding analysis, but all, under certain ciraimstances, 
could be justified by reference back to values and assumptions. 

It would be helpful to have more research upon which to draw, but few 
comprehensive, reliable evaluative studies have been made in this area. 

• Elizabeth Thompson and Arthur E. Hamalainen. Votelg^n Lanfiuage Teaching ht 
Elementary Schools. Washington, D.C.: Association for Super\'ision and Curriculum 
Development, a department of the National Education Association, 1958. p. 16. 
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Some are now under way at the Unhersity of Clitcaj^o, the University of 
Minnesota, and in the public schools of Lawrence, Kansas. Even if and 
when we do have more of such studies, maintaining balance in the face of 
pressures to add foreign languages to the elementary school curriculum 
necessitates a further step* 

Fact finding and stock taking on the local scene. A look at such a range 
of possibilities makes it rather obvious that all these purposes cannot be 
accomplished by a foreign language program in the elementar>' school. 
It is necessary to ask now: With which purpose, or purposes, shall we 
primarily be concerned? To answer this question it is necessary to take a 
look at the community, the school and the people concerned, 

Thompson and Hnmalainen suggest a survey to collect information such 
as the following: 

1. Teachers and consultants who can speak a kur^ lage adequately, or who 
are interested in learning and teaching a foreign language 

2. Parents or laymen who might l)e available to participate in small group 
classroom activities, such as cooking, and who would use foreign languages 
to cotnnnmicate during such an e.\perii*nce 

3. Languages spoken in homes as a means of communication 

4. Families who travel abroad 

3. Children who now speak a foreign language 

6. Languages represented in adult Amertcanixatton classes 

7. Foreign students studying in nearby eolleges 

8. Parents interested in learning a language 

9. Parents interested in having a language taught in elementary schools 
and their reasons for it.^" 

The compilation and analysis of such information should provide an- 
swers to two essential questions: Is there a need for the addition of this 
particular area of content? What immediate or potential resources are 
available in the way of people to work in such a program? For, in this 
case, the wherewithal for "balancing" would seem to lie importantly in 
the answers to those two questions. To say this is to maintain that it is 
better to have no toreign language program than one which does not 
meet the needs of pupils in a particular school, or one that does not have 
adequate human resources to conduct it successfully. 

Once the need and the resources indicate that a foreign language pro- 
gram in some form is desirable, decisions can be made as to which of the 
puri)oses can best be served, what language or languages should be 
taught, what children and srad(» levels shcndd be involv(*d, what meth- 

' p. 36-37. 
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ods should be used, and what time allotment should be devoted to this 
subject. In other words, the specific details that delineate the exact nature 
of the program for a particular school can best he worked out in the light 
of answers to these two basic questions. 

Decision making (samples of alternate courses of action). Community 
A, a small town not far from a large university is largely middle class in 
population, made up of appro.ximately one-third professional families, a 
third small town businessmen, and the remainder fairly substantial farm- 
owning families. 

A survey reveals: (a) A few families that have traveled or plan to 
travel abroad, but none of whose members speak a foreign language 
with any degree of fluency. There are several bilingual families, namely, 
owners of restaurants, (b) Foreign students from a number of countries 
enrolled in the university (more from the Near and Far East than from 
Europe and South America), (c) Most of the professional families would 
like their children to have some experience with a foreign language, (d) 
Occasionally enrolled in the school for a year or two are children of 
foreign parents who are also students, (e) Several teachers with college- 
course knowledge of French or Spanish; one or two with interest and 
enthusiasm for traveling and taking special work in foreign language 
teaching. 

What purposes can be served? A major one might be the study of the 
languages of various cultures in order to add to appreciation and under- 
standing of their totality. 

Which children should study the language? 

1. Any grade might study a language when a child from another land 
is a member of the group, but there would be no continuous program for 
any particluar group. A first grade, for example, might have some experi- 
ences with a second language during the year in which a Japanese child 
is enrolled. The child and his parents are the main resources; there may 
be a small opportunity for learning some real communication skills 
through the language, but for children of this age the main interest may 
well be the experimenting with new sounds. Experiences with Japanese 
literature, food, home furnishings, etc., would go along with language 
experiences. 

2. Teachers are encouraged to include in the social studies programs 
a study of cultures when human resources are available to enrich such a 
study. In the upper grades there might well be a planned, systematic 
introduction of a language for a year with a particularly interested 
teacher and foreign resource person. 
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3. Korcisn Ianj;naj;e clubs, altt»r school or in Saturday classes, may ho 
set up as opportunities are offered or as interest demands, following such 
a year of study. Here mijjlit emerge special interests or aptitudes wortliy 
of note for future guidance purposes. Foreign language study thus serves 
an enrichment pur[)ose for some students. Other enrichment resources 
are available for others. 

Which language should be studied? Since there is no need for a par- 
ticular one, experiences with many are perhaps indicated. The ones 
chosen are determined by the resources a\'ailabk\ There is much oppor- 
tunity for comparative language study. 

Time allotment? Since language experience becomes more a part of 
social studies or language arts, there is no problem of adding a "subject.** 

This is only one solution that might be worked out for Community A at 
a given time. It represents a kind of beginning step, tentative because 
of the rather remote feeling of need and of the inadequacy of permanent 
resources. There are many possibilities for modification and expansion as 
interest develops or as resources appear. 

Communities in which other factors are present might he described: 

Community B, Wealthy, sninirhan; much travel abroad, mostly to Europe 
and South America; parents interested in foreign language learning for them- 
selves and ver\' desirous of having it in the schools; foreign visitors very com- 
mon, se\'eral wealthy foreign families living in community; most children go 
to college 

Community C. Large city, Imver class; schools in sections where there is 
need for improving understanding between foreign and English-speaking 
groups; several languages represented in homes of tlie many foreign-speak- 
ing people 

Community D. Uural, adjacent to Mexican border; migrant workers speak- 
ing Spanish work on farms and enroll children in schools; distinct cleavage 
between Mexican and American children atid families. 

Here nc resources and purposes to be served are different and so 
different kinds of programs are planned. 

Bakncina the joreifin lan^uafic /)rogm»i. It is important to note hem- 
closely interrelated are needs, resources am! purposes, and how seeking 
for balance demands working very scMisitively with these c»Iements. If the 
need is acute, then resources must be found and time provided in the 
school program even if something else must be taken out. Much help is 
now available to school systems through television teachers, newsletters 
for language teachers from the Modern Language .Association, tapes* 
recordings and government-financed courses and workshops for interestetl 
teachers. 
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If particularly good resources are available, it uiay he possible to arouse 
interest and enthusiasm for foreign huiguage instruction in one or two 
classrooms. If time is available for some students, then foreign language 
instruction may be one tvaij of using this time. proN ided resources are 
adequate. 

A study of foreign language programs that were well established l>efore 
the 1952 revival of interest indicates tliat such programs tended to be set 
up to meet needs growing out of local conditions and to serve rather 
specific purposes. For example, tlie program in Cleveland, Ohio, estab- 
lished in 1922, is part of a general enrichment program for gifted children. 
Wealthy suburban schools in N*arious parts of the countr)' have long 
offered foreign languages in elementary schools for purposes of ^'cuU 
tural*' enrichment and college preparation. It is interesting to note that pro- 
grams existing for these purposes tended to die out during the years just 
preceding the 1952 revival of interest. Some of the oldest programs have 
been iti states bordering foreign regions (Los Angeles, San Diego), where 
opportm?ities exist to use a second language and/or where understanding 
among peoples needs to be fostered in all possible ways. All of these pro- 
grams had "built-in" provisions for teacher education and for the develop- 
ment of materials. 

Today's pressures need to be examined carefully, All evidence suggests 
caution before plunging into a foreign language program. Those respon* 
sible for making decisions — parents, administrators, teachers and children 
—need to consider all possible alternative courses o? action that take into 
account priorities in values, purposes tailored to fit local conditions, and 
the resources available for carrying out these purposes. 

Communication Skills and Understandings 

There is nothing new about expressions of concern that all is not well 
with the teaching of the basic skills of communication. Rumblings of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction are frequently recorded in the pres.s and in 
minutes of school board meetings. Periodic eruptions have occurred for 
years, set off by controversies centered mainly around the teaching of 
reading and Nvriting. 

Within the past two generations problems of teaching these two R*s 
ha\'e been intensified, magnified or obscured, depending upon one s point 
of N'iew, by the impact of a new force. This force has made itself felt so 
powerfully ox er such a short period of time that it has come to be referred 
to as the "communications revolution/' 

The press in all of its variety provides evidence of this impact: 
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The Sew Yorker: A child observed playing in the park "waving u cap pistol 
and holding off four of his contemporaries* * * *If you don*t look out, HI 
shoot you full of holes and give you quick relief** 

Syracuse Herald American: Is Television Making a Dope Out of Father? 
Child care ex|ierts . , , warn that millions in the rock 'n roll set are getting 
**u distorted picture** of how the man of the family should behave* 

Kansas City Star: Head for the hills, men* The revenuers are a-coming again 
— armed with comic books * * * the government wants merchants to stop 
selling sugar to suspicious characters. A little comic book called "DonY Be a 
'Sugar Daddy' to Moonshiii' iV tells the story* 

Max Lemer, America as a Civilization: Most Americans associate the maga- 
zines^ movies, radio and TV with the arts of living rather than with the molds 
of thinking, with entertainment ai^d the uses of leisure rather than with at- 
titudes and beliefs* * * * Those who control the media come to hold the 
strategic passes to many American minds* (p* 764-65) 

Wilbur Schramm, National Elementary Princiiml: Over a long term, the mass 
media drip into us in a long, slow rhythm, filling in our picture of distant 
environment, giving us a concept of status in the society around us, provid- 
ing models for our taste, giving us a ground for the figure of our decision 
processes* (36:13) 

Changine Times (the Kiplinger Magazine): 'The Dirt and Trash That Kids 
Are Reading*'* Children do read some trash, and parents do worry about it* 
This article surveys the problem objectively* . . . 

The New Yorker: Nowadays, people like to talk about something they call 
the communications industr\'. ... If this so-called industry exists, we think 
it reached its nadir last Thursday, when . * * a television crew in Little Rock 
*'egged on*' white students engaged in staging a walkout at the Central High 
School* We find it hard to identify with an industry that attempts to manu- 
facture news for the sake of a good camera shot. 

We are uneasy when we see the spontaneous play of children imitating 
some of the less desirable features of television fare; when we are alerted, 
on the one hand, to the possible effects of comic books on the values and 
tastes of our youth, and on the other, to the use of the same medium to 
disseminate propaganda for a specific purpose, no matter how worthy in 
intent* We are irritated, even as we are amused, at the possibility that 
popular programs may influence the perception of roles in society and 
reinforce our tendencies to stereotype* Uneasiness and irritation are terms 
too mild to describe our reactions to the irresponsible use of one of the 
most potent of the mass media* 

These concerns are considerably different from those that have peren* 
nially engaged the attention of the critics of the teaching of reading and 
writing* The nature of the change may be clarified by a hrief backward 
look at the language arts in the curriculum* 
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Geltinii historical porspvctivc. In its earliest form twd-tliirds of tlx; con- 
teat of the ciirrieulinn in American schools was duvotitl to what was seen 
then as the hasie Iani,niaj,'e skills. Reading, writing (composition), spell- 
ing, penmanship and grammar were taught as tools, not primarily as 
presently useful, hut for future use. 

During the ISOO's. speaking came to he recognized in the form of such 
subjects as oratorx- and elocution. Literature provided opportunitx' to put 
reading skills to use in ways other than purely practical. Thus, tentatively, 
art in limited form entered the curriculum. 

In the course of the early twentieth century, "oral language" appeared 
on the report cards of elementary schools, and public speaking could be 
elected in high school. Debating, dramatic and reading clubs, along with 
school publications, gave eNidence that language activities were being 
recognized as part of cocmricnlar or extracurricular activities. Compul- 
sor>' attendance laws and the development of assembly-line teaching 
pnKedures to acconnnodate rapidly rising enrollments, coinciding with 
the scientific movement in education, added remedial reading and speech 
correction to curriculum content. 

Meanwhile, outside the classroom, but affecting it little during this 
period, were appearing some deN clopments wliose influence would oven- 
tually make a profound impact on all aspects of language arts: the tele- 
pIio..e. "talking machine." camera, "wireless," typewriter, radio, moving 
pictures, and as of just yesterdax*. television. 

Today, the National Conference on Research in English and the He- 
search Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English list, for 
1958. research in the language arts under the following classifications: 
vocabulary, linguistics, mass communication, bilingualism, reading and 
correctiN'c reading, writing, granunar and usage, spelling, handwriting, 
speaking and speech correction, and listening. 

We nnght well add "semantics." and so find the numlx?r almost doubled 
o\er the traditional subjects previously listed. All have not yet made their 
way into the curriculum as subjects-to-be-taught on tlie elementary and 
secondary levels. At both levels, however, their influence is apparent in 
the form of lioth cause and effect of some of the current forces responsible 
for the recent very rapid changes. One force only will be considered. 

AmtyzittR a current force. Changes in English in the last forty years have 
piobahh' hvvu as great as those from Chaucer's day to Shakespeare's. . . . 
Today no one f|nestions the speed of culture change. We see out machine 
change. We feel ourselves change. So our language changes equally fust." 

" E. CariJi nti-r. "KllVcts of New Mi-dia on Cmrcnt Kimlish Speech." In: A. FiKurcl, 
««litor. Hcmlinu in tt Chamim Society, Conference I'roceetlinKs. Intornational Ueatl- 
inu AsMn iution. N'ol. 4. New York: Scholastic Magazine, 1959. p. 10.17. 
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Except In fairy tales no eliange is as sudden as it api>ears to be. Many of 
the changes in language so evident today have been a long time in the making. 
Linguistic scientists and semanticists have l>een writing away and having 
their say in k^arned journals. Long before T\\ the battle to win men's minds 
was joined as the press, tlie tlieater, and the silver-tongued orator souglit to 
infhience opinion on tlie liot issues of tlie day. So. while the grown-ups were 
being swayed in soap opera fasliion Unctc Toins Cabin, tlie young — at 
least those in scliool — were l)eing more sul)tl\', but none-the-less thoroughly, 
exposed to the "social and moral ideas in tlie McCuffey readers." " 

**Re\*ohition ' is perhaps not too strong a word to descriln? the changes 
brought about by advances in the technology of coniniunication, changes 
that importantly affect the teaching of language in the classroom. Tlie 
most obvious characteristics of this change are: (a) being able to reach 
ver>' large audiences, (b) sinudtaneous communication, rather tlian over 
a period of time, and (c) by u«e of voice, facial expressicn, and gesture, 
rather than the printed word. It is obvious that the N'arious media inN oh ed 
change as we move from (a) to (c). Printed material available easily 
and cheaply makes it possible to reach large audiences through comic 
books, large-circulation magazines, newspapers and paperbacks (annual 
sales 300 milhon).'^ wiiile (b) is accomplished by radio and by the 
various forms of recording, only tele\'ision and moti(m pictures can ac- 
complish (c). 

IdentifyinfH values and assumptions. Here we ha\*e an example of a 
problem of balance in content somewhat different from the one preN tousIy 
examined, that created by pressure to add the subject of foreign language 
not commonly found in the curriculum of the elementarj' school. We are 
looking now at a tnore complex problem, which in\*ol\*es pressures, both 
obvious and subtle, to expand, update, liberalize and revise one of the 
oldest content areas in the curriculum. ImiK)rtantly involved, moreover, 
are problems of balance in all three aspects of curriculum content: subject 
matter, skills, and attitudes and values. 

If Nve place the rather specific present concerns alongside the more 
general concern suggested in the brief historical look at the language 
arts curriculum, we may discern certain changes in the values and as- 
sumptions aljout language and its role as an area of currictdum content. 
For example! 

1. Every individual has a right to literacy. Schools were established to pro- 
vide the minimum equipment for literacy. 

Richard D. Mosler. Makint^. the American \tind, \V\v York: Kin^s Cnmn Press*, 
1947. ( neprinlt'd hy penr.lssion of Colutnhia University Prrs^.^ 

Williairi D. Boutwcll. ''Paperbacks. Thr Bo^t Invrtition Since the Sandwich." \EA 
ioumil 48: 33-36; October 1939. 
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2. Miiiiimuu liU'iaiv is nut eiuiiigli. Soiiu* tlt*KitH* of eiirkliimnit stumld hv 
provided when need inul aptitude exist. 

3. In a denioeraey, more than the fittest shuidd survive. Sehools nuist pro- 
vide help for those who cannot keep up in ae(|uirinK the hasic language skills. 

•t. For the iiuh'vidiiaK laiiguaKe ean he an (»xpressive instrument as well 
as a practical tool 

5. Lauguage ean he a dangerous n\ eaiwn as N\'ell as a useful tool. Its potency 
as a weapon increases with the development of mass audience media. 

6. Acquiring of more potent instruments of communication must be ac- 
companied by responsibility in using them. 

7. Those on the receiving end of the mass media have some responsibility 
for affecting the quality of what they receive. 

Decision nmfci/ig. A ne.xt step might be to consider the process of de- 
cision making that is suggested by the values thus identified. Several pos- 
sible alternatives or combination of alternatives seem appropriate. 

1. We may have to discard some content areas. There is evidence to sup- 
port the questioning of grammar as it has been taught, both on the basis 
of its ineffectiveness in correcting usage, and of its inadequacy to describe 
American English. Gladwin, concerned with teaching children to think, 
points out further that "as a system of logic, school grammar appears 
singularly unscientific and artificial.**'^ He goes on to suggest that the 
habits of thinking that the study of grammar encourages are the same 
as those leading to stereotyping and prejudice. 

Both scientific studies and everv'day experiences attest to the failure 
of grammar to do what it is supposed to do. Yet it has cliuig with stubborn 
persistence as an area of curriculum content. 

2. Wo may have to add new content. Studies by linguistic scientists sug- 
gest that time spent on grammar might be more profitably devoted to 
study of language whose purpose is understanding and appreciation 
rather than correction. Appreciation of language has been traditionally 
'taught'* through the use of literature, i.e., through the written forms of 
the language. However, there is presently available, and beconiing availa- 
ble in increasing amounts, much material concerning .American English in 
all the richness and variety of its local spoken form in different parts of 
the country.'^ Such material could do much to enrich the high school 
curriculum as well as to encourage more realistic teaching of usage. 

Thomas ChuKvin. "BoUor Ways of Teaching Children To Think." In: Alexander 
Frazier. editor. Freeing Capacity To Learn* Washington, D»C.: Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, a department of the National Education As- 
sociation, I960, p. 34. 

'^Harold B» Allen. "The Linguistic Atlases: Our New Hosource/* English Journal 
45: 188-94; April 1956. 
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Appearing also are popularly written adult books, as well as children s 
books, that tell about the history of English as a language, give stories 
behind common words we use, and call attention to changes observable 
in our ever>'day use of language. 

Another needed area of content suggested by the values listed con- 
cerns the building of responsibility both on the part of the producers and 
consumers of mass media. A psychiatrist calls attention to the passivity 
that television encourages, to its tendency to "satiate'* rather than "stim- 
ulate** its audience.*^ Classrooms from kindergarten through senior high 
school are filled with avid consumers of the mass media in all of their 
forms, coasumers who need to be helped to define their areas of respon- 
sibility and to find ways of discharging this responsibility. 

3. We may have to reduce the amount of time spent on teaching the 
basic skills. This may mean, first, a rigorous examination of today's needs, 
and second, an open-minded appraisal of more efficient methods of teach- 
ing now being developed. Are we spending a disproportionate amount of 
time teaching letter writing, for example, in an age when it is, as Max 
Lerner suggests, "practically an extinct art"? Or in teaching two styles of 
handwriting in elementary school when every high school student could 
learn t>^writing? 

The use of teaching machines as a more efficient method of teaching 
certain skills is discussed elsewhere in this book, But, since "time to teacli'* 
is such an important consideration in any discussion of curriculum con- 
tent, it is imperative that no possibility be overlooked which might release 
time for new work that needs doing. Could not the part of reading instruc- 
tion, now so mechanically and systematically incorporated in teachers' 
manuals, basal readers and workbooks, be more efficiently programed 
on machines? Children might then proceed more nearly at their own 
rates, and the teachers time might be released foi the more important 
jobs iu reading instruction. The same could be suggested for part of spell- 
ing instruction. If electronic laboratories are really helping teachers do a 
lietter job of teaching foreign languages, why could they not also be used 
for improving English usage? 

Reading was once the most important means of acquiring information. 
Now, however, we ha\ o all the resources of the mass media to supple- 
ment reading. Both teaching and learning time might be saved by using 
more diversified sources of information, pai'ticularK* in arenas in which 
being up-to-date is crucial. 

'Mv D. (;lvii!i. '**l*<'I<«\isi(Mi ami (Iu* .Vnuritaii Charaftt'f: A INvtliiathst Looks at 
Television." In: William V. Klliott, editor. Tclevisiotis Unpuvt on American Culture, 
East Lansing: Ntichigan Stati' University Press, 1956. p. 175-82. 
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4. We may have to increase the amount of time devoted to content 
areas needing new emphases. If we could find ways to teach the basic 
skills more efficiently, we could devote mow time to meeting new needs 
suggested by our values: 

• . . For learning the complex skills and proeivsses — prohlem solving, crea- 
tivity, critical thinking, ete. — which are essential for "learning how to learn*' 
and for dealing with the unknown that lies around every corner 

. . . For understanding and perfecting speaking and listening skills which 
are increasingly more important us in taking and outgoing forms of communica- 
tion 

• • . For achieving a better balant^» between the expressive and enrich* 
ment values in writing and reading, and their use as practical tools 

. . . For achieving increasing ahility to discriminate and select from the 
offerings geared to popular taste outsiile the school; to offer within the school 
a wider range of quality at both extremes in order to sharpen powers of dis* 
crimination as well as to provitle for a wide range of interests, abilities and 
tastes 

. . . For achieving a certain level of sophistication and critical awareness 
of the many "hidden persuaders" in our culture. 

Such a listing could be continued, but its purpose is to illustrate rather 
than to exhaust the possibilities. 

We have attempted to describe a process of decision making in the 
language-communication area of curriculum content. A brief analysis of 
one force, the communications revolution, was followed by the identifica- 
tion of values and assumptions reHected in the curriculum changes that 
have taken place over a long period of time. The reality of present and 
future needs was then used to determine possibilities for deleting and 
adding content, as well as for reapix)rtioning time allotments for specific 
purposes. 

When the need for bringing about balance develops in a curriculum 
area as well established as the language-communication one, problems of 
balancing are different from those encountered in the case of introducing 
foreign languages in the elementary school. Pressures are more likely 
evident in the form of resistance to change. (Teachers, particularly high 
school English teachers, have been identified as being among the more* 
conservative users of language. ) 

Many of the influences pointing up needs for change in this area, more- 
over, are subtle ones, observed by the sophisticated rather than the naive. 
Perhaps even more important, they are influences not readily identified by 
the public, or by some teachers, with the area of responsibility of the 
language arts and English teachers, or even, perhaps, of the school. **Com- 
munications*' as a body of curriculum content is well established in col- 
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leges, but has not nio\ ed down to any appreciable degree into the sec- 
ondary and elementary levels. 

The approach suggested in this case is not so niuch to urge caution as 
to become alert to the need for change in an area that has some very rigid 
spots. In talking about the influences of mass media, moreoveri we are 
treating a problem that is relevant to classrooms ever\%vhere and in all 
types of communities. 

The Curriculum Design Problem 

Logically organized bodies of subject matter may constitute a focal 
point for selecting curriculum content. In contrast, content may be se- 
lected in terms of the immediate interests of students. Historically, these 
two possibilities represent extreme positions in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment. Between these two extreme positions, sources for content may 
be identified with situations and problems that are personal and social in 
nature and that involve logically organized bodies of subject matter. 

Selecting Content in Terms of Logically Developed Bodies of 
Subject Matter 

When content is selected and organized around logically developed 
bodies of subject matter, the problem of choosing curriculum content 
centers upon the question, **What courses shall we teach?" As a result, the 
problem of balancing the curriculum becomes a matter of determining 
the courses to comprise the program of studies. 

During the 1920 s and 1930 s some school systems began to experiment 
with the idea of developing fewer courses in the program of studies by 
relating content deriNed from some of the courses that formerly were 
taught as separate subjects. Shane notes in his survey of elementary school 
practices during the 1950s that the idea of relating courses **has continued 
to find wide acceptance." ^* 

The idea of selecting content from different courses and relating that 
content in fused courses, correlated courses, broad fields, or a unified 
studies program represents efforts to effect a better balance of the cur- 
riculum. The fact remains, in each case, that the focal point for selecting 
and organizing the content of the curriculum is logically developed bodies 
of subject matter. While in these various attempts to relate content, ac- 
tivities may be developed around situations and problems of living, the 
actual selection of content is made in terms of the specific contributions 

Harold G. Shane. "Elementary Schools Changed Otily a Little During Fabulous 
Fifties." The Nation's Schook 63: 72j April 1960. 
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of the logicalK' organized fields of knowledge drawn upon to develop 
the fused, correlated and unified eourses. 

In defense of selecting and organizing content around subjects and 
logically developed bodies of knowledge, it may be stated: (a) teachers 
can specialize and know their subject matter field; (b) students will be 
assured of opportunities to deal with significant names and events in the 
history of our nation and of the world; and (c) communit)' members ex- 
pect that the school will deNelop its curriculum around the major disci- 
plines. 

On the other hand, such arguments as the following oppose a subject- 
centered type of curriculum structure: a subject-centered curriculum (a) 
does not allow for individual differences, interests and needs; (b) does 
not recognize the importance of processes as curriculum content; and (c) 
does not provide adequately for teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil planning. 

Selecting and Organizing Curriculum Content Around the 
Immediate Interests and Concerns of Students 

It is possible to make the immediate interests and concerns of students 
the focal point for selecting and organizing curriculum content. For ex- 
ample, instead of depending upon predetermined bodies of subject mat- 
ter for curriculum content, the interests and concerns of students may be 
utilized as major sources for determining the curriculum. This approach 
to the determination of content is psychologically oriented. 

Although this approach to selecting content rejects the idea of prede- 
termined subject matter set-out-to-be-leamed, it should not be thought 
of as a "planless'* approach to curriculum development. Actually, it in- 
volves many different types of planning, such as attempting to know and 
utilize the real and healthy interests of students, and obtaining many and 
varied materials related to unit development. The teacher is involved in 
many different activities related to the teaching situation. He studies 
student records to understand better the interests and concerns of the 
learner; he plays his role in obtaining many and varied types of learning 
materials; he meets with each student and helps him to evaluate himself; 
he keeps records of group action for the purpose of helping a group under- 
stand better what is both occurring and developing in group affairs; he 
plans with students to effect a democratic environment; he talks with 
other teachers to understand better the behavior of each student; and 
he works with the classroom group to help establish criteria for the 
selection of units. 

A major argument for this approach to the determination of content 
is that since students are dealing with problems and situations of real in* 
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terest to them, they will work more intensely. The purposes of the study 
are their purposes. 

Arguments in opposition to selecting content solely aroimd the interests 
and concerns of youth, as expressed in the classroom, suggest that the 
apparent interests and concerns of students may not be their real interests 
and concerns; the major issues of society may be neglected; there is no 
guarantee that our cultural heritage will be explored; there will be serious 
omissions in the curriculum; and the community will oppose the idea 
of a curriculum that lacks a preplanned structure. 

Selecting Content To Include Promions for Dealing with Subject 
Matter, the Learner and Society 

Vauous curriculum designs have been suggested to provide curricuhun 
content related not only to logically organized bodies of subject matter, 
but also to the interests of the learner and to the needs of society. While 
these designs go by different names, such as social functions," broad 
preplanned problem areas,'" and persistent life situations,^" they have 
certain common characteristics. They draw upon logically organized 
bodies of subject matter, as needed, to deal with real problems and situa- 
tions of living. They organize learning situations around broad areas of 
living that are both psychologically and sociologically oriented. They pro- 
vide a preplanned curriculum structure that assures significant areas for 
the development of learning situations but, at the same time, tlicy provide 
much latitude for teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil planning in the class- 
room situation. 

Points of view in favor of this approach to the selection of curriculum 
content include: (a) the curriculum is developed to provide not only 
for the interests and concerns of the learner, but as well for the attitudes, 
understandings and skills needed for effective living in our changing 
society; (b) the curriculum is up-to-date; and (c) the curriculum is 
hfelike, drawing upon all fields of subject matter to deal with personal 
and social concerns. 

In opposition, it may he asked: Is there a guarantee that our cultural 
heritage will be explored in an adequate maimer? Do we have teachers 
qualified to utilize this approach to curriculum development? Will the 

" I. Frederick and L. J. Farquear. "Areas of Human Activity." Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 30: 672-79; May 1937. 

«• Harold Alberty. "A Sound Core Program." AffiA Jourmt 45 : 20; January 1956. 

» Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden Forkner, Margaret McKim and A. Harry Pas- 
sow. Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living. Second edition. New York: Bureati 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957. p. 115. 
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conununity accept a departure from a subject-centered basis for selecting 
content and organizing the curriculum? 

Whatever the answers may be, it is certain that we have gone beyond 
the idea of concentrating upon knowledge set-out-to-be-leamed; that we 
have gone beyond the idea of depending upon the apparent interests of 
the learner as a sole criterion for the selection of content; and that we 
have gone beyond the idea of selecting content only in terms of social 
issues and social situations. Today, any consideration of content selection 
must include provisions for dealing with subject matter, the learner and 
society— all as one and each interacting to effect desired modifications of 
behavior. 



Many Proposed Approaches to Curriculum Balance 

In this consideration of content selection toward curriculum balance 
we have acknowledged the need for making changes in curriculum dur- 
ing this time of major cultural changes. New knowledge and skills must 
be a part of the curriculum of the modem school. Scholars, professional 
educators and informed laymen are working together to give direction to 
these changes in our educational program. 

As possibilities of imbalance in the curriculum increase, wc must 
find new and improved ways to cope with the problem of imbalance. 
Our search for promising practices which move toward another level 
of balance must be greatiy increased. For example, as we acquire new 
knowledge and skiUs, we must learn to relate or synthesize this material 
into our instrucUonal program. We are only now beginning to work 
with the scholars from the various disciplines in listing the significant 
concepts to be learned from each field. 



T/»e California Central Committee on Social Studies 

In California during the past five years, more than 200 social science 
scholars from the colleges and universities have worked with the State 
Central Committee on Social Studies in listing the major concepts in 
the fields of anthropology, history, philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
geography, political science and economics. After a list of approximately 
25 concepts was completed from each of eight disciplines, a summaty 
list of 18 concepts was compiled that cut across all eight fields. 

This work has been carried out ns a background for the adoption of 
more adequate textbooks for the social studies program for grades one 
through eight. This is only a first step in the direction ot expanding the 
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new knowledge and skills in one teaching field in the elementary grades. 
There is much work ahead in moving from concepts in the textbooks 
to teaching concepts to the individual student. 

A National Curriculum Commission 

Paul Hanna of Stanford University has suggested a need for having 
a National Curriculum Commission. He has further suggested the follow- 
ing membership for such a commission: (a) a team composed of 15 
specialists in as many major subject matter fields; (b) ten specialists 
in curriculum theory and practice; and (c) five lay citizens. The major 
purpo<;e of such a group would be *'to establish a permanent, nonfederal 
National Curriculum Center or several such centers whose goal would 
be the continuous examination of the exploding frontiers of human 
thought and achievement and to identify generalization.s that must be 
incorporated into the national curriculum design."-* 

A foundation grant was obtained to support the first conference of 
12 distinguished American leaders at the Center for the Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Inc., in January 1960 to further the 
proposed plan for developing a National Curriculum Commission. This 
meeting was held at Stanford University and has since been noted in 
several education journals. 

Educational leaders have been concerned that Dr. Hanna is proposing 
to write a design for a national curriculum rather than encouraging 
a National Curriculum Commission. Various proposals by this group 
have been made* but all have been focused toward encouraging local 
initiative and creativeness rather than towivd a single design by "experts" 
which might lack the fluidity and adaptability necessary to meet the 
needs of a particular community. 

Other Groups 

The National Council for the Social Studies has appointed a special 
commission to assess the national social scene and indicate the importance 
and significance of the major changes in American life for the curriculum 
of the public schools. Howard Wilson, Dean of the School of Education. 
University of Cahfornia at Los Angeles, has been asked to serve as 
chairman of this commission. The Council assumes tha. chis commission 
will report to its membership at each of its annual conferences. 

Likewise, the Association for Supervision and Cfirriculum Development 

**Paul R. Hanna. "Design for a National Curriculum." The NaUons Schooh 62; 
43-45; September 1958. 
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has appointed coniinissions to study elementary curriculum and sec- 
ondary curriculum. 

Underlying this long-range program is a belief that we must seek 
many changes in our present curriculum for the public schools. We must 
also guard against the ever-present danger of imbahmce as we strengthen 
any one phase of the total program. 

Some Guidelines for Selecting Content 

1. Content cannot be kept in the deep-freezc. Curriculum can no 
longer he seen as bodies of subject matter* accumulated from the past, 
organized* "^frozen" into courses of study* to be thawed and consumed 
at each grade level 

2. Learning is a lifetime process. No one can Icarn during the 12 or 
16 years of his ''schooling'* all that he will need to know* for* as Margaret 
Mead says: 

No one will live all his life in the world into which he was born; and no one 
will die in the world in which he worked in his maturity." 

She points out further* that ^vertical transmission of the tried and true 
l)y the old* mature and experienced teacher to the young, immature, an^ 
inexperienced pupil" must give way in the future to "lateral transmis* 
sion* to every sentient member of society* of what has just been dis- 
covered, invented* created* manufactured or marketed."" Such knowl- 
edge passes from the informed to the uninformed regardless of age. 

Learning how to learn, therefore* becomes more important than the 
specific content* Moreover* when the emphasis is on the learning process* 
the particular subject matter being used becomes less important. For 
any one individual the organization and systematization of content go 
on throughout his lifetime. 

3. Both teachers and learners must select curriculum content. Current 
headlines almost daily point up the fact that children and youth are 
more up*to-date and expert in certain fields than are their teachers. 
The principles upon which scope and sequence of subject matter were 
based are therefore no longer tenable. Inasmuch as adults set up the 
schools^ they have initial responsibility for selection. Their conccin should 
be to provide a wide assortment from which students may select. The 
process of educating* then* becomes one of preparing learners to become 
increasingly discriminating selectors. 

* Margaret Mead. "A nedefitilllon of Education.** NBA Journal 48; 15-17j October 
1959. 

p. 15. 
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I. All concerned with content selection must be students of the current 
scene. Noting symptoms of imbalance and analyzing pressures require 
not only seeing realistically what is but also seeing this in the perspective 
of what has been. The past is thus interwoven with the present. The 
"current'* scene, moreover, must be broadly interpreted, for it is, at one 
point of decision making, the street we Uve on; at another point, the 
world we live in. It includes, also, the classroom in which we teach. 

5. Decision making concerning changes in content must include **built' 
in' provision for preparing teachers. Teachers, whose area of expertness 
should be the learning process, can no longer be regarded as authorita- 
tive sources of information. Nor should they be made to feel self- 
consciously ignorant in this day when e.xperts and up-to-date resources 
are available at the turn of a switch. It must be assumed that they, among 
others, will be learners throughout their teaching lifetime and provision 
should be made to facilitate this learning. 

6. All decision making is tentative. In keeping with the reality of the 
changes that are creating imbalance, decisions concerning curriculum 
content might be seen as h>'pothesis testing. Such a view would en- 
courage a spirit of experimentation, of commitment to practices only 
so long as they serve the ends we envision. Envisioning, of course, is the 
essential process, One of the worst effects of pressures is that they may 
force those on the front lines of attack to look backward for solutions. 

- Pressures need not, however, have this effect. They can invite new 
and untried ways of solving problems. The vision needed to do this 
requires awareness of values— transitory as well as enduring ones— 
and of their role in setting purposes; sensitivity to current forces and 
ability to analyze and interpret these in the perspective of history; and 
finally, knowledge as comprehensive and current as possible, about 
learning in all of its facets. 
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Problems in Organizing 
cHA«a« ««N ^Yie School Program 

To Achieve Balance 

PAUl M. MITCHUM • ARCHIE G. RICHARDSON 



THIS CHAPTER deals with various organizational fac- 
tors in the school related to balance in the curriculum. We believe that 
all persons responsible for developing and improving the school program 
should work and plan together in the process. Persons who work with 
school organization must consider whether the organization is balanced 
within itself, as a smooth-working team. They must also decide whether 
the organizational or administrative arrangements exemplify the professed 
goals of the school program. 

Range and quality of learning are considerations that relate to any 
system or philosophy of education. A balance in philosophical outlook 
and in curriculum structure* however, may not result in an acceptable 
educational product. This is especially true if provisions for carrying out 
the philosophy and structure are not likewise balanced and consistent 
with regard to the goals desired. For example, a teacher may be expected 
to furnish a high degree of individualized attention for bis pupils* If, 
however, his teaching load is six periods of classes daily^ and if each of 
his classes has an average size of 35 pupils, this full expectation will 
likely not be achieved. Mechanics of scheduling which may be adequate 
for information-gathering types of instruction fall quite short of the de- 
mands of an instructional program that attempts to provide for pupil- 
initiative in research or for cooperative planning among teachers and 
within pupil groups. Moreover, if members of a school staff are charged 
with teaching boys and girls the principles and practices of a democratic 
society, their success will be enhanced if they themselves can practice 
these principles in their own staff work. 

Balance in purpose then must be matched by balance in action. Too 
often in modem school Iffe our efforts have been expended on reRaininfi 
balance of a sort— a return to a kind of dignified posture — rather than on 
teaming up our goals with programs of action. Pressures on school per- 
sonnel have almost made imbalance normal in many areas. Let us con- 
sider, as one example, the pressures for changes in the grouping of pupils. 
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Grouping Pupils for Instruction 

One pcrplexinii proMrni in odtication today is that of ^roupint; pupils 
for thf purposes ot instruction. The concern of educators is not only the 
**ho\v * of grouping, but also the "why." As thought is given to the prob- 
lem, we must recognize the fact that in the process of instructing pupils 
for life in our society, two functions of education should be considered: 
(a) educations intciirathifi, function, and (b) its differentiatinfi function. 

For instance, when we teach for the realization of the goals of American 
education^ we are attempting to integrate the learner into our American 
way of life. We are therefore carrying out education's integrating role. 
When we individualize instruction,^' we are helping the person to deN elop 
his own particular potentialities so that there can be self-realization, and 
in turn so that the individual can make his o\vn unique contribution to 
society. We are thus carr>ung out education s differentiating task. 

It is through the integrating function that the school helps the indi- 
N'idual acquire the knowledge, skills and appreciations that will enable 
him to live as a participating and contributing member of society. In 
meeting this responsibility the school is called upon to teach certain com* 
mon understandings, ideals, attitudes, knowledge and skills. These fac- 
tors make it possible for men to live together with muttial respect and 
to assume certain obligations for the common good. 

The differentiating function is based upon the realization that individ- 
uals differ in many ways. The findings of scientific studies and the demo- 
cratic value of respect for the individual suggest that the existence of 
differences in characteristics among persons is a normal condition. For 
the good of the person as well as of society, these differences should be 
encouraged and cherished to some degree. Fro\dsion for indi\'idual dif- 
ferences is a very important part of education s job. This means that the 
school has a responsibilit)' for meeting the needs of individuals as well as 
meeting the e.xpectations of society as a whole. In Americas earliest 
schools, instructioti was largely individualized. As more and more chil- 
dren came to school, teachers resorted to the use of more group instruct 
tion. Larger schools permitted arrangements other than simple grouping 
by grade levels or by subject areas. During the first quarter of the present 
century many schools established groups within a grade level or subject 
area^ ranging from the slowest to the most rapid learners. Supposedly 
such a plan provided for instruction (both in speed and in content) to 
be tailored to the capabilities of the respective classes. 

*See: ''Goals of American Education." Educational Leadership IT: 2-18, 47. Octo- 
ber 1959. 

*See: "Individualization of Instruction." Educational Leadership 17: 71412. No- 
vember 1959. 
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In the ^thirties and forties many school people became disillusioned 
witli homogeneous grouping and considered such a plan to be undemo- 
cratic. In addition, such a plan seemed to fall far short of its goal of im- 
proving the quality of instruction. Now, with the exception of systems 
that never abandoned homogeneous grouping in the 'thirties and 'forties, 
many schools today are in various stages of resisting or yielding to the 
current pressure to sroup pupils by ability and achievement for the 
claimed purpose of increasing teaching and learning effectiveness. Much 
of this pressure has come from the growing movement in the past ten 
years toward identification of superior students and the provision of spe- 
cial programs for them. Proponents of this movement point out that pro- 
viding equal opportimity for pupils does not necessarily mean identical 
programs or class organizations for all pupils. In other words, a fair op- 
portunity for all would mean that superior students must be given every 
chance to develop their potential skills, knowledge and understandings 
as much as do average pupils, or any other group of pupils; hence, special 
classes should be set up so they can do just that.^ 

It is, of course, impossible to set up even one homogeneous group of 
pupils, for whateN-er purpose, without making the remainder of the stu- 
dent body more homogeneous because of the relatively lesser amount 
of the quality for which the special group is pulled out and identified, 
and for which programs are devised. Thu« it is not quite accurate to say 
that in schools with special groups for slow and fast learners, the re- 
maining pupils are not grouped, or that they are grouped hetero- 
geneously. Even though moderate grouping of pupils may appear more 
useful than extensive and complete grouping (such as eight pupil 
sections in eight different levels of ability-achievement from slow to 
fast), it may be difficult to justify any grouping of pupils whose charac- 
teristics or needs are markedly different from the remainder v^thout 
doing as much for any other group with markedly different character- 
istics and needs. Teachers in almost any comprehensive high school 
in a metropolitan area, for instance, would welcome a special program 
for pupils who are not quite low enough in native abilvt)' to be placed 
in special slow-learner groups, but who do not have the motivation or 
the developed skills to enable them to cope with the conventional 
curriculum. 

What we are doing in many school systems, then, is trying to balance 
pressures for grouping with existing grouping practices. This does not 
necessarily achieve a grouping plan which is balanced within the school 

'A careful presentation of the general considerations; of the problem may be found 
in Chaptir II of: Roliert F. DeHaan and Robert .1. Havlghiirst. Educating Gifted 
ChiUlwu Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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program, either phllosopliically or oper tionalK. Here is the familiar 
balancing of tensions and forces. Durinj; tlie coi5rse of an extensive 
study of the needs of superior students, the Wilmington, Delaware, 
school staflF discoN'ered that several of the proposed measures for better 
meeting tiie needs of more capable pupils were in conflict w ith stated 
official philosophy of the school system. Needless to sa>', this philosophy 
had to be revised. Considerable difficult\' was experienced b>' some staff 
members who through the years had come to accept and believe in the 
prior position of the school system that the over-all educational objectives 
could be brought about most effectively through heterogeneously grouped 
classes. Consider the status now of **reber principals and staff members 
who, in some school systems at least, managed to maintain unofficial 
grouping through the years in the face of an opposing official school- 
system policy. 

Some of the confusion over techniques of organization for instruction 
has resulted from attempts of teachers to indiWdualize instruction u^th- 
out distinguishing between indindual differences and individual at- 
tention. When teachers face and study the problem of "individualizing 
instruction," they frequently run into a Idnd of mental block. They tend 
to confuse the Uvo terms, individual differences and individual attention. 
Instead of studying the problem, "How can I provide for individual 
differences in my instructional programr they find themselves dealing 
with the problem, **How can I giN'e individual attention to so many 
children in my classroom?'' Although these questions are related, they 
are distinctly different problems and should be dealt with as such. The 
first raises the question, **How can I bi»st meet the needs and most 
wisely use the Nvide range of differences in abilities, interests and develop- 
ment represented by the pupils under my guidance?** The second raises 
the question, "^How can I give enough time to each of the many children 
under my guidance?" 

The problem of giving individual attention when 30. 40, 50 or more 
pupils are in a classroom is difficult. Something can lx» done under such 
circumstances, but it requires great strength, ingenuity, resowcefulness 
and patience on the part of the teacher. In addition, adniinistrati%'e and 
community support needs to be enlisted toward reducing class size. 

There is much controversy about indi\idual \'ersus group instruction. 
It appears, nevertheless, that a practical approach to solution of the 
problem is to consider x arious bases for and ways of grouping children 
so that provision can be made for thtir individual differences. Schools 
today are using many types of grouping in their efforts to solve the 
problem. 
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Ability grotipirifr. Some schools with large niimliers of pupils in a grade have 
adopted the pohcy of grouping these pupils in terms of their general abihty. 
They claim this makes for hotnogeneous grouping. Research points out that 
there is no such thing as absolutely homogeneous grouping and that a policy 
of fixed or rigid grouping will not necessarily promote the best interests of 
children. 

Suhfiwuping within the class. Dividing the class into smaller groups for in- 
structional purposes is now widely accepted. In smaller groups, instruction can 
be more closely adapted to the individual needs of the pupils, and the social 
advantages in the smaller groups seem to be considerable. The present day 
approach to grouping, however, suggests that it should be kept flexible. A pupil 
may work in one group for his reading experiences, and shift to another for 
experiences in another area of subject matter. Or, if the group is working on 
a problem or a unit of work, a child may work with a group on one phase of 
the problem and work with another group on another phase. Following are 
some different subgroupings which a teacher may employ: 

1. Interest grouping: children who are interested in a particular topic may 
work together and share experiences. 

2. Special needs grouping: children from other reading groups may be called 
together to a special group for learning a particular technique or skill. 

3. Team grouping: two children may work together on a specific problem 
common to both. 

4. Tutorial grouping: a subgroup is formed for direct instruction by a 
teacher, or perhaps by a more advanced child who plans with the teacher 
what he is to do with this group. 

5. Research grouping: this device may be used when two or more children 
work together on a particular topic to prepare a report for the class. 

6. Full class grouping: this may be employed for the purpose of certain 
common learnings, such as the use of the dictionary, choral reading, dramatiza- 
tion or music experiences. 

7. Combined class grouping: two or more class groups meet together in a 
large room for instruction, either by lecture, film, television or other mass media 
techniques.* 

Some elementary schools have resisted ability grouping of pupils 
by instituting a special arrangement. This consists of attempts to mefet 
the needs of superior students by enrichment within heterogeneously 

* o""*^?^ problems in elementary schools rejsarditijj grouping will be found 
?13 19 AprUileO Elementary School." Phi Delta Kappan SI . 

It is regrettable if school staffs resort to grouping practices through an uncritical 
yielding to pressures. Such adjustments should be made only after an examination of 
philosophical commitments, a consideraUon of available research findings, and a study 
of research which can be conducted. The ASCD Cooperative Action Program for Cur- 
rlculum Improvement (CAPCI) is aHempting to provide some suggestions and re. 
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organized classes. The common practice of establishing small flexible 
groups within a class, as previously described, makes it easier for the 
elementary school to defend and retain conventional class organization. 
Further, in elementary schools in which there are only enough pupils 
to establish one class at each grade level, there may not be any practical 
way of engaging in e.xtensive grouping of pupils, except within a class. 

On the other hand, school people who advocate special programs for 
superior students at the secondary level are not content with the identifi- 
cation of such students as late as the junior high school. If there is to 
be a special program for superior students in the junior high school, then 
some plan of prior identification should include number, achievcMuent, 
needs and other characteristics of the recruits for the program. Further- 
more, it does not appear sufficient to depend upon a simple recommenda- 
tion by the sixth grade teacher that certain pupils be placed in groups 
for superior performers in the seventh grade. For guidance purposes, 
and perhaps for their own protection, such pupils should be identified 
earlier, perhaps in the third grade, in order that the upper schools 
may plan and effect a sufficiently challenging and demanding program 
for them. Thus enters the increasingly familiar host of tests, inventories, 
checklists and sundry evaluative procedures into elementary school 
experiences. Quite generally, authors of current books and pamphlets, 
and consultants who are dealing with programs for gifted or superior 
students, include in their recommended procedures the early identifica- 
tion of such students. 

Once these pupils are identified, is there any reason why elementary 
school teachers should not take this information into account as they 
plan for and work with superior pupils? If the elementary school is large 
enough to have more than one class at each grade level, would it not be 
advisable to group the superior students together for intensive and ad- 
vanced instruction? How do principals and directors of elementary schools 
answer such questions in school systems in which the secondary schools 
are grouping with abandon? The answers are not made any easier when 
parents who have (or think they have) gifted children inquire about 
what special provision is being made in the elementary school for these 
potential intellectual leaders. 

sources through the development of certain working papers which the Association has 
made available to individual members and to study groups. Three annotated bibliou- 
raphies in the CAPCI series, prepared in cooperation with the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, have also helped individuals and groups in enlarging their conceptual framework 
for making sound curriculum decisions. These bibliographies are: ''Grouping/' by Erla 
B. Scull and Nelson R. Scull; ''Acceleration and Enrichn.ent/' by Miriam Goldberg 
and Abraham Tannenbaum: '^Problem Solving/' by Lavone A. Hanna and Richard £. 
Gross. 
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One pressure which has existed considerable influence toward abihty 
grouping in junior and senior high schools is the increased range of dif- 
ferences among secondary school pupils* This situation has been brought 
on by the high percentage of the adolescent population now attending our 
secondary schools. In the ^thirties, when many school systems were mov- 
ing away from homogeneous grouping, approximately three-fourths of 
our young people of high school age were in school. Many of the pupils 
who dropped out along the way found school to be uninteresting, un- 
profitable and extremely difficult. Now, with nearly 90 percent of school 
age youth in high schools and with the high school diploma a desired 
goal for nearly everyone, some heterogeneous classes are simply more het- 
erogeneous than their teachers can manage. Furthermore, the presence of 
such extensive ranges of performance in large classes, which are character- 
istic of so many of our secondary schools today, makes the task even more 
complex. Individualized instruction falls by the wayside in classes of 35 
and 40, especially if the daily total pupil load of the teacher runs to 175 
and more. Shall the teacher confronted with a reading level ranging from 
third grade to eleventh grade in the same class adjust instruction to the 
needs of the very slowest, the mid-range pupils, or the star performers? 
This is no academic question. Such a range does exist in many secondary 
schools. As the learning difficulty in various subject areas increases, it like- 
wise becomes increasingly difficult for slow pupils to learn adequately 
just through being associated in class with bright pupils. Likewise, it be- 
comes increasingly foolish to ask bright pupils to be content with a 
slower pace appropriate for the ability of their less capable classmates. 

Thus run the arguments for increase of ability or performance group- 
ing of pupils at the secondary school level. The effect of such thinking has 
been accelerated by the advent of sputniks and the accompanying demand 
for improved science teaching. Conant's study of the American high school 
takes a definite stand for grouping of pupils in the senior high schools 
(subject by subject except for social studies and cocurricular activities 
and gives substantial support to advocates of ability grouping.^' Provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act (in which Title III deals with 
science, mathematics and modern languages) have stimulated secondary 
schools and some elementary schools to purchase new equipment (such as 
language laboratories for modern language classes) and to increase the 
offerings and requirements in these fields. A device in such situations is the 
establishment of groups of superior performers, e.g., classes for the gifted. 

Another perplexing problem relating to grouping is the question of 

•James B. Conant. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1959. p. 49. 
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whether in special groups for superior students \\v should expect such 
students to move on an even front in all their subject areas. From the 
standpoint of scheduling, it is easier to assign tliese pupils to special 
groups in all areas through block scheduling, in which pupil groups re- 
main identical in the \arious subject classes. In other words, once the 
special group of sudents is identified, the students stay together in their 
daily schedule and it is not necessary to regroup them. This is especially 
relevant in junior high schools because block scheduling is sometimes 
found in grades 7, 8 and 9. Even though it may mean more administrative 
work, school staffs will want to consider distinct grouping in the different 
subject classes for the superior students. If students are given a choice 
of whether or not they join superior-ability classes, as they arc given in 
many schools^ should they be permitted to become members of superior 
classes in some of their subjects and not in others? Does our concern about 
individual differences suggest a policy of allowing a student to pursue a 
chosen subject more deeply and extensively than he does others, or does 
a general concern about society's needs require us to urge this student to 
achieve superior performance in all lines of endeavor? 

Policy in regard to evaluation of student achievement is considerably 
complicated by special grouping for superior students. Should all the 
students in a superior group receive a "B" or better, or should the teacher 
apply some sort of curve or range of marks because he has discovered 
that the mere presence of a pupil in a superior-ability class, even after 
careful screening, does not guarantee unbounded motivation or outstand- 
ing performance? If it is generally believed among students planning to 
attend college that As and B s are more easily gained in regular classes 
and if these students are ranked according to grade-point averages and 
such information furnished prospective colleges, how shall a counselor 
advise such students about whether or not they should be in superior- 
ability classes? Some high schools have experimented with assigning more 
points to a mark received in a superior-ability group. That is, a "B" might 
be counted 4 in regular classes and 5 in superior-ability classes. It is also 
fairly common for high school registrars to stamp or write in notes on 
students* cumulative records and transcripts to colleges indicating that 
certain marks were received in superior-ability groups.*^ 

Even more serious is the question of whether a superior-ability group 

will have experiences and challenges which are distinctly different qual- 

* Equally perplexing diffictiUitvs art' t'Hcotiiitorcd also in asslKning marks to slow- 
learning classes. H«re, if conventional marks are employed, the danger is that pupil 
and/or parent will judge the qtiality of performance to he higher than it really is. This 
is especially true if a more than passing mark is assigned to a pupil because he is 
doing f.41 that he can. The problem is how to use marks to encotirage the slow pupil 
without misleading him, or others, into thinking he is doing wliat lie is not. 
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itatively from the other classes, or whether the assignments and activities 
are to be just **more of the same." If special groupings of superior-ability 
students are set up, the school staflF must plan, through careful staff study 
and intensive in-service training of the special class teachers, a program 
which will draw out and develop more of the special potential of students 
in such a class than just the remembering and reciting potential. Individ- 
ual initiative, personal creativity, analyzing ability, and sensitivity to 
value systems are some of the qualities which ought to be enhanced when 
pupils realize the benefits provided for them in special student groups. 

Another problem inherent in grouping practices is the extent to which 
the school should piwide opportunities in its program for pupils of wide 
differences in ability to associate together. What are tlie implications of 
this question for the traditions of a democratic society? Is one justification 
for groups of superior-ability students the development of leaders? Then, 
are all odier pupils to be developed in the remaining class groups? Is skill 
as a leader or a follower learned in separate camps? For that matter, are 
we certain that leaders in community and national Itfe emerge exclusively 
from among high academic performers? Is it possible that leadership in 
itself is another distinct personal skill in which the quaUty of aspirants 
ranges all the way from low to high? Even if it is discovered that most 
potential leaders are qualified for membership in superior-ability classes, 
it has yet to be shown that skills of leadership are most effectively taught 
a way from a situation in which all pupils have practice both in leading 
and in following. Can this need be met adequately in social studies 
classes, homerooms, lunchrooms, physical education, general music and 
assembly, in which all pupils are generally associated? 

Regarding the benefits of special groupings, do we not need the inten- 
sive application of high intelligence to social problems, one of the strong 
areas of the social studies? Or does the need to have pupils of all ranges 
of ability associate together in social studies classes oul-.veigh this con- 
sideration? In no issue raised in these comments on grouping is there a 
more critical question of balance than in this latter one. School staffs 
might well ponder this question as special groupings are contemplated, 
for it again focuses attention on balance between the school's integrative 
function and the schools differentiating task. Regardless of the kinds of 
grouping used in a school, the balance between these tNVO functions should 
be achieved; they must be carried out together. 

Need for Articulation 

If tlie range and quality of instmction are to be improved, it would ap- 
pear that the various persons in charge of teaching should be in com- 
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munication with each other relative to what is to be taught and how learn- 
ing is to be brought about. This should apply to teachers of the same 
grade level and also among teachers of all the grade levels, for we may 
assume that what one learns today may have some bearing on the nature 
and quality of learning tomorrow. Unless leaders in instruction view what 
is learned, whether it be information, skills or understanding, as being 
fortuitous and not subject to planning, some general structure, pattern 
or set of guidelines is in order. Balance in program may well depend upon 
balance in staff. The term articulation itself indicates that two or more 
different items, which apparently do not integrate of their own accord, 
are to be related through some kind of action, device or technique. We 
obviously believe that children find the secondary school world to be 
different from the elementary school world; hence, we have the need to 
articulate the unlike experiences. To what extent are these two parts of 
our educational system different worlds? Do different principles of learn- 
ing apply? Do different curriculum structures apply? Do different ad- 
ministrative organizations seem to be required? What about different 
philosophies and systems of reporting to parents on pupil progress? 

Deeply embedded in our professional habits of thinking is the separa- 
tion in philosophy, practices and program that we designate as either 
elementary or secondary. This separation affects many choices, such as 
the teachers preparation for elementary or secondary education, the 
planning of materials and buildings, or the leadership of separate directors 
for elementary or secondary education in large school systems. Emerging 
maturity of youngsters cannot alone justify the separation, nor can the ad- 
mitted ability of boys and girls to adjust to the differences. The question 
is not whether pupils can adjust to different philosophies, systems of 
evaluation, or curriculum content, but is rather why they should have to 
do so. Is there any more reason for close-knit planning and coordination 
between grades 7 and 8 than between grades 6 and 7? How can we 
possibly improve the range and quality of learning unless we improve 
the balance in outlook, program and procedures of staff members from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade? 

In the first half of this centur>', with the advent of the junior high 
schools, hope was stirred that the "gap" between the elementary school 
and the secondary school would be "bridged." Some critics of junior high 
schools have suggested that now two gaps exist whereas before there was 
only one. Other critics have accused the junior high schools of becoming 
miniature senior high schools. It may be that too much was expected of 
the junior high school in the first place. However, considering the fact 
that the original staff members and leaders of junior high schools were 
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untrained for the particular task they were asked tii assume, they have 
done well It is interesting to note that more school systems in the United 
States now have either a 6-3-3 plan or a 6-6 plan fhan have the tradi- 
tional 8-4 plan of organization. NIany systems now have block scheduling, 
core programs, exploratory experiences, and guidance, both group and 
individual. In many cases junior high schools have materially assisted 
pupils in making the change between elementary school learning 
activities and secondary school learning activities. It may be true 
that the good junior high schools have not reconciled all existing incon- 
sistencies in a school system. Perhaps some of the basic differences be- 
tween the elementary schools and the senior high schools might be re- 
solved by more active discerning leadership on the part of the central 
administration. It is too much to expect this critical responsibility to be 
carried out by a third institution. Furthermore, some consideration must 
be giN'en to what knowledge, skills, understanding and behavior boys and 
girls between the ages of 12 and 15 should acquire, no matter what par- 
ticular school institution they may happen to be attending. Their physical, 
psychological and social needs will continue to appear, even though the 
institution may be grinding its gears. Society's expectations continue to 
hold also. In other words, the junior high school, in addition to helping 
pupils move from elementary into secondary education, must minister to 
the continuing and emerging educational and personal needs of its age 
group. 

Senior high schools also have difficulties in improving the range and 
quality of learning. In the past several years community members have 
shown an increasing reluctance to be content with making their contribu- 
tion to the school by attending athletic contests and PTA spring narnivals. 
Now many parents want to know about the soundness of the science in- 
struction, or whether their son or daughter will be eligible for college 
entrance. Science and mathematics requirements have been increasing; 
parents have been duly warned that their sons and daughters will have 
to apply themselves diligently if they expect to earn entrance to college. 
Many principals have hurried to the newsstand to buy a current popular 
journal after being asked whether they had read the latest advice on how 
to man and manage a well-ordered high school. Today s increasing par- 
ticipation by lay citizens in school policy making is a notable develop- 
ment. Almost everyone except high school principals is advising the na- 
tion on what makes a good high school program. All this interest has, of 
course, its brighter side. Schools are receiving fellowships and equipment 
as well as advice. Some of the school program did need strengthening. 
All of it needed re-^examination. Even though we have smarted under 
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some of the negative criticism, we rejoice to rediscover how really im- 
portant the American school system is to the American public. It is ^ood 
to know how critically essential our parents and other citizens consider a 
good high school program to be for the general welfare. School people 
are not being ignored; they are neededl In the haste to raise requirements, 
increase offerings, and establish special groupings of students, high school 
leaders must help their staffs maintain a balance of outlook and effort re- 
garding the total school program. Care should be taken that college- 
bound students shall continue to receive a strong foundation in general 
education, that is, in opportunities that we believe all students should 
have. Surely it would be unnecessary to deprive all college-bound stu- 
dents of such experiences as participation in band, orchestra, student 
council, industrial arts, and athletics. 

Likewise, the great middle group of students, who cause no particular 
difficulty and for whom the conventional curriculum seems to work well, 
deserve our continued concern and planning. Because these students will 
adjust rather quietly and efficiently to either a good program or a less- 
than-desirable program, caution should be used so these pupils will not 
be neglected or taken for granted. Here again, we should not assume that 
just because such students are going about their daily assignments with 
dispatch and good humor, we can be excused from continuing study, 
evaluation and revision of the instructional program. Is the present pro- 
gram the very best that can be devised? Without doubt, our senior high 
schools, in order to be fair to college-bound students, must help to 
prepare them for the trials of a highly competitive scholastic world. 
Nonetheless, our high schools must also continue to provide an excellent 
general education for all students. This task calls for continuing and 
cooperative staff planning and for insightful, enligi.tened leadership. 

High school graduates, moreover, are graduates of an entire school 
system. Consequently, staff members at all grade levels should share 
responsibility for planning and administering a coherent, unified program 
of studies. Only such an approach can produce the kind of high school 
that is worthy of the community and the nation. This involves cooperative 
staff planning, from kindergarten through twelfth grade, on philosophy, 
content, scope and sequence. Our concern must be not just for what stu- 
dents are learning, but for what they are becomhig. 

Guidonce and the Curriculum 

Our concern, of course, should be expressed both through the program 
of instruction and through the techniques and processes of assisting boys 
and girls to make the most effecti\e uses of this program for themselves. 
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Tlie need for guidance grows out of the existence of individual differences. 
Each chiUl presents a unique pattern of characteristics which makes as- 
sistance and guidance necessary if he is to develop to his optimum. Ade- 
quate guidance, therefore, nuist consist nf a great deal more than helping 
an individual make a vocational choice. Guidance consists of all those 
things adults do consciously to assist a child or young person to live fully 
and effectiNcly, according to his own ability and aspirations. It includes 
helping an indi\idual to discover his interests, abilities, aptitudes and 
possibilities, as well as stimulating and encouraging him to make full 
use of his potentialities. 

Guidance may take an almost endless variety of forms, such as studying 
some aspect of the chiUrs life in order to understand him better; devising 
learning situations which will give him needed experience; conferring 
with his parents to discover some of his needs; listening sympathetically 
when he wants to make his feelings and wi^jhes knoNvn; and giving him 
consistent psychological support which encourages wiser self-dirc»ction. 
Guidance involves both helping a child to adjust to a required pattern of 
living, and helping a child to make his own decisions so that he may make 
his unique contribution to society. Some people confuse counseling with 
guidance, but guidance and counseling are not synonymous. Guidance, 
the larger term, includes counseling as one of its elements. Its other ele- 
ments are diagnosis, information, orientation, placement and follow up. 

In order to assure each child proper and effective guidance, all parents, 
teachers, supervisors, visiting teachers, counselors and other persons 
should share at times in helping the child to discover himself and to make 
best use of his potentialities. Persons interested in guiding children raise 
many questions regarding ways of understanding them. Two questions 
are frequently raised: (a) what do we need to know about a particular 
child in order to help him? and (b) how do we secure this information? 

What one needs to know about a child is anything and everything that 
will help the adult understand the kind of person the child is, and what 
causes him to behave as he does. This information can be obtained best 
by studying him in a variety of situations and by using a number of differ- 
ent techniques. 

The following case studies illustrate some ways in which school groups 
and individual teachers are attempting to discover pupil needs so that 
educatic^nal programs may be developed to meet these needs. The first 
illustration represents the approach of a total school group to the under- 
standing of pupil needs in general. Tlie second represents a teacher^s at- 
tempts to understand a particular individual by short-term study. The 
third illustration represents a teacher studying an individual for a much 
longer period of time. 
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The Cose of School A 

A group in School A, consisting of pupils, parents and teachers, set 
out to study the pupils in the school. Various members of the group inter- 
viewed pupils and their parents, both individually and in groups. Members 
of tlie group observed and recorded behavior. They constructed and ad- 
ministered questionnaires to pupils and parents. They tested pupils with 
teacher-made as well as standardized tests to determine weaknesses and 
strengths in abilities and skills in subject matter areas. Each pupil was re- 
quested to fill out personal data cards which gave certain information 
about hiniself. Pupils were requested to have examinations by their family 
or school physician and dentist. 

Some of the general needs of pupils which were discovercnl through the 
study were for: 

Improved skills and abilities in subject matter areas 
Better balanced diets 

More knowledge of how to use leisure time wisely 
Correction of physical and dental defects 
More opportunities to earn money 

More infomiation on vocational requirements and opportunities. 

The schoors instructional program was later developed and improved 
around these discovered needs. 

The Cose of Abigail Witherspoon ^ 

In School C the teachers became interested in developing techniques of 
studying and understanding children. Each teacher agreed to study at 
least one child in his classroom as thoroughly as possible. One teacher 
chose to study Abigail Witherspoon. The teaclier studied every available 
record that he thought would help him to understand Abigail better. He 
consulted her record on intelligence and achievement tests, interviewed 
her former teachers, talked with lier mother, her older brothers, and her 
uncle. In addition he obser\'ed Abigail carefully both at work and play. 
The teacher summarized a part of this study in the following report: 

1. Name: Abigail Witherspoon 
Sex: Female 

Age: 17 years, 6 months 

Date of Birth: February 5, 1942 

Grade: Seventh. 

2. Family of Abigail: 

Mother and five brothers, two of whom have finished high school and three 
^ All names used in these cases are fictitious. 
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uf whom are nuw ia school. Abigiiil is the third child and the only girl. Father 
died when she was seven years old, leaving the mother and six small children. 

After the father's death, the mother became very depressed and had constant 
fears of what would become of the poor, fatherless children. Some of these 
anxieties are noticeable in several of the children. 

l*he family owns and operates a small farm on which there is a very com- 
fortable, but not expensively furnished, dwelling, There is little of cultural 
value in the home — just a daily paper, a farm magazine and a radio. The family 
owns a car which is driven only to church, to get farm supplies, and occasionally 
to PTA meetings. 

The mother is deeply religious and she and her family regularly attend Sun» 
day School and church services. She takes no active part hi any type of social 
group, iior does she ever go to a movie or any form of entertainment, except 
senior class plays, and occasionally exercises at school. The two older boys have 
some social activity, but seem to be shy, timid and social misfits. Abigail is 
socially maladjusted to a much greater extent. She, like the mother, never has 
any social opi)ortunity. 

3. Health of the Pupil: 

In spite of the fact that the mother and most teachers who have had Abigail 
in school think she is subnormal, this pupil has never had a thorough physical 
or mental examination. Her mother fears feeble-mindedness. 

She is well developed, but has become somewhat big, clumsy and awkward 
in the past several years. Apparently she is never sick. She detests any form of 
physical activity to the extent that she sometimes rebels and becomes irritable. 
As a proof of good health, she has had perfect attendance most of her ten 
years in school. 

4. Why the Study of Abigail: 

To determine whether or not she is subnormal or mentally retarded 
To find ways to assist pupil to find herself 

To aid other teachers in locating and studying other cases of a similar nature. 

3. Methods of Securing Information: 

Past records — achievement tests and behavior tests 

Interview witli past and present teachers 

Visits with mother and older brothers 

A talk with a very close relative (mother's only brother) to whom the family 
goes for help and opinion 
Observation of pupil at work and play. 

6. Difficulties in Securing Information: 

Lack of intelligent cooperation on the part of the family 

Difficulty in finding anyone who had pupils real interest at heart except an 

uncle, who thouglit the mother was mostly to bhime for poor handling be- 

cause she lacked training in child psychology. 

7. Some Needs Discovered: 
Security at liome and at school 
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Affection and iui(ler.stuncling 
A feeling of betotiging 

Experiences that are rich, varied and satisfying. 

Th9 Case of Sam 

It was at the end of his first year in her class that the teacher became 
particularly interested in studying Sam. She began to sense certain 
changes taking place in him at this time and wanted to understand these 
changes better. She therefore decided to study him intensively. This she 
did by keeping numerous records on him for a period of three years. In- 
cluded in this study of Sam were anecdotes about him, test findings, his 
peer relationships, family relationships, written work, behavior, health 
records, academic achievement, changing rates of growth, fluctuating 
rate of output of energy, role in the class group, relationship to his teach- 
ers, dealings with persons of the opposite sex, image of himself, abilities 
in various directions, experience background, aspirations, attitudes and 
values, and finally the constellation of developmental tasks he faced. 

In making this complete study of Sam, the teacher (a) related facts 
about the individual child to scientific generalizations about human de- 
velopment and behavior: (b) formulated hypotheses about the boy's 
behavior; and (c) verlfif-d these hypotheses through observation, teach- 
ing, interviewing and other methods of obtaining evidence. On the basis 
of the insight thus gained, the teacher was able to work effectively with 
the boy in several trying situations and to help him make progress toward 
the mastery of his early adolescent developmental tasks. 

In the preceding three studies it may be noted that teachers recorded 
what they observed and what they ah-eady knew about certain children. 
They supplemented this information with what they knew about children 
in general. In addition, they obtained other information about these 
children which helped them to determine 

1. What age the child was developmentally 

2. What his interests, aptitudes and potentialities were 
•3. How he compared with other children in his group 

4. How his home, family and commimity life affected him 

5. What the implications of his behavior were 

6. What he had been through, i.e., his previous experience 

7. What his basic needs were. 

These case studies merely illustrate some ways in which school groups 
and individual teachers have attempted to understand children so that 
they might properly carry out their important responsibility of guiding 
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them. All a teacher discovers about a child should be utilized in helping 
the child lo learn and to develop, 

In Chapter I of the book, He/p/ng Teachers Understand Children, the 
following principles are set forth: 

L Teachers who understand children think of their behavior as beinR caused. 

2. Teachers who understand children accept alt children emotionally. 

3. Teachers who understand children invariably recognize that each one is 
unique. 

4. Understanding teachers know and understand the developmental tasks of 
the growing child. 

5. Understanding teachers know the more im))ortant scientific facts which 
describe and explain the forces which regulate human growth, development, 
motivation, learning, and behavior. 

6. Understanding teachers habitually use scientific methods in making judg- 
ments about any particular boy or girl' 

Obviously, not all guidance services needed by children and youth can 
be suppliecl by classroom teachers alone. Specialized guidance personnel 
such as counselors, psychologists and psychiatrists perform tasks which 
classroom teachers are not trained or equipped to do. From the stand- 
point of a balanced school program, guidance personnel ought to have 
a central role in the consideration of school philosophy, curriculum struc- 
ture, and teaching procedures. After all, certain discrepancies exist be- 
tween the program which the school provides and the child's identifica- 
tion of the school's program as his own. Such discrepancies contribute 
much of the day-to-day work load of a guidance specialist s services. It 
may well be that too much of the counselor's time is spent getting a 
pupil to adjust to the school program; he should join other school per- 
sonnel in planning and administering a school program better suited to 
individual needs. Guidance personnel and instructional personnel not 
only need to work together regarding curriculum structure and teaching 
methods, but they also need to review the function of homerooms, student 
councils, and activity periods which weie begun before most schools had 
any specialized guidance personnel. 

The role of guidance, then, whether administered by classroom teacher 
or speciahst, is to help the individual move through the difficult process 
of growth by improving botfi the range and the quality of learning. The 
school's guidance program should not only help the pupil make the best 
use of the school's offerings and activities, but should also help the school 
plan and administer its program to best meet the needs of its pupils. 

• American Council on Education. Helping Teachers Understand Chihtren. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Council, 1945. p. 8-11. 
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Administrative Arrangements^ Standards and Pupil Achievement 

One item about which many members of the general public are quite 
articulate is the need of pupils for high academic achievement. School 
personnel, of course, concur in a desire for high achievement on the part 
of pupils. However, some of the staff more than others may want to make 
a closer examination of the relationships between what the pupil is asked 
to achieve, on the one hand, and his abilities, ambitions and personal 
purposes, on the other. There is a strange aspect of the current interest 
in pupil achievement. This is the belief held by some that if a given 
school shows high achievement by most of its pupils, there must be in- 
evitably a considerable number of pupils who are failing to achie\*e a 
satisfactory level. The mere presence of these ""failing*' pupils is sup- 
posed to indicate, in some way, high achievement standards for the school. 
One of the authors was interested in a recent reaction by an editorial 
writer. This person, when he was told that the local schools do not have 
100 percent promotion but instead have 4 percent failures at the second- 
ary level,^ said, "But that's not high enough!" 

It gives one a strange feeling to ponder the possibility that the school's 
effectiveness may be measured by the number of pupils it fails to teach 
successfully. Critics, of course, surely do not mean this. What concerns 
such persons is a fear that a low number of failures indicates that stand- 
ards are so low that almost anyone can get by with a little effort. This 
fear does not seem to be lessened ver>' much by evidence. Such evidence 
was available, in the local instance just cited, that many pupils are com- 
peting successfully for college scholarships and are giving a good account 
of themselves when their college marks are compiled later. Part of our 
difficulty is caused by confused thinking about whether all pupils should 
be expected to achieve as well as the college-bound students. In this 
same local situation 40 percent of public high school graduates go on to 
college. Many of the other pupils, of course, enroll in courses designed 
for college preparation. Still others avoid such courses because their 
previous low academic success has discouraged them. Now, shall these 
young people, many of whom are wise and justifled in not pursuing col- 
lege preparatory courses, be held to the same standards of attainment 
that can be reached by the college bound? Our society*, throut^h compul- 
sory attendance laws, has clearly indicated its intent that all boys and 
girls of school age shall share in our educational program. It has also 
indicated through legislation its belief that some pupils require special 

•Two and four-tenths percent in elementary schools. Source: Des Moiiu's Public 
Schools, Department of Guidance, Research, and Testing;. Comments on Reports of 
Failures, Fait Semester 1958-59. Da Moines j the Schools, 1939. p. 1, 
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programs, and special funds have been appropriated in many states to 
make these programs possible.^^ If a ixirticular community has among its 
children and youth a wide range of ability (which, of course, can be 
demonstrated through intelligence tests), cannot this community likewise 
expect a considerable range of performance in school work? Will not 
this range In performance be increased still more to the extent that all 
liupils follow, in general, the same subject content in their studies? 

The challenge, however, is more than just drawing a distinction be- 
tween those pupils who can and should follow a given course and those 
who should not. Even among youngsters who are capable of preparing 
for college, there is pressure to concentrate on those courses directly 
related to college preparation to the neglect of other aspects of the school 
program. In the high school mentioned in the preceding paragraph the 
tendency for college-bound students to concentrate on academic subjects 
has caused the principal to wonder whether or not industrial arts class- 
rooms will he needed in the new building that is being planned. Fine 
arts and home economics teachers are now being given additional study 
hall assignments in order to provide these staff members with a full 
work load. If the staff and patrons of tliis high school want experiences 
in fine arts and practical arts to continue as a significant part of general 
education for the college bound, these courses may have to be taken off 
the elective list and put on the required list. A general increase in the 
number of high school course requirements may mean either the ultimate 
disappearance of the elective system or an increase in the total number 
of units required for graduation. 

In many high schools there is already an increase in graduation require- 
ments. One recourse for the student is to carry a standard load, if he can. 
of five full-time courses instead of the customary four. In the comprehen* 
sive high school, however, there will be many pupils, not intending to go 
to college, whose abilities will not permit them (unless standards are more 
flexible in the other four classes ) to carry five "solids" successfully. These 
young people, then, must either be given a shorter school day or be 
scheduled for study hall periods while the college bound are pursuing 
their additional studies. 

Consider provisions for vocational edncation, pro^^rums for tlie mentally returded, 
and, more recently, programs for the gifted. 

" Or, the few elcctives remaininK will he conr./»d to "assist" courses, such as per- 
sonal typewriting. There would still presumably be a clioice among patterns of courses, 
that is. college preparatory, vocational, business eihication, etc 

^ If the non-cotlege bound pupils can be scheduled to pursue their classes in longer 
periods than the college bound, the necessity for numerous large study halls might be 
avoided. Another possibility would be elective classes for the non*college bound to fill 
out their schedules. 
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Furthermore, in high schools in which classroom utilization and stnf! 
load have reached the maximum, both increased staff and a longer school 
day may have to be considered in order to work in additional courses. 
In an increasing number of large school systems students who have 
difficulty scheduling all the required and desired courses are resorting to 
original credit courses in summer school. In Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
for example, a college-bound student who wants to take band or orchestra, 
and to play in either organization for the three years of senior high 
school, meets his United States history requirement in summer school. 
Other students planning to attend college take a personal typewriting 
course in summer school to help them in their theme writing during the 
academic year and in college. In New Trier Township High School in 
Illinois more than half the incoming freshman class members take summer 
school courses prior to their first academic year. Certain educational in- 
adequacies, as well as needs for personal counseling, can be met for new 
students in such a procedure. Staffs which want to provide driver training 
for students who already have heavy demands on their time can set up 
such training in summer school courses. Then the schools can schedule 
driver training in the academic year for students whose time permits 
them to include it without infringing upon their academic classes. Again, 
students who want to take an active role in athletics, student council, class 
plays, and other cocurricular activities may find in summer school an op- 
portunity to balance out their program. 

A similar situation arises with pupils of just about average ability but 
with extraordinary motivation and application. Should these youngsters 
be permitted to take less than an expected college preparatory load in the 
academic year, and then to take in three summer school sessions certain 
subjects on which they want to concentrate a great deal of effort? This 
is a different dimension of balance, and one which might be considered hy 
high school stafi^s as they ponder means of improving the range and quality 
of learning for diligent students who require more time to do an excellent 
job. Simuner schools are definitely on the increase and their programs are 
expanding from the traditional make-up courses to include both enrich- 
ment programs and original credit courses. Usually six weeks in length, 
with periods running two hours or more daily, summer schools enable 
many school systems to plan and carry out a more balanced program for 
their students. Summer school is also an excellent opportunity for de- 
veloping new courses, new groupings of students, and new materials and 
techniques. The findings of stich experiences can be fed back into the 
academic year as changes in the regular program of studies are contem- 
plated. As these things happen, of course, it w ill mean that summer school 
will become an integral part of the school year. 
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Deportures from Conventional Programs 

The nature of the school schedule itself is a critical factor in balance, 
whether it is looked upon from the standpoint of daily time allotments, 
number of periods classes meet per week, or length of courses in days, 
weeks and semesters. We now add to these dimensions the factor of in- 
dividual differences of pupils, although we know how diflBcult it is to 
provide for these variations. It is easy to understand, then, if not to justify, 
the consequent distribution of pupils in a rather inflexible set of times, 
places, persons and events, instead of arranging the times, places, persons 
and events better to meet the needs and capacities of the pupils. One of 
the values set forth in Chapter Three is the freedom of every individual 
to develop to his optimum potential. Can this possibly be done in the type 
of school schedule which is apparently organized on the basis of equal 
amounts of time for everything and everybody? Through counseling and 
through variations in grouping and course content, a school staff can, it is 
true, introduce youngsters more intelligently to the school's offerings. To 
the extent, however, that any staff member, especially the principal, ex- 
claims when a curriculum change is proposed, 'That would simply not 
work in our kind of schedule," he is testifying to the near strangle hold 
which the conventional school schedule has on the thinking and habits of 
school personnel. 

The conventional concepts of grade level, school year, and class or- 
ganization are likely to be just as binding on our outlook as are our habits 
regarding time schedules and allotments. Again, if we subscribe to the 
desirability of encouraging every individual to develop to his optimum 
potential must we not consider the possibility that not all youngsters will 
need the same number of school months per year or the same number of 
school years for this growth? Or, are we to conclude that developing 
optimum potential refers to optimum in terms of what our conventional 
school organization permits? 

The Primary Unit 

In an attempt to break away from the traditional organization in ele- 
mentary schools, several school systems have experimented with the 
primary unit plan of school program. This plan is demanding increasing 
interest and attention. Many variations of the plan exist but in general 
they have the same basic characteristics, namely: (a) a program provid- 
ing for continuous growth and learning for each child; (b) flexible group- 
ing providing for attention to individual needs, abilities and interests; 
(c) the removal or minimizing of grade lines; and (d) promotion based 
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on physical development, social development, and emotional maturity as 
well as achievement. 

The subject matter content of the three year program in the primary 
unit offers the child, in an effective way, the same opportunity to develop 
in academic skills and knowledge as is offered by tlie primary graded 
classes. Primary units are taught generally by one teacher over a three 
year period. When a teacher remains with the same group for several 
years, there seems to be a definite advantage. The teacher in such a situa- 
tion can learn to know each pupil well and is able to increase tlie guid- 
ance and help he can give. If in the primary unit, however, the teacher 
is changed each year, the administrative organization of the unit may not 
differ much from the conventional type of plan. 

The introduction of the primary unit requires careful study and plan- 
ning. There should be staff study and understanding of (a) the philosophy 
and purpose of such an organization; (b) the growth and learning pat- 
terns of each child; (c) the academic program of the first three years 
and the placement of such skills in the primary unit; and (d) the bases 
and techniques of effective grouping. Parents, too, must understand the 
organization and purpose of the program if it is to be successful. 
A review of the literature on this innovation reveals the following: 
Through the use of the primary unit plan attempts are being made to 
eliminate grade level lines and to permit young children to progress at 
their own rates of growth. The program is continuous and there are no 
promotions or failures for three years. There may be some shifting of 
children as their competencies and capacities warrant. Although a child 
may change rooms, the new teacher will carry on at the stage of achieve- 
ment and growth which the child achieved with the previous teacher. 
The teacher is not designated as a teacher of a particular grade but as 
a teacher in the elementary school. The children in a room are grouped 
according to levels of ability, and each teacher teaches as many levels as 
the needs of the children require. Basically, the plan represents a soften- 
ing of the straight retention practice; it is based upon evidence tliat all 
children do not learn at the same rate; it recognizes the fact that all 
aspects of a child's growth are important. 
Success of the primary unit plan depends upon factors such as: 
Teachers must possess a thorough knowledge of the differences among 
children. 

Teachers must be willing to depart from the customarily accepted ways 
of teaching. 

Teachers must be willing to cooperate and work closely with one an- 
other in planning and evaluating. 
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The parents of children involved should devote sufficient time studying 
with the help of teachers in order to understand the advantages of the 
plan. 

Si\c\\ a plan cannot succeed unless teachers and parents understand and 
accept the philosophy underlying the plan.* * 

The Little School 

The "little school" plan, or **the school within a school/* is another 
device for bringing about a better relationship between time, place, per- 
sonnel and events on the one hand, and the needs and abilities of the 
pupils on the other. Of course, if the school is no larger than a little school 
to start with, then some of the advantages of the small school can be put 
into operation without reorganization. The large school, however, not only 
provides enough pupils for two or more little schools to be organized, but 
also permits these little schools to be organized on a variety of bases or 
purposes, while a total school that is a small unit in itself can hardly do 
as much. The little school may be organized as a grade level; in equal 
portions of three or more grade levels, in which plan pupils proceed 
through their school program identified with the same little school at all 
grade levels; or on a curriculum choice, such as all pupils taking modem 
languages or a particular modern language; or any other basis for 
grouping which arranges the pupils in plans that include less than the 
total pupils in a school building unit. 

In the preliminary plans for Meredith Junior High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, the little school idea is projected as follows: 

Essentially, it is proposed that the new Meredith Junior High School be de- 
signed as three separate schools of 250 capacity each. Each little school will 

" For further reading on llie primary unit see: 

Jolm I. Goodlad and Robert H, Anderson. The Nongraded Elementary School 
\ew York: Ilarcourt. Brace & Co., 1959. 

Robert H. Anderson. ''Ungraded Primary Classes: An Administrative Contribution 
to Mental Health." Undeniandlng the Child 24: 66-72; June 1955. 

Robert II. Anderson. "The Ungraded Primary School as a Contribution to Improved 
School Practices." In: Vincent J. Glennon. editor. Frontiers of Elementary Education 
IL Syracuse. New York: Syracuse University Press. 1955. p. 28-29. 

Association for Childhood Education International. Grotiping, Problems and Sat- 
isfadiouji. Washington. D.C.: the Association. 1954. (Three lU'ticles relate to the 
present topic: "Grouping in the Whole School." p. 12-13; "Schools Can Change 
Grouping Practices." p. 14-18; and "To Promote or Not to Promote." p. 36-39. 

Kent C. Austin. "The Ungraded Primary School." Childhood Education 33: 260-63; 
February 1957. (This is a description of tlie plan in Park Forest School System. 
Illinois.) 

Bernice Baxter. Gertrude Lewis and Gertrude Cross. The Rote of Elementary 
Education. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1952. p. 243-89. 
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contain, in tlWs proposal grades seven, eight, and nine. Tlie students will 
spend three years in this sub-group of the larger school. Within this unit, they 
will receive most of their general education including science, mathematics, 
social studies and English. When numbers, grouping, or electivcs result in a 
small class that cannot be justified in each little school, the class will be drawn 
from more than one little school. As far as practicable, the basic educational 
program will revolve around this little school concept. 

The teachers of the little school will, it is hoped, operate as a team and, if 
possible, will have a common planning period. It should be possible within 
the little school to have a good deal of flexibility of scheduling in order to ac- 
complish the purposes of the school system and the team of teachers. The 
teachers assume broader responsibilities than the usual academic program im- 
plies, in that they are responsible for developing each student as far as he is 
able and with full recognition of his abilities and limitations, carrying beyond 
the individual teachers subject area. 

The team of teachers analyzes each student, bringing to bear the judgment 
based on the various aspects of the program with which the student is involved. 
The program can be adjusted for each student so that his weaknesses, say in 
English, are attacked by social studies, science and mathematics teachers as 
well. The strengths of each student can be capitalized upon by providing for 
individual work often far in advance of the work of his class group. The guid- 
ance aspect of the little school can be strengthened by gaining greater specificity 
within a smaller group." 

Lower Merion Township schools in Pennsylvania employ the little 
school plan in their new junior high schools and have constructed their 
new school buildings around this concept. Certain features of a school 
plant, of course, such as auditorium, cafeteria and gymnasium, are usually 
shared by all the little schools. In new construction, little school organi- 
zations may be provided for in sections of the same building, or they may 
be provided with small, separate campus type units, as in Lower Merion.^ ' 

Administratively, the teachers of the Httk school may elect a chairman 
or the principal of the large unit may designate a staff member as leader 
of the particular little school. The staff of each large school will have to 
determine, of course, just how much autonomy is going to be encouraged 
in the little schools. In practice, the little schools can sast the school unit 
offices a great deal of time and effort when they, the little school staffs, 

"N. L. Engelhardt. N. L. Engclhardt, Jr., S. Leggott and F. G. Cornell. Pre. 
ttmimry Prouram of Educatioml Requiremcnts\ Stcredith Junior Hialt Sclwoi Des 
Moines, lowaj the Schools, January 1960. p. 29-30. 

In the new White Plains, New York. hi«h school thrre will be two identical build- 
ings for academic classes. In each there will be appro.\imately 500 students in grades 
10, 11 and 12 who will have classes in English, mathematics, social studies and lan- 
guages. They will also have study hall and lunch provisions in their unit. In addition 
there will be other units housing sciences, fine arts, physical education and music. 
All buildings will be connected with enclosed passageways. 
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plan and administer their own schedules and their guidance set up. Pre- 
sumably all the little schools would have the same general school day, 
although the arrangements within the school day could vary with each 
little school*'^ A great deal of the success of the little school would de- 
pend upon the desired provision for each little school staff to have a 
scheduled time for group planning. 

Selection of the little school staff members is, of course, an important 
matter, as is the selection of a chairman or leader. Needless to say, careful 
and adequate in-service education of the staff should precede and accom- 
pany the establishment of a little school plan. In this respect, the under- 
standing and willingness of staff members are key points in the whole pro- 
gram. Moreover, careful and thorough provisions for adequate communi- 
cation among the several little school staffs on such matters as purposes 
and patterns of action must be made. Indeed, the desired relationship 
between each little school and the school unit at large should be clearly 
deBned at the outset; otherwise, little schools may become more divisive 
than unifying and creative in their behavior." 

Block Scheduling 

Secondary schools that find it unwise or impractical to establish little 
schools can nonetheless break away from traditional patterns of organi- 
zation. Through the block schedule, teachers of basic subject areas, instead 
of being assigned random groups of pupils, can be grouped as teacher 
teams for pupils of the same grade level enrolled in those particular sub- 
ject areas. Especially at the junior high school level, block scheduling 
makes for a compact and rather easily managed grouping of classes. 
Block scheduling may be structured around a variety of purposes. One 
purpose might be to make the whole scheduling process as simple and 
expeditious as possible; this might be thought of as an administrative 
con\*enience. Another purpose might be to get all pupils who happen to 

Actually, about hvo-lhirds of the school day can be devoted to the work carried 
on by the little school. The remainder has to be reserved for classes such as physical 
education, music and art which are usually in other sections of the school plant 
and generally have to be scheduled at a set time each day. 
"See also: 

American Association of School Administrators. The Uiah School in a Chanfiinfi 
World. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.J the Association, a department of 
the National Education Association, 1958. p. 197, 200-201. 

School Vtaiiagement. "A Portfolio of Little School Plans.'' School Managemeni 
4: 66-75; February 1960. 

Paul M» Mitchum. High School Principal and Staff Plan for Program Improvment. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teacliers College, Columbia University, 19S8. p. 
74-75. 
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be taking modern languages, for example, to work together in required 
classes. Still another purpose might be to schedule teachers who have 
common interests and concerns with a given 120 or 150 pupils. A fourth 
purpose could be to group certain pupils for more effective guidance and 
counseling. 

At the senior high school level, because of the wide variety of offer- 
ings, it is not quite as easy to work out block schedules; hoNvever, Nvith 
planning it can be carried out for any identifiable group or groups of 
pupils enrolled in the same subject areas. In the following table, such a 
plan is set forth for approximately 120 tenth grade pupils in four groups, 
to which are assigned one English teacher, one biology teacher^ one ge- 
ometry teacher, and one world history teacher. 



Periods Group A Group B Group C Group D 

1 English World history Biology Geometry 

'2 World history English Geometry Biology 

9 Biology Geometry World history English 

4 Geometry Biology English World history 

5 Other assignments 

0 Other assignments 

The teacher assignments in such a schedule would appear as follows: 

Periods KpujUsIi World history liiology Geometry 

teacher teacher teacher teacher 

1 Group .\ Group B Group C Group D 
i Group B Group A Group D Group C 

Group D Group C Group A Group B 

4 Group C Group D Group B Group A 

5 Other assignments 
0 Planning period 



In this plan it would be helpful, of course, if the teachers of the four 
basic subject areas could all be assigned a daily conference period in 
which they could plan together. If a daily period cannot be arranged, one 
or two periods per week would seem to be a minimum if the full ad- 
vantages of team planning are to be realized. Mutual consultation, it 
should be pointed out, can range from casual conversations on pupil 
behavior problems to cooperative planning of course content built around 
the needs and concerns of the 120 particular pupils in the group at large. 
Here, as in the little school plan, considerable fle.xibility in both time and 
groups is possible. Pupil groups may be set up heterogeneously or they 
may be organized on any of several bases of homogeneity. Pupils can be 
shifted from one group to another; they cannot change teachers except 
by moving from the block to another portion of the school unit's schedule. 
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Cooperative planning of the teachers, however, would make possible 
such activities as field trips, or any other extension of time, to be admin- 
istered with a minimum of inconvenience* MoreoN'er, the doubhng up 
of groups, or indeed gathering all 120 pupils together for certain learn- 
ing situations, can be accomplished without disturbing the remainder of 
the school. The only limitations are the pupils* class assignments outside 
the block schedule, similar assignments of the teachers, and the general 
lx)undaries of the school day. Within the portion of the school day set 
aside for the block schedule, many arrangements and special provisions 
are possible. Opportunities for working with parents and for providing 
group guidance in the block are limited only by the imagination and in- 
genuity of members of the teaching team.** 

Teachers who are certified in more than one subject area in the block 
can, by taking two subject assignments with the same pupils, reduce the 
total number of pupils with whom they deal in classes. In the sophomore 
block of pupils described, teachers Smith and Jones are certified in both 
world histor>' and English, and each is willing to teach the two subjects. 
Tliey can, therefore, cut in half the total number of individual pupils they 
meet. Smith could instruct groups A and C in history and English, while 
Jones could do the same with groups B and D.*" 

Another form of teaching team is the grouping of teachers of the same 

" Perhaps It would be well to clarify further the terms, little school, teacher team, 
and block schedule. A teacher team could be almost any combination of two or more 
teachers for any common instructional ptirpose, either teachers of the same subject or 
teachers of the same pupils in different subjects. The hhck schedule simply arranges 
pupils into groups which remain constant through a large portion of the schedule; 
their teachers may or may not be organized as a team. The little school is a larger 
grouping, perhaps a fourth, a third, or even half the student body usually, although 
not necessarily, in a certain wing or section of the school phmt for pursuit of the 
common subject areas. The little school has its own teacher chairman or leader. Tlie 
little school is not only an instructional device; it is also in a sense a decentraliza- 
tion of school administration for pupil-guidance ptirposes and professional growth of 
teachers, as well as for program planning. 
Regarding teacher teams, see also: 

M. D. Lobb and others. "What Are Some Promising Practices in Team Teaching?** 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Ttw Bulletin 44; 2-7; April 1960. 

R. H. Johnson and others. "Extensive Study of Team Teaching and Schedule 
Modification in Jefferson County, Colorado.** National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The Bulletin 44: 79-93; January 1960. In the same isstie; M. F. 
Noall and Lawrell Jensen. "Tram Teaching at Roosevelt Junior High School, Duchesne 
County, Utah**: L. L. Bloomenshine. "Team Teaching in San Diego— The First 
Year*'; \V. L. Cooper. "Use of Tapes, Language Laboratory, and Teaching Teams 
at the J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College"; William Hurley and 
others. 'Team Teaching and Use of Recorders in Taylor ville Senior High School**; 
R. A* Larmee and Robert Ohm. "University of Chicago Laboratory School Freshman 
Project Involves Team Teaching, New Faculty Position, and Regrtuiping of Students.'' 

For a discussion of elementary school teaching teams see: Robert H. Anderson. 
"Team Teaching In Action.** The Sation's Schools 63: 62-63, 102-10; May 1960. 
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subject and grade level who teach their sections at the same period. For 
example, three English teachers ma>' find that at a given period each has 
a class of 30 pupils in junior English. These three teachers may study the 
three classes they have at this period and conclude that a distribution of 
25-40.25 may be better than 30-30*30. If so, they should be privileged to 
make adjustments accordingly. Obviously, all three classes could be com- 
bined for certain learning activities and the three teachers could c\en 
trade classes for particular purposes, such as having any one of the three 
who has a special competency share it with each class in turn. In this plan, 
as in the hlock schedule and the little school plan previously described, 
it is assumed that somewhere in the school plant there is a room or gather- 
ing place large enough for such combined groups of pupils to meet. In 
each of the three plans, too, the memlier teachers can together set up in- 
structional units and share materials and resources. Special teacher com- 
petencies, of course, are of value to other teachers as well as to other 
pupil groups. Beginning teachers and experienced teachers who may feel 
at a loss in motivating pupils, for example, can get some pointers from 
others in the group to whom this is almost second nature. 

The Core Curriculum 

The core curriculum, while primarily a restructuring of program con- 
tent, is certainly dependent upon the teacher-team ccmcept and usually 
in\x)lves block scheduling c;f pupils. Core teachers, partly through being 
responsible for a larger area of pupils' learning experiences, partly through 
having a closer and longer relationship with the pupils, are in a favorable 
position to help pupils tie together what they learn and to reconstruct 
what they learn into creative thought and new experience. From the 
standpoint of scheduling, the core curriculum may be a block of time 
within which instructional activities are planned by the teacher or teach- 
ers concerned; or it may be a grouping of conventional subject areas in 
which the core teacher works out the instructional units and the time 
allotted to the various activities included in the general core program.-" 

=*'See: Roland C. Faiince and Nelson L. Bossing. Developina the Core Curriculum. 
New York: Prentice- Hall, Inc., 1951. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Developin^i Profirams 
for Youttd Adolemmtf/. Washington, D.C.: the Association, a department of the 
National Education AsscRiatioiu 1954. 

Grace S. \Vri«ht. Him k Time Clmsvs and the Core Program in the Junior Itiuh 
School. Bulletin No. 6. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1958. 

Arno A. Bellack and others. Preparation of Core Teachers for Secotulary Schools. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1935. p. 14. 
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Educational Television as an Aid in the School Program 

Slightly over 100 students entered the large classroom and took their 
phices as the class hell sounded. Four large television sets stood in the 
room, ready to hring in the lesson in junior EngHsh 5. The teacher made 
some announcements, explained the markings on some returned papers, 
and raised questions for the pupils to consider and to anticipate in the 
telecast. Meanwhile, a teaching assistant, whose work as a helper in the 
television group was part of her regular teaching assignment, checked 
attendance and quietly helped individual pupils who needed assistance. 
The pupils were noticeably intent on their work. As the clock moved to 
telecast time, four boys, almost unnoticed, stepped up to the television sets, 
turned them on, adjusted the controls, then returned to their seats nearby. 
The teacher went over to the windoNV side of the room where she could 
view one of the sets. The helping teacher stood near the classroom door 
where she could answer questions of visitors or messengers who might 
come to the room during the telecast. 

Background music was heard and the picture of a book came on the 
screens of the four sets. Next appeared the television studio teacher be* 
hind his desk and the camera moved in close as he began his discussion 
of the story being studied by the hundred students in the large classroom 
and in two similar classes in high schools across the city. There was enough 
light in the large classroom for pupils to write notes as the telecast pro- 
ceeded. There was no turning of pages, however, as the television teacher 
explored the authors probable intent or described the sharpness of the 
authors character portrayals. The pupils had already read the story, al- 
though it was obvious from numerous small audible reactions of the pupils 
that they had not thought of some of the possibilities brought out by the 
teacher. The telecast was 20 minutes long. The sets were turned off, lights 
were turned up. and then for approximately 25 minutes the pupils and 
teacher together explored the questions raised before the telecast and 
those suggested by the telecast. Two interesting characteristics were 
evident in this discussion. First, the teacher knew these pupils by name 
and called on them freely in different parts of the room, both volunteers 
and others. Second, there was a feeling of oneness within this large class 
and between the pupils and their teacher. 

Part of this could be due, of course, to the close planning and coopera- 
tive thinking among the classroom teachers and the television studio 
teacher prior to and following the telecast. The work to be covei'ed was 
planned, scheduled and developed well ahead of time. The television 
studio teacher had no other assignment than the 20 minuve tele^ v St; the 
balance of his work day was spent in planning and developing materials 
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for the telecast. Likewise, the classroom television teacher had no other 
assignment than the one large television class. She could, however, meet 
with individual pupils or small groups of pupils from her class for confer- 
ences in other parts of the day. Marking papers was a big task but she had 
the assistance of the helping teacher in much of the classroom routine. A 
few days after the class session described in the preceding paragraph, the 
classroom television teacher told one of us that three months before she 
began her part in the television teaching experiment she firmly believed 
it was impossible to teach a large class effectively. Now this same teacher 
belie\'es so strongly in the effectiveness of the program that she is trying 
to persuade other teachers on her faculty to attempt the instruction of 
large classes. 

Other teachers, though, are nut easily convinced that large class instruc- 
tion has possible merit. Even with the promise of balancing large class 
instruction with use of small groups— in some cases with individual in- 
struction — most teachers and administrators hold strongly to the idea that 
best teaching will be done in small classes of 23 or less. 

In seven years the number of educational television stations in the 
United States has increased from one to forty-seven. A few of the educa* 
tional stations arc owned and operated by individual school districts. 
Most of them, however, are cooperative community enterprises in which 
various agencies combine their resources to support and carry on the 
television program, in addition, some school systems produce educational 
programs on facilities and time allotted by local commercial television 
stations.2^ Also, some employ closed circuit television systems.-- The 
tendency for school systems to employ television as an instructional de- 
vice is related directly to the size of the school system. Only 4 percent 
of districts in cities of 500,000 population or over do not have, or are 
not planning to have, some use of television service. On the other hand, 
80 percent of tlie smallest districts do not employ television as an aid 
to the school program.-^ 

Obviously, only a portion of the school curriculum can be allotted to 
television time on any regularly scheduled basis. In Des Moines, Iowa, 

''^^ An example is the seven county cooperative prndrntn in elementary Spanish 
broadcast over KGLO-'IT, Mason City, Iowa, 9 to 9:30 a.m. daily. The program 
involves 126 schools, 3024 sixth grade pupils, and 958 adults. Each adult pays a $6 
fee for course outlines and materials. This and two other programs are described jti 
"Wliat Are You Doing About Educational TV?*' School Manafiement 4: 70-74; Miiy 
1960. 

^Such us Jefferson County, Kentucky, described in Schoot Management, August 
19.58. 

*"\\'hat s New in the Schools?*' National Education Association. Research Bultetin 
38: 47; May I960. 
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Station KDPS-T\\ currently in its first year of operation, provides school 
daytime broadcasts in subject areas '-^^ as follows: 

^, , , . , itroadvmtit Minnies mr 

Suhjvct Grade i. i i 

weekly broadcim 

Spanish* 5 10 

Aniericuii literutiire 11 4 20 

Anii>rican iiistory 7-8 5 20 

*Broa(l(*Hst tiir(*e tiiiios daily to three ditTorcMit groups. 

There are other programs telecast from two to three times per week 
in music, arts and crafts, and social studies, but not on a daily instruc- 
tional basis. In addition, lere are afternoon and evening programs, 
Mondays through Thursdays, of educational and community interest. 
The station broadcasts on a VHF channel, so many parents and other 
community members tune in during school time as well as for the other 
broadcasts. 

What does educational television promise in the school program? 
It is an^ important instructional medium. It can bring into the classroom 
scenes and events which would be difficult to produce otherwise. It 
employs effectively the technique of large group teaching. It brings to 
all pupil viewers the skilled instruction of a capable teacher. It presents 
in dramatic fashion lesson materials and instructional devices not readily 
available to the conventional classroom teacher. It requires a considerable 
degree of team planning by teachers and program producers in the en- 
richment of course content.-'' Generally speaking, school systems using 
educational television are pleased with results, including pupil growth 
and achievement in the subject areas televised."" 



Lorge C/ass In^rudion 

Educational television is, however, a teaching aid and not a teaching 
substitute. It is expensive, even with financial grants. It is in its be« 

** KDPS-TV is owne<l and operated by the Des Moines PuWic Sclumls in coopera- 
tion with Polk County schools. 

* Also in Des Moines, educational television provides vocational training for pupils 
enrolled in television classes. These pupils, under adult guidance, actually operate the 
cameras and other studio controls. 

■•For instance read: Summary of the Washin&ton County Closed'ChcuU Educa^^ 
ttonal Television Profect, Hagerstown. Maryland: The Board of Education, 1959. 

For an interesting state proi;ram» see: Kenneth B. Hobbs. "A New Dimension in 
Teaching." Phi Delta Kappan 40: 161-63; January 1959. 

See also: Design for ETV Planntna for Schools with Television. New York: Dave 
Chapmaut Inc., Industrial Design for Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1960. 
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ginning stages; much needs to k' learned. Nevertlioless, television is 
definitely on the increase and it holds much promise, not only in its 
educational effectiN eness but also in its apparent ability to help school 
systems and school personnel to supplement and to improN e upon con- 
ventional organization and method. 

The question of large class instruction, even outside the medium of 
television, is receiN ing increased and deser\ed attention. One teacher 
observed, "If I am to teach the same lesson Bn c times a day to Bn c different 
groups, I would just as soon get them all together at one time and do a 
(iood job of teaching with the rest of my day to plan and study." This is 
perhaps an oversimplification; yet, before the notion is discarded it should 
be pondered carefully. Is it not possible to choose those features of our 
instructional olferings which can just as w eW be presented to a large group 
in order to make possible the matching of smaller groupings to do the 
kind of work desired for other phases of the program? This is exactly 
the kind of possibilit\ explored in the challenging film, . . . And No Belbs 
Ritifir' Tliis and other studies of the Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Stafl; in the Secondary School -» should 
be brought to the attention of ever>' secondary school faculty that is 
studying the couNentional secondarx- school schedule antl instructional 
organization.-"-' 

Variafions in the Secondary School Schedule 

"The master schedule is a source of frequent concern to the principal 
l)ecause it should accommotlate changes in persons and programs. Like 
other changes in education, howcN-er, those in scheduling lag far khind 
the needs for change." 

We may believe in the psychology of individual difl^erences but it 
is not always clear that we want to recognize the differences in school 
practices. Should all subjects be pursued for the same length of time, 
the same number of times per week, and the same total number of 
meeting times for credit? Should all pupils iuN'est the same amount of 

"... And No BelU Rtttft. 57 niin., I6nini, sound, b&w. National Education Associa- 
tion, National Association of Sccondary-Sch(Kt| Princfpals. 1201 Sfxtet-nth Street. N W 
Washington 6, D.C.. 1960. " ' 

"See the entire issue of The Bulletin. National Assoeiation of Sec(.ndar>'-Scliool 
I'rlHi ipals, Vol. 44. January 1960. 

"'See: J, Lloyd Trump. "A Better Ilish School I'roKrani." SEA Journal 49: 41-46- 
April 1960. 

"David B. Austin and Nol.le Cividen. The lliuh School Principal and Staff 
Develop the Ma.iter fichedule. New York: Bureau of I'ublitations. Ti-ailicrs CoUew 
Columbia Unlwrsitv. 1960. p. 5. . 
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time in a given course or subject area? Perhaps some pupils really need 
to pursue a certain study six times per week rather than five. If it could 
be determined that all pupils in a given school need instruction in their 
full-time subjects on a six times per week basis, a schedule could be 
devised to make it possible. If, however, it is discovered that some of 
the pupils do very well with subjects meeting five times per week, while 
others need to meet six times per week, then of course complications 
occur. It would certainly take an adventurous faculty to tackle a problem 
of this kind and the principal would probably need to be a leader who 
shares his schedule-planning with a staff committee. There is no more 
certainty, moreover, that if the optimum meeting times per week were 
established for the various subject areas, they would all turn out to need 
six any more than we know definitely that they all need five in the 
conventional schedule. It is possible that, considering needs and priorities, 
one or two subjects should meet six or more times per week while others 
now meeting five periods per week could thrive as well on four.**^ 

Concerning the teacher in situations calling for six periods per week 
per subject, four such assignments would total 24 periods for the week 
as compared to 25 periods total for five period classes. It also will be noted 
that, if we are thinking of classes averaging 30 pupils, the teacher assign- 
ment of four six period classes will mean a total of 120 pupils to know 
and to keep records for instead of 150 in the conventional schedule. 
There could, of course, be various combinations of six and five period 
assignments for a teacher, but the variations would involve complica- 
tions for the schedule designers.®' 

Taking the Conant recommendation of 100 pupils per English 
tcacher,^^ let us observe variations of load factor in these alternatives: 



Plan 


Claaaea 


Average 


Total 


Weekly aeaaiona 


Teaching periods 


assigned 


no. pupih 


pupils 


per class 


per week 


1 


6 


80 


100 


o 


98 


9 


4 




100 


5 


SO 


3 


4 


95 


100 


6 


34 



A faculty in a school in which pupils are testing well ahove expectations in three 
subject areas but are falling down In one subject, may want to consider, for a while 
at least. all'>nin>j more schedule time to the subject which is producing disappoint- 
ing results, 'bviously, other factors such as the manner of teaching, and availability 
(if instnictional materials, could account for the differences in subject results. 

If teacher teams, as described earlier in this chapter, were given jurisdiction of 
about two-thirds of their pupils* school day, they could plan for and arrange ways 
of meeting varying instructional needs. 

James B. Conant. The American Hlfih Sclwol Today. Xcw York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 195a p. 100. 
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If the standard on-duty periods per week per teacher in a given school 
is 26 (to be filled out above class assignments with study halls or similar 
duties), which alternative would you as an English teacher choose? 

The autliors arc mindful that changes in schedule and teacher assign* 
ments, especially in basic patterns and loads, may sometimes virtually 
be boxed in because of budgetary restrictions. In Des Moines, Iowa, 
for example, both teachers and administrators would like to change 
teaching assignments in the junior higli schools from six classes daily to 
five classes daily. The load factor is further emphasized in an average 
class size of 31 pupils (first semester, 1939-60). To attack this prob- 
lem directly, however, by employing enough additional teachers to re- 
duce the teaching load to five classes daily, would require over $250,000 
in outlay for new salaries. 

One possibility being considered is to increase the length of periods 
so that the four periods per week will equal the total number of minutes 
formerly given to five periods. Then a schedule will be blocked out in 
the conventional manner but a different class each day will be dropped 
from that days schedule. Tlie schedule would be as follows: 



Actual 


Meeting 


Meeting 


Meeting 


Meeting 


Meeting 


perimU 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thurnday 


F riday 


1 


Second 


First 


First 


First 


Assembly 


3 


Thira 


Third 


Second 


Second 


First 


3 


Fourth 


Futirth 


Fourth 


Third 


Second 


4 


Fifth 


Fifth 


Fifth 


Fift)i 


Third 


to 

;» 


Sixth 


Sixth 


Sixth 


Sixth 


Fourth 



It will be noted in this plan that a teacher with six classes will actually 
meet each class only four times per week, for a total of 24 sessions weekly, 
instead of the 30 sessions of the conventional schedule. True, the periods 
are longer and the total number of pupils is the same. 

Is there an advantage in distributing the time among 24 sessions, 
instead of 30, and in the meeting of five classes daily instead of six? In 
this type of schedule, care must he taken in assigning classes, such as 
physical education, which typically would meet two or three times per 
week, so that such courses will not be limit(*(l to only one meeting per 
week. It is possible, of course, to provide a planning period in such a 
schedule by setting up a seven period arrangement with only six classes 
meeting on a given day. 

Are we certain that each school day should have the same number 
of class periods as other days or that the total periods in a weekly sched- 
ule should always be in multiples of five? Suppose, for example, that a 
staff is seeking means of increasing offerings for abler students, and that 
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usually pupils in this school hwe three study hall periods weekly. Is it 
not possible to add an offering that meets three periods per week or, if 
five periods are needed for the new offering, to add two periods to the 
weekly total and thus use the former study periods for classes? 

Again, if the staff believes that 30 periods per week are required in 
order to provide adequate time for all offerings and if the staff prefers 
the weekly assembly to have a time of its own and not to be subtracted 
in various amounts from class meeting time, why cannot there be a 31 
period week? Better yet, wh>' not a 32 period week with some time set 
aside for staff meetings? Here is such a distribution: 



MinuivH Aisnigmd 





Mondai/ 


Tucntlai/ 


H'f'dnenday 


Thiirmlay 


Friday 


Tatah 


1 


55 


U 


55 


ii 


55 


'249 


i 


m m 

no 


49 


55 


4« 


55 


940 


n 


55 


4i 


55 


4« 


55 


940 


XX 




.SO 




SO 




78 


4 


.w 


30 


3tt 


50 


50 


450 


<) 


50 


SO 


iM) 


SO 


50 


<150 


6 


Mi 


90 


SO 


SO 


50 


<i50 


Totals 


m 


:M.i 


iiU 


.'U.j 


:n5 


1575 



The XX time, of course, can be located in various positions including 
the beginning and the close of the school day. Thus, if it is decided that 
on Tuesdays the 39 minutes will be assigned for staff meetings to get 
under way, this time can be saved until after all the classes have met. 
Likewise, if the other 39XX time is to be used for assemblies, this too 
can be located at the desired spot in the schedule. Further, the varia- 
tions in 55 and 42 minute sessions may be applied to any of the periods. 
While this schedule is apparently quite workable and has been operated 
in numerous schools, this arrangement is not quite as easy as it looks 
because lunch period times, not indicated here, may in some schools be 
rather inflexible. Of course, an extra passing time for Tuesday and Thurs- 
day has to be figured in when the minutes allotted for passing are devel- 
oped. Nonetheless, this type of schedule is one mechanical means of 
working toward balance between school needs and school time available. 

Another mechanical means of achieving a sort of balance which may 
be of interest is the practice followed in some schools of assigning classes 
to different portions of the school day through the week. The purpose, of 
course, is to give all the classes an opportunity sometime in the week 
to occupy a favored notch in the schedule, such as the first period of the 
day. In such a scheme a given English class might be located in the 
weekly schedule as follows: 
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Momlaii Tumduy ll'i'tlueadaii Thumlun Friday 
Perioih SccDml Sixth Fourth Third First 

Other classes would be dispersed accordingly. In addition to the ad- 
vantage already mentioned, this plan affords a certain luxury to the 
schedule maker in that he is not bound, as in the conventional schedule, 
to keep classes in straight rows across the board. Thus, if he needs to 
assign a second physical education class after all days of a certain 
Ijeriod are already taken up (from pupil, teacher or gymnasium stand- 
point), he is free to utilize any available spot in the schedule. If the 
school has any pupils, however, in cooperative work programs, this type 
(if schedule would not be suitable for them unless their alternations of 
work and study are by weeks instead of days. 

In summary, in this chapter we ha\e suggested nicchanical and or- 
ganizational factors of school life which influence efforts to balance the 
instructional program. We have looked at problems of grouping, both 
elementary and secondary, and have discussed provision for superior 
students. We have considered the need for articulation in program plan- 
ning, from kindergarten through grade 12. The role of guidance in 
planning a balanced program has been studied. Finally, various departures 
from conventional programing have been mentioned. Any principal or 
staff member will want to view these considerations in the light of his own 
experience, his own outlook, and that of his school community. True 
balance in the curriculum is most likely to emerge through the balanced 
efforts of staff members who sincerely want to achieve balance, and who 
are willing to plan and work cooperatively and intelligently to bring it 
about. 



Balancing the Roles 
CHAPTER EIGHT m Cumculum 

Decision Making 

GERALD B. LEIGHBOOY • ERNEST F. WEINRICH 

PRECEDING chapters have made clear that many 
groups, individuals and forces influence the decisions that determine the 
curriculum. A listing of some of these would include the pupil, the teacher, 
the administrator, the curriculum specialist, and the subject matter 
specialist. Members of college staffs exercise an influence. So do citi- 
zen advisers, individually and in organized groups, sometimes ns formally 
appointed advisory boards, sometimes self-appointed. Members of boards 
of education, individually and in action as a board, play a dominant role 
in the process. Legislative bodies at all levels of government have the 
power, which they often exercise, to shape the curriculum. Increasingly, 
commercial interests have a direct or indirect economic stake in what 
the curriculum includes. 

There is no dearth of self-appointed critics in the persons of writers, 
officials, political figures, and leaders of thought and opinion who create 
an impact upon the curriculum of the schools. There are the great pro- 
fessional associations, some of them zealous advocates of their particular 
area of the curriculum. There are the innumerable special interest groups, 
ranging from the benign but persistent cult to those working militantly 
for refoi ns which they deem necessary for the salvation of mankind or 
the survival of the nation. All these, and others, will be recognized by 
any experienced curriculum maker as playing a major or a minor role in 
determining what is taught, how much or it is taught, when it is taught, 
and often, how it is taught. 

How can we evaluate the contributions to curriculum decision mak- 
ing of groups and individuals such as these? First, we must recognize 
that there is nothing necessarily wrong or improper in the attempts of 
many of them to make their influence felt. Indeed, as we shall see, it is 
the duty and function of some of these persons and groups to partici- 
pate in final decisions in curriculum matters. There is no reason why 
others should not have the opportunity to have their views considered, 
providing these are reasonable and legitimate. The basic problem, how- 
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ever, as this volume has suggested again and again, is balance. What edu- 
cational experiences are best for the welfare of the individual learner and 
for the society of which he is a member? The curriculum is the schools 
attempt to answer this question. 

Few will disagree that in a free society having a political structure 
such as ours, the curriculum must reflect the needs and wishes of the 
people. That the schools belong to the people is an oft-repeated and well- 
accepted principle. Traditionally, in the United States, the school has 
been the one service of government which the people have been least 
willing to entrust to any control that is remote from the local community. 
Sometimes critics of the social order may deplore what they consider to 
be the mediocre level of the common denominator of values and the low 
state of collective wisdom which emerge from an arrangement in which 
the people retain and e.\ercise the ultimate powers of society. Neverthe- 
less, the alternatives to such an arrangement involve so great a risk to 
freedom that only those who place no faith in freedom would seriously 
consider adopting them. The school is society's chief agent for conBrm- 
ing its own beliefs and values as it transmits these to the ne.xt genera- 
tion. It is therefore unrealistic to suppose that the curriculum, which the 
school uses to accomplish this, can ever be free from pressures which 
represent themselves to be the popular will. The important thing, how- 
ever, is the manner in which the schools respond to these pressures. 

Let it be acknowledged at once that the curriculum cannot be static 
or unchanging. There are some who believe that it can and should be. 
A study of the "great books," for example, would in the minds of some 
be an appropriate curriculum for all men, in all places, at all times. Re- 
gardless of such beliefs, the increasing speed with which new knowledge 
IS emerging in every area of human thought and endeavor compels change 
in the curriculum. Besides this, there is no indication that our people are 
Willing to retreat from the position that there must lie an education pro- 
N idcd for each individual who is bom— an education suited to his needs, 
abilities and capacities. This too has compelled curriculum change, and 
will require more. Even those aspects of the curriculum which are so 
basic that they must always persist cannot remain unaffected by the light 
of new knowledge. In this sense, then, no balance which is achieved 
can be a static balance. How then, can change take place without 
bringing imbalance? 

Application of Values 

Earlier chapters of this volume have made it clear that a set of values, 
a system of beliefs, may be used to evaluate suggestions, viewpoints and 
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decisions relating to curriculum balance. We have now reached a point at 
which certain of these values r.iay be applied as we observe the interac- 
tion of the many influences v/hich tend to shape the curriculum. As we 
do so, it is well to be fully aware that values can be, and often are, in 
conflict and that any attempt to apply values is likely to bring disagree- 
ment. The conflicts and disagreements may be mild and reconcilable, or 
they may be so fundamental and strong that they lead to positions which 
are quite incompatible. When faced with such ultimate value conflicts 
with respect to the curriculum, it is the task of educational leadership to 
throw its full skill and influence tONvard the side of democratic vahtes 
and the ethical concomitants which support these vahtes. 

It is also important to recognize that our attachment to one set of values 
rather than another is closely related to the psychological factors which 
help account for the behavior of individuals and groups. The self-per- 
ceptions of individuals and groups— that is, the role and the status in 
which they perceive themselves in relation to others, and how they be- 
lieve themselves to be perceived by others— powerfully influence the 
values they will accept. This chapter will discuss the roles of various in- 
dividuals, groups and institutional structures, represented by people who 
contribute to the interplay of forces actitig upon curriculum decisions. 
Role conflicts between and among them will frequently be implicit, and 
will occasionally be pointed up in the discussion. Some of these persons 
and groups are in a position to invoke strong sanctions to support their 
oNvn value Judgments. Such a position of leverage raises the interesting 
question of the appropriate response of educational leadership under 
such circumstances. There are few areas of the educational enterprise 
in which the opportunities and the diffiailties are as great for securing 
the fulfillment of the learning process, together with the individual ful- 
fillment of all who share in the process, as in the area of curriculum de- 
velopment. 

it often reciuirt'S considerable insight to realize that an individual or 
a group may adopt and defend a set of values for reasons that are only 
partly related to the position taken on a curriculum matter. Human 
motivation and behavior folloNV extremely complex patterns, seldom sub- 
ject to complete analysis. Certain individuals find themselves with unmet 
needs for recognition and approN'al, for status which cannot be achieved 
directly because of social inhibitions, or for some satisfaction which their 
present situation does not fulfill. These needs may manifest themselves 
in attitudes and values which, if given full expression in curriculum mat- 
ters, would destroy curriculum balance. The process of achieving and 
maintaining curriculum balance consists largely oi^ reducing and bar- 
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inonizing conflicting motivations and values without coinprouu'sing the 
democratic essentials which undergird the American society. Leadership 
that can recognize and take account of the dynamics of individual and 
group motivations will be much more successful than a kind of leader- 
ship that lacks capacity to understand or utilize these factors. W'c must 
not forget that values can change and can be changed. The modification 
and extension of \'alues that come with greater knowledge and better 
insights may be among the most valuable growth products of shared 
curriculum development. 

Guidelines for Assessing Roles 

What value bases may we suggest as guides in considering pro- 
lK)saIs for curriculum change? Generally speaking Me may say that an in- 
dividual or a group may properly seek to bring about change in the 
school curriculum provided that 

1. The result will not threaten the educational welfare of any indi- 
vidual pupil or group of pupils. 

2. The proposed change is not for the ego-satisfaction of some indi- 
vidual or group which seeks to impose its minority N iews on the majority. 

3. The proposed change does not represent or conceal a means for 
l)ringing financial or economic benefits to those advocating the change. 

4. The proposed change is not intended as a means for gaining social 
or political advantage. 

5. The change which is proposed does not require diminished empha- 
sis upon existing aspects of the curriculum which ha\'e pro\ en value. 

6. The change will better proN'ide for the needs of individual learners 
and the emerging needs of the free society in which they must play their 
adult roles. 

There are continual attempts to modify the curriculum in violation 
of these principles. That these attempts are often made by well-mean- 
ing people, who are impelled more by emotion than by reason, does not 
lessen the danger to curriculum balance from this source. Everyone who 
has a major curriculum responsibility knows that scarcely a month passes 
without an attempt by some group to promote a curriculum change 
which will enhance its own fortunes in some direct or remote fashion. 
Among such groups are those that ha\ e a cause to advance which, in 
their view, receives all too little support because of insufficient under- 
standing by others. To these groups the school curriculum offers an ideal 
means for widespread indoctrination, disguised as educatirm, on behalf 
of the cause they ad\dcate. 
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Groups and individuals who seek to influence the curriculum for rea- 
sons such as these have no legitimate claim to consideration by curric- 
ulum makers. Indeed, it is the duty of those who have curriculum re- 
sponsibilities to resist actively the efforts of such individuals or groups 
to invade the curriculum with their proposals. On the other hand, those 
who have reasonable proposals for curriculum changes which can pass 
the value tests mentioned are entitled to honest and serious considera- 
tion by persons who have ofRcial responsibility for curriculum decisions. 
The attempts to influence the curriculum by individuals or groups seek- 
ing their own ends, however, are becoming more sophisticated and sub- 
tle. It is becoming more and more difRcult, in many cases, to identify the 
influence for what it is and to test it against the values which we hold. 
Experience, integrity and skill in critical analysis are becoming more 
and more important for persons who must make the final decisions. 

Role of the Pupil 

Since the object of the curriculum is to provide learning experiences 
for pupils, the pupil must have an imixirtant part to play in curriculum 
determination. To be effective, learning experiences must be adapted 
to the abilities, aptitudes, interests and needs of the learner. A curric- 
ulum that is designed largely to provide factual knowledge and the 
practice of intellectual skills for pupils of superior intellectual ability 
is a one-sided curriculum in terms of the needs and capacities of many 
of the pupils in our schools today. A balanced curriculum for today's 
schools is a curriculum which provides diversity for diverse needs. 

The modern concept of a curriculum is that a series of learning op- 
portunities is planned and carried out b\* teacher and pupils working 
together. This differs from an earlier \icw which regarded the cur- 
riculum as a body of prescril)ed factual knowledge to be transmitted 
by the teacher to the pupils, and mastered by them (at least temporarily) 
through memorization, recitation and drill, and to be reproduced upon 
demand of the teacher. Although most learning still involves understand- 
ing and control of knowledge and of skills, modern teaching recognizes a 
somewhat different role for the learner. More effecti\ e learning results for 
the active, rather than the passive learner. The most skfllful teachers today 
make use of pupil-teacher planning, and of methods by which learning 
not only takes place in a more meaningful ccmtext, but also becomes a 
shared experience in which the teacher functions as the mature leader. 
In this kind of situation the curriculum is actually under development by 
the pupils themsehes as the learning proceeds. 
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Role of fhe Teacher 

No curriculum has much meaning until the teacher brings it to life 
in the school setting. The teacher, more than any other individual, de- 
termines whether learners actually benefit by the activities and oppor- 
tunities which the curriculum makers have planned. Since teachers play 
such a critical role in this process, it is clear that they need to under- 
stand and believe in the purposes, us well as the content, which the cur- 
riculum provides. In our society, we boast that teachers are free to teach 
— ^that they are not under orders to indoctrinate. Therefore, our teachers 
have a greater stake in the curriculum itself than would be the case if they 
were merely agents of state policy. 

We have learned many things about the democratic process, about a 
social organization in which each individual has a voice. An important 
lesson we have learned is that the best way for an individual to gain an 
accurate understanding of a group decision or plan, so that he can give 
it intelligent support, is to participate in the decision making or planning 
process. This means that the teachers role in curriculum making must 
be an active one. To provide for this requires, first, a recognition of the 
necessity for such participation, and second, an organizational means to 
make this participation possible. 

Involving the teacher in curriculum making often presents difificulties 
which might be avoided by ha\ ing a few "experts'* do the job. By teacher 
involvement, much more time will be consumed. More viewpoints will 
need to be reconciled. Such a process may cost more money, because 
teachers will need to be relie\ ed periodically from their teaching duties 
in order to participate. Yet teachers are the best judges of the "teach- 
ability" of proposed content. Of all persons who may contribute to cur- 
riculum decisions, teachers are closest to the pupils and their needs. In- 
deed, the one possible weakness in teachers* viewpoints on the curriculum 
may be that they are so close to the curriculum in practice that they 
may at times lack perspective. If so, this can be balanced by the views 
of others. 

That teachers can successfully participate in curriculum planning, 
even in a large school system, was demonstrated recently in one of our 
large cities where the elementary curriculum was under revision. Here, 
of the 1300 elementary teachers employed in the schools, more than 800 
participated voluntarily in committees for a period of one year, and dur- 
ing a second year made a complete evaluation of the revised curriculum 
in action in tlieir classrooms. This project was possible largely because 
these teachers had faith that their suggestions and recommendations 
would find their way into the curriculum guides that finally resulted 
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from tlu'ir i^llbrt. Adininistrati\t» leadersliip that believed in the impor- 
tance ot tUv teacliers'. role was responsible for this faith on their part. 

After tlie curricnluni— that is, the total of the pupils' educational ex- 
periences and opportunities— has been agreed upon, it is important to 
organize the program so that the teacher is left free to teach. 

Such freedom goes well beyond a mere absence of restraint and of 
prescribed activities and methods. When conditions are at their best, the 
atmosphere in the American classroom fosters and encourages a free. 
creatiN e interplay of intellect and spirit between pupils and teacher and 
between pupil and pupil In an atmosphere of mutual respect, the ex- 
cellent teacher encourages pupils to range freely in their discussions, re- 
searching and knowledge seeking. The curriculum, ultimately, is what 
happens to pupils and teacher under such ccmditions; and in this re- 
spect, the American teacher plays a somewhat tmique role. 

In nian>' European countries and elsewhere, the teacher is required to 
carr\' out the instruction implied by the curriculum in strict conformit>' 
with the regulations of a Ministry of Education. This applies not only to 
content, but also to timing and method. The teachers work is highly 
prescribed. The role which is occupied by the supervisor in the United 
States becomes, in these countries, that of inspector and is knoNvn by 
this title. It is the task of the inspector to see to it that the curriculum 
is literally and uniformly followed by all teachers. Educators from other 
lands, visiting the United States, are often confused and surprised by 
the absence of such central control and direction in our schools. They 
find that what is impecHon under their systems becomes supervision in 
the United States, and that supervision consists largely of the help that 
a mature and experienced worker provides all teachers to improve their 
teaching. Super\'isors in American schools tend to perform their work by 
guiding, counseling, demonstrating and interpreting the curriculum, and 
helping teachers U) secure and use the best materials and techniques for 
teaching. A teacher should never be made to think that a supervisor's 
goal is to see to it that he conforms. 

Role of the Building Principal 

Except for the* teacher, no one exercises a more direct influence upon 
the curriculum in action than does the building principal. A strong 
teacher may occasionally be able to carry out a curricidar pattern that 
is not subscribed to b\' the principal Cenerally speaking, however, the 
eurriculnm identified in a school is largely the reflection of what the 
principal believes, encourages or neglects. The curriculum, and the way 
it is administered largely determines the intellectual c»motional and 
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l)ersonaI development of eacli child In the school Curricuhim. therefore, 
shonid be the principars chief concern. He should contribute actively 
to ciirricuhun development and change by means of his own professional 
knowledge and skill He should also serve effectively as a question-raiser, 
helping teachers maintain a critical and thoughtful attitude toward learn- 
ing experiences. If desired goals are to be achieved, the principal must 
create and maintain within the school a faNorable climate for teaching 
and for learning. He must be receptive to new ideas and to the introduc- 
tion of changes which offer promise of better learning results. AboN'e all. 
the principal needs to play the role of a facilitator — (me who makes it 
possible for ever\' teacher to achiex e the goals for which the curriculum 
is designed. 

The principal who neglects his respcmsibilities to the curriculum, or 
who misinterprets them, can impair the effectiveness of the curriculum 
or create serious curriculum imbalances. Teachers cannot perform suc- 
cessfully in the face of administratix e indifference or hostility to the goals 
they are trying to reach. They need the friendly, sympathetic and sup- 
portive encouragement which stems from understanding and belief in 
what they are trying to do. They need to be provided with the kind of 
facilities, equipment, materials, time and information about pupils which 
will make their task possible and satisfying. The principal who permits 
curriculum to be governed by administrative convenience or expedience 
defeats the goals of a good curriculum. 

The principal who directs learning experiences within the school to 
satisfy his pet goals destroys curriculum balance. There have been prin- 
cipals who have sought a widespread reputation for their schools for 
some single accomplishment, such as developing the best band in the 
state, winning the most essay contests, or being recognized for the 
teaching of patriotism. In some such instances there is a possibility that 
the activities represent a kind of ego satisfaction on the part of the prin- 
cipal, and a means of bringing pronn'nence to himself. Whatever the rea- 
son, the result is often a school in which curriculum balance has been 
lost. 

The principal should be the instructional leader within the school. If 
he is thoroughly svrvrc in this role, and is a person with real leadership 
qualities, he will work cooperatively with others in dex cloping and ad- 
ministering the curriculum. However, if he is insecure, hn may feel 
threatened and interfered with by super\isors, curriculum coordinators, 
and teachers. The self-image of the principal has much to do with his 
success in his role as a curriculum leader, and thus has much to do with 
curriculum balance. 
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Role of the Curriculum Specialist 

The curriculum specialist is a relative newcomer to the ranks of spe- 
cialized professional personnel serving the school program. He may serve 
under various titles, such as director of curriculum, curriculum chairman, 
curriculum coordinator, supervisor, consultant, or, in large systems, as- 
sistant superintendent for curriculum or instruction. 

His contribution is best made, howcN'er, when he assumes a coor- 
dinating rather than a directing role. As a competent professional person 
the curriculum specialist can scarceK' avoid having his own judgments 
and convictions enter to some extent into the curriculum decisions with 
which he is so directly involved. Within limits, there is no reason why 
this should not be so. He will serNe better, however, by playing doNvn 
his own direct contributions to the curriculum in favor of contributions 
hy others. 

The curriculum specialist plays his part best when serving as an or- 
ganizer, leader, stimulator and team manager of the groups of profes- 
sional and lay persons who make the major contributions to the curric- 
ulum. He is skilled in means for securing participation by others in the 
curriculum enterprise. He has a talent for weaving contributions by 
many persons into something unified and interrelated, into a result in 
which each individual's contribution finds a place. He has skills in editing, 
and knows much about the mechanics of planning, producing, dissem- 
inating and using curriculum materials. The curriculum specialist is 
able to put into teachable form the material which comes to him from 
various sources and which is approved for inclusion in the curriculum. 
If he also possesses the kind of personality and skill which easily en- 
able him to win the confidence and respect of teachers, he can often 
perform a valuable service by helping teachers to understand and inter- 
pret the curriculum and to select and use the materials which support it. 

The curriculum specialist should not, however, attempt to make major 
curriculum decisions. He should not assume the role of the administra- 
tor in curriculum matters. On the other hand it is his function to prepare 
curriculum proposals, based upon the contributions of others, for con- 
sideration by the administrator who in turn will make recommendations 
for adoption. The curriculum specialist is a staff member, and as such 
he should learn to prepare curriculum proposals, and materials in clear, 
concise and complete form for presentation to the administration for 
consideration. 

Partly because of his recent arrival upon the educational scene, and 
partly because of the nature of his function, the curriculum specialist 
may find his role misunderstood and resented by others who have a 
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curriculum responsibilit)'. Generally speaking, he represents change, and 
change is seldom welcomed by those whose roles have the sanction of 
tradition. A sugf^,estioii that the curriculum may he improved is often 
taken as a reflection upon their own work by teachers, principals or other 
administrators who have helped to create the curriculum as it is. To be 
successful, therefore, the curriculum specialist must be able to under* 
stand others' feelings. He must realize the kind of threat that he poses 
in the minds of other? and must be able to approach his task in a way 
that will dispel their fears and help them to accept him as a co-worker 
who can be of great assistance to them. 

Role of fhe Chief School Administrafor 

The administrator usually finds tliat the public looks to him more 
than to anyone else for justification of the e.visting curriculum and for 
leadership and initiati\'e in curriculum matters. If he is the chief school 
officer in a community or a state, the board of education which employs 
him tend!) to hold him responsible for determining, with his staff, what 
the curriculum shall be. In delegating such responsibilit)' to its chief 
administrator, the board of education may recognize some of the many 
influences relating to the curriculum, including its own, to which the 
administrator is subject. 

As persons holding positions of educational leadership, administrators 
at every level exercise an important influence upon the curriculum. If 
the administrator has earned, through his own stature, scholarship and 
competence, the respect which his position implies, his views on cur- 
ncuhim matters will, and should, carr>' much weight. In some instances, 
however, administrators have apparently lost touch with the public will. 
In such cases unfortunate conflicts have dcNeloped about what the 
curriculum should be and should do. This is often a result of failure in 
educational leadership. In other instances curriculum conflicts have 
developed because an administrator has been unwilling to accept cur- 
riculum changes demanded by small, but perhaps powerful groups, 
which are in violation of the principles for curricular change described 
in this chapter. Administrators who take such a courageous position, 
even though they may be defeated In so doing, exemplify the best tradi* 
tions of professional leadership. 

One function of the chief school administrator is to recommend to ' 
the board of education curriculum decisions which he can approve* Of 
course, no wise administrator will make such recommendations without 
using all the resources of staff competence and advice at his commatid, 
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witlioiit taking full account of all public views, and without reference 
to the principles or values which have been suggested. An administrator 
who is competent to fill the decision making role will surely have con- 
victions of his own with respect to the kind of curriculum he is willing 
to endorse. It is his privilege and responsibility to contribute his own 
\'iews and convictions before final decisions are made. The role of the 
administrator, then, particularly the chief administrator, is to eliminate 
those influences on curriculum which are not consistent with the prin- 
ciples which haw been described, to resolve and take into account those 
that are set forth, to contribute from his own knowledge and experience, 
and to make final curriculum recommendations. 

Because the administrator occupies such a critical position with respect 
to curriculum, he should maintain as impartial and objective an attitude 
as possible in all curriculum decisions. He must be able to distinguish 
between views which he holds as a result of critical and sound analysis, 
based upon research-supported facts on the one hand, and opinions, pet 
theories and unverified beliefs on the other. He must be willing to permit 
the former to enter into his decisions while carefully attempting to 
analyze and evaluate the latter. 

The administrator can influence the curriculum in another way. This 
is through his control of finance. Even after a curriculum has been agreed 
upon and adopted, the administrator can determine its effectiveness to 
some extent through his power to allocate funds. He can, if he is disposed 
to do so, even favor certain aspects of the curriculum as compared with 
others. Such favoritism can actually bring about distortion in an other- 
wise well-balanced curriculum. Use of fiscal power or policy by an 
administrator for such a purpose is, of course, unprofessional and im- 
proper, and every administrator needs to guard against such manipula- 
tion through administrative authority. 

The role of the administrator in relation to curriculum goes far beyond 
the adoption of the curriculum or its changes. He nvist assume leader- 
ship in the continuing interpretation of the curriculum and its goals to 
the staff and to the public. He must frequently and effectively answer 
questions such as: '*Wh\' this curriculum? What makes it a good curricu- 
lum for our children? What about the criticisms which we read and hear 
concerning it?'' In curriculum, as in all other aspects of puhlic education, 
the people must be informed and active partners with the school. 
Under our system, citizens are always partners. They can be uninformed, 
suspicious and unfriendly partners, or they can be informed, helpful 
and constructive supporters, depending upon the extend of their partici- 
pation and the degree of their understanding. 
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Role of fhe Sub/ecf Matter Specialist 

The specialist in a subject matter area is usually a scholar in a par- 
ticular field of learning, lie represents a prime resource* in cletermininn 
what is to be taught in his special field, what the emphases are to be, 
and what sequences of learning are to be followed. Those who make final 
curriculum decisions must necessarily give careful cnpsidoration to 
the advice of the subject matter expert in relation to his area. Vet f))ere 
is no more certain way to develop imbalance in the curriculum t lan to 
permit a scholar in any one of the areas of subject matter to dictate the 
extent to which his subject shall be taught or the amount of time to be 
devoted to it. 

To be a respected scholar in any field of learning, all of one's in- 
tellectual powers, energii?s, loyalties and enthusiasms must be concen- 
trated in the pursuit of the scholarly endeavors represented by the chosen 
field. Indeed, the depth of interest may go beyond the intellectual, 
and may involve the personal and the emotional Fcnv persons can be 
good scholars or good teachers of a subject without such involvement. 
Unfortunately, however, from the point of \'iew of curriculum balance, 
the very qualities which may enhance scholarship often preNent an un- 
biased and objective judgment in relating one s field of scholarship to the 
importance of other areas of learning. More often than not, if given 
full power of decision, the subject matter specialist will create a more 
favorable and more extensive place in the curriculum for his own subject 
area than is justified in terms of curriculum balance, or of a balanced 
and well-rounded education for the child or young person. He is apt to 
find universal need for his subject, and to regard lightly the claims of 
scholars in other fields for an equal share of curriculum time and atten- 
tion. Such attitudes arc not confined to those engaged in the traditional 
areas of academic subject matter, but are ecjually pronounced among 
those who are specialists in the nonacademic areas. 

The scholar-specialist obviously must contribute to the curriculum as 
changes in his field of scholarship and knowledge come ever more fre- 
quently in a rapidly changing world. At the same time, his scholarship 
must be kept related to the realities of current social problems, and to the 
changes in other disciplines which contribute to the total curriculum. 

Recognizing that the views of all subject matter specialists on these 
matters can never be fully reconciled, cm culum builders, and ultimately 
the administrators* must bring forth from the contributions of each a 
curriculum program that represents a balanced and defensible whole. 
The curriculum specialist and the administrator should be scholars of 
curriculum, in the same sense that others are scholars in recognized 
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subject matter fields. Such a scholarly attainment demands a working 
knowledge of many fields of scholarship— that is. a broadly based educa- 
tion that should be the foundation preparation for any administrator or 
curriculum worker. This, of course, must he followed by lifelong interest, 
study and activity in the field of curriculum dcNclopment, practice and 
evaluation. Only persons with such interests and experience can success- 
fully guide the making of decisions which result in a balanced curriculum. 

Ro/e of the Texibook 

The textbook is probably the most frequently used instnictional aid 
in the .American classroom. At the same time it is probably one of the 
most effective determiners of what is taught in a particular area of 
knowledge. The textbook, too, is a force which tends to maintain exist- 
ing balances in curriculum or change these balances slowly. A publisher 
must consider the potential market for his books and is therefore more 
likely to publish texts which reflect changes in curriculum balance that 
have already been accepted and approved by a sizable market. 

The Mse the teacher makes of the textbook is a significant factor. In 
the hands of a creative teacher, the text is not a mere collection of pages 
to be assigned in daily doses. Rather than being dominated by the text, 
such a teacher uses it as only one of the tools of learning to assist the 
student in achieving specific goals of instruction that the teacher and 
the pupil clearly have in mind. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the potential effect of television 
upon textbooks and curriculum balance. We may be entering an era 
emphasizing the use of telension in instruction, with texts being used 
more as resource materials. It is possible, too. that instead of a single 
comprehensive text for the course, there will be many shorter, inexpen- 
sive "texts,** each covering only a few specific topics or units but includ- 
ing much more descriptive and source material. Such changes are likely 
to produce a greater responsiveness to curriculum change and curric- 
ulum balance* 

fto/e of the Higher Schools 

It is well known that for many years after the establishment of high 
schools in the United States, their curriculums were dictated by the 
colleges. During the early history of the high school there was some 
justification for this domination of the curriculum by the colleges, since 
the task of these early schools was almost entirely the preparation of 
youth for college entrance. During the past 30 years, however, there has 
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been a radical change in the character and ability distribution of the 
high school population. This change has required a general revision in 
the goals of the high school program, leaving preparation for college as 
only one of several major goals, and for only a portion of the students 
enrolled. This has naturally tended to weaken the influence of the college 
and university upon the total curriculum of the high school. During the 
same period research has demonstrated that there is no single curricular 
pattern at the high school level which produces graduates who are later 
more successful in college. These research results, together with other 
influences, brought about a liberalization in entrance requirements by 
the colleges and caused a shift in their emphasis to more generalized 
scholastic aptitudes and records. Until recently, therefore, the role of the 
college in determining the curriculum of the high school has been a 
diminishing, although still important one. 

The recent and current public alarm about the adequacy of educa- 
tional programs at all levels may result in a return of the formerly strong 
influence of the colleges on the curriculums of the lower schools. Col- 
leges, no less than other schools, are subject to the beliefs of the public 
regarding what their curriculums shall be and the rigor of the programs 
which shall be required of their students. Colleges are as apt to be 
swayed by public hysteria, and by unsound but powerfully-backed pro- 
posals, as are other schools. The increasingly greater premium being 
placed in the public mind upon higher education for more young people 
will inevitably increase the power of the colleges to shape the curricu- 
lum of the secondary schools. To the extent, therefore, that colleges permit 
their own programs to become unbalanced (by an uncritical accommoda- 
tion to the demand for more science, mathematics or foreign languages, 
for example), imbalance in the curriculum of the secondary schools will 
surely follow. 

At present, there is a movement which would press capable students 
to complete courses in the high school which have formerly been part 
of a college curriculum. This movement appears to have the support 
of some colleges and has been formalized under the title of the Advanced 
Placement Program. For certain students, who have achieved the neces- 
sary maturity, such an arrangement may have value. A d&nger, alreadx' 
apparent, is that such advancement will be recommended, and soon 
expected, of all students who have good intellectual capacity, in spite 
of the fact that there is no evidence that such acceleration would be 
to the advantage of all such students. As might be expected, this pressure 
from certain college and secondary school groups is already being felt 
at the junior high school and elementary school levels, in which able 
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pupils are encouraged to pursue subjects which have formerly been re- 
served for the senior high school program. Such chahi reactions are 
typical of the manner in which decisions at higher levels of education, 
taken unilaterally, may create imbalance in the curriculum at other levels. 
Curriculum change that is accomplished in this way violates the prin- 
ciple suggested earlier that a change should not hv made if it threatens 
the educational well-being of any pupil or requires diminished emphasis 
upon existing aspects of the curriculum which have proven value. 

Is it wise to permit colleges and universities to control the curriculum 
for secondary schools, when less than a majority of the pupils enrolled 
in the secondary schools are now entering college? We must remind 
ourselves that although the actual number of students enrolled in colleges 
will increase greatly during the ne.xt decade, their numbers will still not 
be much greater in terms of the percentage of the age groups which they 
represent, unless the colleges drastically reduce their scholastic standards. 
The findings of the Presidents Commission on Higher Education^ re- 
leased in 1948, showed that not more than 32 percent of the population 
possesses the intellectual capacity to complete a four year degree pro- 
gram as presently offered at the college leN'el. The colleges, therefore, 
should not be allowed to influence the program of the elementary and 
secondary schools in ways which will affect the welfare of the majority 
of all students who do not go to college. 

Rote of fhe Board of Education 

The board of education represents the people, and when acting in its 
official capacity, its decisions with regard to curriculum are final. Such 
decisions, of course, must conform to state and federal laws when such 
laws are involved, and in some states, to the curriculum policy of the 
state education department. To a large extent, however, the final approval 
of the local curriculum is in the hands of the board of education. This 
obviously places an important and heavy responsibility upon the board. 

Most boards of education rely heavily upon the professional staff, and 
especially the chief school administrator, for advice in making curriculum 
decisions. In most cases, because the staff is competent and enjoys the 
confidence of the board, staff recommendations regarding the curriculum 
are followed. Yet it would be a mistake for an administrator to take for 
granted the board s approxal of any aspect of the curriculum or to be 
satisfied with having curricuhun decisions controlled entirely by the staff. 
Board members are often closer to public thinking than are adi. Inistra- 
tors. Dissatisfacticm with the curricuhun by even a minority of the public 
is likely to reach the ear of a board member liefore the staff becomes 
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aware of it. An administrator who enjoys his hoard's confidence will find 
the complaint passed alon}^ to him with a suggestion that the matter 
be studied. Still better is a board member who is so well informed about 
the curriculum that he can at once defend it to an uninformed or un- 
reasonable citizen. The administrator should involve the board so thor- 
oughly in curriculum matters that its members understand and support 
a curriculum because they believe in it, as well as in the staff. 

More than one obserN cr has noted the tendency of board members 
to be occupied almost exclusively with finance, buildings and the 
business management of tiie schools, leaving matters of curriculum 
and teaching largely to the judgment of the professional staff. For an 
administrator to permit such a situation to develop is both unwise and 
dangerous. If a time comes when the curriculum is seriously attacked, 
regardless of the soundness of the challenge, the administrator under 
such circumstances may find himseli standing alone in attempting to 
defend the curriculum. The board may even feel a uell-justified resent- 
ment because it is called upon to an.swer public criticism about an aspect 
of school operation about which it knows all too little. Becau.se the board 
holds ultimate responsibility for curriculum, its members .should make 
all curriculum decisions with full information and understanding, based 
upon sound advice of its professional stafl^. Because the curriculum is the 
heart of the school program, the board of education should give it 
priority in interest and deliberation. 

Board members should he alert to the danger of creating imbalance 
through the great power they possess in determining the curriculum. 
There have been instances in which individual board members have 
advocated curriculum changes that would lead to imbalance. As a rule, 
.such members fail to see that their proposals would result in one-sided 
education, yet often this can be demonstrated for them by a competent 
and .skillful administrator or b>- fellow board members. Oecasionnlly a 
board member is i-lectc' by a minority segment of the voters to represent 
their views with respect to the school program. If such views violate 
sound educational philosophy and practice, other board members and 
administrators have no choice hut to oppose these views, using facts, 
research findings, and reason as their weapons. 

Far more often we find board members exercising admirable and con- 
structivc leadership with respect to the curriculum. Often a board mem- 
ber, because of particular training or e.vperience, will develop a strong 
and wholesome interest in some aspect of the curriculum. Because of his 
position on the board, he can take pride in lending his leadership and 
support to the curriculum area of his interest, at the same time that he 
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takes a genuine and informed interest in all other areas of the curricu- 
lum. Again, an alert administrator who has the confidence of his board 
members can forestall tlie overzealousness of individual members for one 
specific part of the curriculum. He can do this by keeping all board 
members aware of the danger of curriculum imbalance while, at the same 
time, encouraging their special interest in curriculum matters. 

Role of the State Education Department 

The influence of state education authorities upon the curriculum 
varies widely throughout the country. This is true, both regarding the 
amount of influence these authorities can bring to bear and the nature 
of their influence upon the local school curriculum. Such influence may 
be great, as in New York State, or less so, as in states where leadership 
has much less force, in law or in practice. 

The State of New York offers an example of one of the most powerful 
and centralized education authorities at the state level. This is because 
of the unusual constitutional provisions in this state, which give control 
of all education, public and private at all levels, to a state board of 
education, known as the Board of Regents, and to its chief administrator, 
chosen by the board, the Commissioner of Education. Regulations of 
the Commissioner, endorsed by the Board of Regents, with respect to 
education have the force of law. For many years, under this arrangement, 
the curriculum in local schools in New Yor.. was controlled to a consider- 
able degree by state requirements. Curriculum was further influenced 
and kept uniform, especially in high schools, through the use of the 
Regents examinations, prepared and distributed by the State Education 
Department. The:,e examinations are still widely used, although on a 
much more selective basis than formerly. 

Although the Board of Regents has fixed minimum curriculum require- 
ments which must be observed by local schools at both the clcmentar>' 
and secondar>' levels, beyond these minimums the curriculum is subject 
to local decision. In the realm of higher education the curriculum is sub- 
ject to approval of the Board of Regents through its power to charter 
the colleges and universities and to demand certain standards in so doing. 
Although retaining its powers to police and control, the New York State 
Department of Education, which is the professional arm of the Board 
of Regents, has increasingly assumed a positive role with respect to cur- 
riculum. The department emphasizes leadership, research, preparation 
of curriculum materials, and high level consultative service in the in- 
terest of improving the quality of curriculum and teaching. In this role 
it has been increasingly successful. 
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Those without firsthand familiarity with a highly centralized state 
education authority, such as that in New York, may find a sharp con- 
trast between the role of state authorities in this and in many other 
states. Clearly, when power to determine educational practice is con- 
centrated as it is in New York, hasty or ill-informed decisions taken by 
state officials could quickly result in curriculum imbalance throughout 
the state. Under these conditions only the most careful, most thoughtful, 
and most professional approach to curriculum problems by these state 
authorities can assure the curriculum balance that is needed. 

Role of Legislaiion 

One of the most direct ways in which curriculum balance can be 
affected is through legislation. It is reasonable to e.xpect state legislatures 
to make minimum curriculum requirements, but to the degree that such 
legislation prescribes time to be allotted to a given subject or at wliat 
grade le\'el a subject should be taught, balance in the curriculum is 
affected. 

Fortunately, state legislatures have in general delegated the respon- 
sibility for the curriculum to the commissicmer or superintendent of 
education and a state board of regents or state board of education. In 
Delaware, for example, the State Board of Education is required tci deter- 
mine minimum studies for elementary and secondary schools. In each 
district local boards of education are to adapt courses of study which 
are in accordance with the rules and regulations set forth by the state 
board. ' i%ew York State, the Board of Regents is to prescribe courses 
set forth in the statutes. California law requires that a course of study 
for each high school shall be prepared under the direction of the govern- 
ing body and shall be subject to appro\'al by the State Board of Educa- 
tion.^ Legislation of specific course requirements is necessarily a piece- 
meal process. In general, our state legislatures have recognized this by 
the fact that the responsibility for the curriculum has been placed in 
the hands of state and local boards. 

Tlie danger of specific curriculum prescription by legislation, and of 
its implications for curriculum balance, however, is always present. 
In the opinion of some observers, lay people ha\'e turned to legislatures 
to a significant extent for curriculum changes, believing that this was 
the quickest way to effect change. Some objections to this action are: 

1. Sound balance in the curriculum can only be maintained by those charged 

* Reynolds C. Seitz. "Supervision of Pul)lie Elementary and Secondary School Pupils 
Through State Control over Curriculum and Textbook Selection.'' Law and Con- 
temporary Problems 20: 106-24 j Winter 1933. Copyright, 1933, by Duke University. 
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With the responsibility for studying the curriculum as a whole in terms of the 
goals which are to be achieved. 

2. A balanced curriculum implies change. Desirable changes are more 
quickly added or deleted by state and local agencies responsible for the cur- 
riculum. Although state legislation can be changed, school law possesses a 
rather ponderous inertia, and states tend to imitate the laws of other states. 
The net result of extensive legislative prescription is likely to be a static cur- 
riculum. 

3. Legislative prescription is also likely to lead to curriculum imbalance. 
Such prescriptions arc usually the result of work by pressure groups interested 
in a particular subject or in the education of a particular group of children. 
Most of the proposals of these groups have some merit; but the c|Uestion is, 
"What priorities should be estaliHshed. within the limits of time and resources 
likely to be available, consistent with the goals of public education?" 

In the early part of this century there was a rapid trend toward legis- 
lative prescription of the curriculum. In some states this wa.s followed 
by a trend toward complete elimination of such prescriptions in favor 
of authorizing the state superintendent and state board of education to 
make such curriculum regulations. The latter trend, howt . v'r, has not 
been without interruption. In 1943, Ohio removed all statutory require- 
ments, except one unit of American history, but in 1953 abandoned this 
policy. Also in 1935 Ohio made instruction mandatory in seven fields 
of study and included a provision concerning sequence by directing 
that geography, U. S. history, U, S. government, and other basic social 
studies must be siudied by pupils before they may secure instruction 
in courses involving more controversial areas, such as economics, foreign 
affairs, and the United Nations.^ 

The potential effect of legislative prescriptions upon curriculum can 
be seen in a bill introduced recently in one of our state legislatures which 
would require four ea/s of science and four years of mathematics for all 
students as a conc!il*'^-i of graduation from high sdiool. Prescriptive 
legislation of this tyj*. sharply narrows the area for educational leader- 
ship in curriculum development which should he exercised by educational 
leaders at the state and local levels. Such time-prescriptions also sharply 
reduce the choices a student can make to meet his special needs. 

A much less restrictive mandate is the New York State requirement 
that at least one year of science and one year of mathematics be re- 
quired of all high school graduates^ At the elementary level, the law re- 
quires that science be included in the list of subject areas taught at the 

Ubici, p. 109. 

* "Ohio's New Curricuhnn Kefiuireineiils— Editorial CoinnuMits.'* EducatUmal He- 
search Bulletin 33: 187-89; October 1935. 
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clcnuMitary Icvi'l. Tliirt' is no prescription coiiccrninn uraili- placement 
or time. The impU nieiitatiim rests at state ami local lexels. 

Some observers of school legislation tliirinji the past ilecacU- believe that 
leadersliip in curriculum development has not been serioidy hampered 
by legislation. The conclusions of these obser\'ers add further li«ht to the 
problem of legislation and its influence on balance in the curriculum: 

C.urricular changes, particularly the addition of new courses or activitius, 
usually have originated on the ioeal level. State statntts for die most part 
have followed rather than preceded cuiricular iiniovations in cnterprisinR local 
districts.* 

Even diouKli some prescriptive legislation may hinder desirahle curriculum 
ehannes. state legislation may be changed if the people so desire." 

There has been an increase in prescriptive legislation affecting the high 
school curriculum, hut this has been at a diminishing rate." 

Fortunately, the large percentage of these laws are so general and rea.sona- 
ble as respecting grade placement of die fundamental subjects as to cau.se no 
ccmcern. The majority of states .still allow a substantial chance for local com- 
munities to work out a curriculum to meet their own needs. School laws have 
not closed the door to the professional educiitor to make a major contribution 
to curriculum planning.' 



Role of the Federal Government 

The twentieth century has seen a considerable increase in funds sup- 
plied by the federal government for education. The Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917 was a definite attempt to afl^ect curriculum balance by supplying 
funds for vocational education. Other major legislation passed during the 
World War II period provided funds to insure further educatitmal op- 
portunities for veterans. The mo.st significant recent legislation afl:ecting 
balance in the curriculum is the National Defense Education Act. This 
act singles out mathematics, science and foreign languages as the areas 
In which the curriculum should be Improved and balances revised. 

Although many provisions of the National Defense Education Act have 
been effective in stimulating curriculum chaKge and development, some 
'ducators and laymen have expressed the.se concerns: 



t 
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E Edmnnd Rcnttcr. Jr. "The Law and ihf f-'iirricnliiin." Imw ami Ctmtctnpororij 
Prohinns 20: Ql-KW; Winter 1^5.^. CopyriKl>l. m5. by Duke- Uiiivcrsily. 

■ Noniiiin E. Dilley. "Tlie LeKul Aspects of Ciirricnlimi Improvement. Joumil of 
i-;j«n;«c)m// Rrvrt/rr/i 48: 1.^3-59: Oclolior 1954. ^ ^ , ,oiim 

•DmiRlas A. Lehman. Legislative Control of the Strmulani Curriculum. 1911-53. 
Doctoral lliesis. PittsburKh. Pa.: University of PittsbiirKli. 1!).t,. p. m. Abstract: 
Dissertation Ahstractt 13: 24.5.3; No. 12, 1955. 
' Reynolds C. Seitz. op. cit.. p. 109. 
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1. The act appears to set a precedent for changing curriculum balances in 
line with national emergencies. 

2. It reduces local curriculum control. 

3. It reduces emphasis upon curriculum areas which may be equally or even 
more vital tor our long-range survival. 

The NaHonal Defense EducaWon Act points up a growing reali25ation 
across the nation that education is linked with our national survival. 
The National Defense Education Act and the National Science Founda- 
tion are adding more instructional materials and emphasis to science, 
mathematics and foreign languages in our schools. The concern of some 
educators and laymen is that similar piecemeal federal support will con- 
tmue and Nvill be expanded without taking into account the need for 
balance in the curriculum as a whole. This concern is expressed by one 
writer as follows: ^ 

The NDEA has established the principle of federal support of education, and 
since he sees httle doubt that the program will grow, he beUeves a long-term 

1^;*^/''';!;''' ^ '"^'^^ ^"^^'^ « P°"*y '^^^"^^ recognize the 
fact that federal aid will mean some degree of federal control and should there- 
fore provide assurance that the control will be exercised by responsible people 
and subject to public scnitiny. There should also be protecHon against the 
danger that federal aid will become the province of special-interest groups.' 

Recent events have focused attention upon science, mathematics and 
toreign languages in the curriculum as being particularly related to na- 
tional defense. Can the values and purposes discussed in earUer chapters 
of this book be safeguarded without simUar recognition of the impor- 
tance of other areas in the curriculum? It needs to be emphasized that 
a well-balanced curriculum for all children and youth is vitally impoiw 
tant for our long-range survival. This emphasis and understanding must 
make deeper impact upon the thinking of individuals and groups with 
responsibility at local, state and national levels for the planning and 
support of public education. The professional educator must exert vig- 
orous leadership to see that curriculum balance is maintained and that 
the total program is improved as well as those areas for which special 
funds may have been appropriated. 

Another example of the expanding role of the federal government in 
activities affecting curriculum balance is the creation of the National 
Science Foundation. This foundation receives its financial support from 
the federal goveniment. from colleges and universities, and from industry. 
Although the program of the National Science Foundation is primarily 

'Daniel P. Moynlhan. "A Second Look at the School Panic" Reonrtpr nn- U IQ. 
June 11. 1959. (Copyright 1959 by The RepoHer SzinrCompaT^^^^ ' 
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directed toward research and development at the college level and in 
industry, a portion of its funds is used to promote science teaching and 
the training of science teachers at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. As in the case of the National Defense Education Act, the program 
of the National Science Foundation has shown many positive results. It 
does, however, highligh^, the issue of federal influence upon curriculum 
balance. This issue is stated clearly by the director of the foundation in 
its 1957 report. 

A still more fundamental question is the extent to which the federal govern- 
ment should provide for support for educational training in science. At present 
this is limited to natiunul fellowships of various kinds, summer institutes for 
training science teachers, and a few graduate school projects for year-long 
training of high schual teachers, plus some programs for training in special 
critical fields. Our traditional policy has been to avoid federal aid to education 
(an important exception being the Morrill Act), and to leave the support of 
education to the States, the local communities, and to private sources. Now 
that our future, and indeed that of all nations, clearly depends critically upon 
the strengths of otir science and technology, can we still maintain this "hands- 
off' principle on the part of the federal government? • 

The growing role of the federal government in education, as evidenced 
by the National Defense Education Act and the National Science Foun** 
dation, requires that we take a new look at the influence of this role upon 
balance in the curriculum. How does this increased federal participa- 
tion affect the role of the state and the role of the local community in 
educational decisions? How can we arrive at long-range planning at fed- 
eral, state and local levels to achieve desirable balance in the curriculum? 
These questions and issues need study and decision in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

Rofe of thB SBlf-AppoinfBd Critic 

Recent years have produced a rash of self-appointed critics of the 
American educational systems. Their criticisms have been given wide pub- 
licity in newspapers and magazinf^s across the nation. In some instances 
these criticisms have been a carelul ana!ysis of some special area of 
study in the curriculum in which die critic has a particular interest. In 
other cases the criticisms reflect little awareness of what schools are ac- 
complishing and less understanding of what the goals of American edu- 
cation are and should be. 

In an eariier part of this chapter six criteria were suggested to assess 

* National Science Foundation. Seventh Annual Report 1957. Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1958. p. xv. 
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the rrcomnuMulations of those who would bring ahout chanse in thv 
eurricuhim. Those criteria need to he appHed to the self-appointed critic 
by educators and lay citi/ens who are responsible for curriculum bal- 
ance. In a recent article in one of the popular lay maji^azines these addi- 
tional yardsticks were also suggested: 

1. Is tlit* critic hone^lly interested in improving education, or does he have 
an ax of his own to grind? 

2. Is he basing his claims on facts? 

3. Do his facts cover a large enough number of cases to tell a true and 
balanced story? 

4. What ahout the critics perspective? What would liappin if we put his 
proposals' into practice? Would the result be better schools to make a better 
.America? 

The net result of the barrage of criticism directed against the schools 
is likely to be good. Although some educators were at first surprised and 
angered by the barrage^ there were other school people who held that 
these criticisms should be welcomed, since they have stimulated public 
interest in education and have also encouraged a re-evalnation of cur- 
riculum content and method. It is likely* in years ahead* that the niort^ 
careful appraisals of Amencan education by the profession, by lay critics, 
and by ({ualified self-appointed critics may help place some of thesj 
earlier unwarranted criticisms in proper perspective and may prevent 
future imbalances in curriculum. 

Ro/e of Lay Periodicals 

The point was made earlier in this volume that balance in the curric- 
ulum is and will continue to be affected by what the American public 
believes the school should do and by how the citizen evaluates the job 
the schools are doing. There are many avenues through which citizens 
work to affect what is done in the school — boards of education, citizens* 
committees, legislatures and special interest groups at local state and 
national levels. The recommendations that lay citizens make for changes 
in our schools reflect not only their attitudes toward the schools in their 
own comnuniity. but also the ideas that are being discussed on a wider 
scene with implicaticms for the nation as a whole. A discussion of bal- 
ance in the curriculum warrants gi\ing attention to the role of lay 
periodicals. It is in these publications that many of the recommenda- 
tions and ideas concerning curriculum changes are reported atid debated. 

Eiirl H. Hanson. **Don*t Stop Criticl/in« Us TcMchers." Satunlay Evcnhm Pofft 
231: 25, 67-69; April 11, 1959. 
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The decade of the 1950s showed a great increase in articles in lay 
magazines that have dealt with many aspects of education. It is difficult 
to judge whether the growing interest in education on the part of the 
Uiy pubhc is the cause of the incieasing number of articles in popular 
magazines, or whether this considerable vohime of magazine articles has 
caused some of the burgeoning interest in education. Nevertheless, the 
increasing use of the lay magazine as a forum for the discussion of edu- 
cational issues requires consideration of the role of the lay magazine as 
one of the forces affecting curriculum balance. 

A review of recent articles indicates an emphasis on certain problems 
and on selected subjects. The following illustrate some topics and issues 
affecting curriculum balance being debated in lay magazines. 

Chanfics ahead for the hifiji school stmlent? What changes will take 
place if the recommendations in the Conant report are carried out? One 
writer tells parents what to expect: 

Minimum course reciuireinents will he four years of English, three years of 
history and related social studies, and at least one year each of mathematics and 
a science, To this minimtnn will be added elective studies, depending upon 
the student's interests and ahilities. The aeadeniically talented .students' courses 
will be considerably stiifer — at least five "solid" courses each year. 

Guidance will be more directive than it is now. Counselors will persuade 
more strongly and parents will be expi^cted to help steer their children into the 
courses best suited to their capacities and talents. 

More homework will be assigned, with able students heing expected to do 
15 or 20 hours of "significant" outside work each week. 

Bright and less able students will not be separated along strict or narrow 
lines. They will be in the .same schools and in the same home rooms. Ability 
grouping will be within each subject area. 

Students who study a foreign language will be expected to take the same 
langnage for at least three years, preferably four. 

Young people not among the top 20 percent in academic ability wilt be 
guided toward their future jobs in their junior and senior years, which should 
lessen their tendency to waste time or to have a negative attitude toward school 

Pupils will be graded on a tough competitive scale, but the competition will 
be among those of similar ability rather than within a heterogeneous group. 
A tran.script of each student's accomplishment will he printed on the back of 
his high school diploma. 

Other .suggested changes include merging of small high schools, a longer 
school day, and — for the gifted — early entrance to college.'* 

"Fred M. Heehiiiui'r. "C:lmn«es Ahead For Yotir Uiuh School Student?" Parents 
Mamifu\ Kehruurv 19.59. published by 1'he Parents* Institute. Ine., 52 N'auderhilt 
Ave.. New York 17. N. Y. 
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The writer of this magazine article proposes that the recommenda- 
tions in the Conant report be used as a yardstick by parents wishing to 
evaluate their local high school. He points out that Dr. Conant knows 
that good education does not come easily, that he believes our present 
educational system to be basically sound, and that he thinks the needed 
improvements can be made if the people really want them. 

The first barrage of articles in current periodicals was sharply crit- 
ical of the schools. During the last quarter of 1958, however, these nega- 
tive criticisms began to wane, and articles in lay magazines stressed con- 
structive ways to improve the schools. It is interesting that in these more 
recent articles the responsibility of the public for some of education's 
shortcomings is stressed. The public, it is stated, has demanded some 
courses that may be considered superfluous, and has sometimes shown 
general apathy toward the improvement of their schools. Emphasized 
also is the need for the American people to re-examine and revise their 
scale of values. 

There is evidence that the great debate in current lay magazines has 
stimulated lay interest in curriculum improvement. We cannot accu- 
rately assess the influence of lay magazines upon education as a whole 
or upon curriculum balance in particular. We must recognize, though, 
that this influence does exist and is a factor in directing emphasis to- 
ward curriculum change. Although educators were constantly appraising 
and changing the curriculum long before the sputniks, they are using this 
revitalized lay interest in education to make desirable changes more 
quickly. As this intensive re-evaluation continues, the end result is likely 
to be a better balanced curriculum for all children and youth. 

Roh of Professional Assodations 

Croups of teachers working through their professional organizations 
exert an important influence upon balance in the curriculum. Many of 
these membership groups, organized on the basis of interest in a par- 
ticular subject, seek to improve the curriculum in that field and also 
press for additional time for specific subjects in the curriculum* Other 
professional organizations include educators in a particular type of job, 
such as classroom teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, or adminis<- 
trator. These groups frequently sponsor projects affecting curriculum 
balance and organization. The yearbooks and special publications of 
these groups are a rich source of ideas for curriculum improvement. 

At the state level are the state teachers associations which frequently 
sponsor research studies and workshops directed toward the improvement 
of instruction. At the national level is the NaHonal Education Associa^ 
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Hon, with which many of the groups previously mentioned are affiliated* 
The NEA and its affiliates sponsor many conferences and committees 
concerned with curriculum development and curriculum balance in our 
schools. Also influential in instructional improvement in the elementary 
schools, kindergarten through the intermediate grades, is the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 

The national associations, in addition to publishing many excellent 
yearbooks, also publish studies and reports designed to improve some 
particular aspect of the curriculum. Most of these national groups have 
their counterparts at the state level and curriculum is a major concern at 
their state meetings. Some research projects have been made possible by 
the cooperation of professional associations and foundations. For example, 
the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary Schools is a cooperative effort of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, and one of the national 
foundations. 

The professional education association plays an important role in achiev* 
ing and maintaining a dynamic balance in the curriculum. The many 
different subject fields, the various levels of the education profession 
affected, and the special groups of pupils, problems, interests or con- 
cerns on which an association may focus its attention, give assurance 
that practically every part of the curriculum is represented. The profes- 
sional association conferences and meetings for teachers and adminis- 
trators, the studies and reports that are prepared and distributed, and the 
institutes and workshops that are organized contribute materially to cur- 
riculum improvement and curriculum balance. 

fto/e 0^ fhe CHizen in MamfQiuing Curriculum Balance 

Past decades have been characterized by a tremendous spurt on the 
part of citizens in studying the problems of curriculum and of school 
support. We have seen the organization of many citizen committees at 
the local, state and national levels. Boards of education have increas- 
ingly involved individual citizens or a committee of citizens as advisers 
on special problems of budget, buildings and curriculum. 

The use of citizens at the local level is based on a conviction that the 
improvement of education rests upon a foundation of broad understand- 
ing by the community of the purposes and achievements of its schools. 
Boards of education, charged with the responsibility for the operation 
and maintenance of a program of public education, have increasingly rec^ 
ognized the real and potential influence of the citizen's role. They ac- 
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eept tlio notvssity for studying constructive ways of working with citi- 
yens for the improvement of the educational program. 

1. The local self 'appointed citizen participant. Citizen participation 
in curriculum development may take more than one form. There is the 
citizen with a grievance or a mission, who sets himself up as a critic of 
the existing school program and attempts to have it changed to conform 
with his views. He can usually find a few others to share his viewpoint. 
These one-sided points of view are seldom received with enthusiasm hy 
the school administrator, because he recognixes these as being in vio- 
lation of sound educational principles. Controversy, which descends to 
the level of personal vindictiveness, has been known to result. In these 
eircMmstances, the integrity, competence, motives and patriotism of 
school leaders and board members have, on occasion, come in for at- 
tack by such self-appointed citizen critics. Sometimes, courses of study, 
textbooks or library books have been condemned. Such criticisms can 
be met and handled constructively by wcll-preparcd and courageous 
educational leaders, supported by a majority of well-informed, fair- 
minded fellow citizens. 

2. Citizen advisers workinfi with boards and administrators. Fortu- 
nately, in most conununities, citizens are happy to make their contribu- 
tions to curriculum planning through regular channels and in ways that 
are constructive. A school administrator can well make use of the in- 
terest and experience of citizens by inviting them to work with the pro- 
fessional staff in the development or revision of the curriculum. Many 
communities have regular curriculum councils or committees composed 
of representatives of the teaching and administrative staff. It has become 
quite customary to supplement such groups with advisory comnn'ttees 
of lay citizens. Serving in this capacity, such citizens have frequently 
demonstrated their value in the improvement of the curriculum. Leaders 
in vocational education have long made use of the knowledge, experi- 
ence and prestige of citizen advisory groups, to the great advantage of 
their program. Practicing farmers have ser\ed on advisory committees 
for agricultural education, labor and management representatives for in- 
dustrial education, and business leaders for business edtieation. Advisor)' 
committees of leading scientists have served successfully in some com- 
nium'ties to help modernize science teaching in the schools. 

Experience suggests that citizen advisers can contribute to curriculum 
planning most effectively when the following arrangements are main- 
tained: 

a. When citizens are officially invited hy the board of education to serve on 
curriculum advisorx' committees 
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b. When ihe period of service is determined and announced at the time of 
appoh)tnient, with reappointment possible 

c. When citizenfi are chosen to serve because of their recognized competence, 
experience and interest in the curricuhnii area being considered 

d. When appropriate means are employed to help the candidate understand, 
before accepting appointment, the role of the citizen adviser 

e. When this role is understood to be tntircly advisory, and when it is rec- 
ognized by the citizen adviser that the professional staff and the board of edu- 
cation may not follow his suggestions, either completely or in part, in adopting 
the final curriculum. 

Most citizens who have the capacity to make a contribution to curric- 
uhini improvement will gladly serve under these conditions. With func- 
tions and relationships clearly understood, there is little danger that citi- 
zen participation will drift into citizen domination, or what is worse, 
mistrust, conflict and official embarrassment. 

3. The independent had citizens committee. The use of independent 
local citizens committees represents a broadening of the scope of citi- 
zen involvement. Proponents of the independent citizens committee rec- 
ognize the contribution of citizen advisers working with a board of edu- 
cation and with the school administrator, but take a position that an 
on-going and widely representative citizens committee is necessary to 
maintain community interest and understanding of the goals and achieve- 
ments of their schools. The case for the citizens committee has been 
forcefully stated in a report of the New York State Citizens Conmiittee 
for the Public Schools. 

Our sclmols, our school boards, and our school districts are facing what may 
be a contradiction in terms — a constant crisis, which can only be met by con- 
stant action— constant citizen action in support of the increasing amount of 
work that*? ahead for school boards and school administrators.^ 

The citizens committee is a new force influencing balance in the cur- 
riculum. The constructive influence of this new force depends, not upon 
giving lip service to the idea by the board and by administrators, but 
rather upon how the committee was organized, its purposes, and tlic qual- 
ity of its leadership. The most effective citizens committees reflect these 
characteristics: 

a. Purposes are clearly stated and are constructive. 

b. The committee is broadly representative the community, 
e. The program is well organized. ^ — 

tl. Leadership Is strong with no private axes to grind. 

'^K. .\. Cray* Jr. Address at The HiromI Wrstclwstcr Confcrnur on EduaUiou. 
NW Y(»rk: New York State* CItl/cMis Cominlttre for the* Public Sdiools, January l9o9. 
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e. Citizens clearly understand and respect the functions and responsibilities 
of the board of education and of administrators. 

f. Board of education and administrators recognize and appreciate the role 
of the citizens committee. 

Local citizens conunittees have been encouraged and improved by the 
help and guidance given citizens codinittees at state and national levels. 
How this has been accomplished will be reviewed in the following 
section. 

4. The state citizens committee. The New York State Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Public Schools furnishes an example of how the process of 
citizen participation can be improved by leadership at the state level. 
The New York State Citizens Committee, an independent organization 
financed by private contributions, has worked closely with citizens com- 
mittees in many local districts of New York State. It has held area and 
state workshops, prepared and distributed reports of local committees, 
encouraged and guided local committees in their growth and develop- 
ment, and provided advice and consultant personnel when requested. 
Although the primary function of the New York State Citizens Commit- 
tee is to stimulate and improve local committees rather than to concern 
itself directly with curriculum study and improvement, the influence of 
this organization upon local curriculum is reflected in many of the rec- 
ommendations and actions of local citizens groups. 

A measure of the potential influence of the New York State Citizens 
Committee is seen in the statistics contained in the Committee*s 1959 
report. This indicates that the committee has an active working rela- 
tionship with 1700 citizen school groups in New York State. This report 
also emphasizes several major concerns. The first of these relates to the 
importance of representative committees, a criterion mentioned eariier in 
this chapter. The second emphasizes the basic interest of citizens com- 
mittees in curriculum and the potential influence of this interest upon 
curriculum balance. 

The first major concern is for help with problems of organizing. Many citizen 
groups which have been working for years are facing up to the fact tliat they 
are becoming less representative through the years, a very natural tendency, 
but one which must not be allowed to happen. 

The second major concern is for help with making studies of tlie school pro- 
gram. We find that more citizen groups reject the role of rubber stamp ap- 
proval of board and administration decisions about building needs, for example^ 
and refuse to go out and sell a bond issue until they have studied all phases of 
the program to see if the projected new building really fits the program their 
own community wants and needs. Where there is no building problem, citizens 
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Still want to study curriculum to decide for themselves whether they ;ire paying 
for the khid of education they really watit for their community." 

5. The national citizens committee. At the national level, the National 
Citizens Council (or Better Schools and its predecessor, the National 
Citizens Committee for the Public SchooU:, have played an important 
role in education. Both have succccd(;d in arousing citizen interest and 
in helping communities organize for school improvement rather than tn 
promoting the cause of any particular subject area within the curriculum. 
We can assume, howcN er, that the CounciFs efforts in stimulating and in 
organizing local citizen groups have also had an effect locally upon cur- 
riculum decisions. 

The Council recently decided to terminate its activities, since its 
primary goal of stimulating citizen interest in education has been 
achieved. In making its announcement, the Council indicated the possi- 
bility of another organization s undertaking a program "to illuminate the 
issues in education.'' If this is done, it is possible that such a program 
would touch more closely upon those issues which affect balance in the 
curriculum. 

Quality of program and balance in the local curriculum are affected 
by citizens* understanding of the goals of education, of the schools* pro- 
gram for reaching these goals, and of pupil progress toward achieving 
the goals. To the extent that organizations such as those here described 
help citizens to study their schools constructively, these groups will have 
a positive influence in assisting the boards and their administrators to 
maintain balance in the curriculum. 

Role of Foundations 

The role of foundations in the stimulation of curriculum research and 
experimentation is one of the most interesting phenomena in our current 
educational scene. Recent years have ^een a considerable increase in the 
number of foundations and in the funds available for educational re- 
search and experimentation. In many communities foundation aid has 
provided, in all or in part, support for curriculum development that 
coidd not have been obtained from the agencies responsibl ? for educa- 
tion at the state or local level. 

Foundations must make decisions ccmceming the educational research 
and curriculum development projects they wish to support within the 
limits of their available funds. As these decisions are made, more con- 

New York State Citi/ctis Coniniittue for the Public Schools. Report of the Work 
of the New York State Citizens Committee in 1959, by Violet Edwards, Executive 
Director. 2 West 45tli Street. New York, Y. 
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eentrated attfiition aud emphasis are directed toward certain areas of 
tlie cnrriciiluni, toward specific levels of education, toward changes in 
method, teaching and organization, and toward the use of newer and 
dilferent types of equipment and materials. Research and experimental 
tion resulting from these foundation-supixirted projects add their influ- 
ence to the process of achieving balance in the curriculum. 

The rapidly expanding interest of foundations in education during re- 
cent years warrants a more intensive study of foundation-aided projects 
and their innuence upon curriculum, organization and teaching methods 
than is feasible here. Such a study should also attempt to assess some 
of the longer-range effects of foundations upon education. A brief men- 
tion of some of the foundation-aided projects at this point will provide 
some idea of their scope. 

The Portland High School Curriculum Study was undertaken by nine 
Oregon colleges and uniwrsities at the request of the Portland schools. 
The general purpose of the project was to undertake a detailed study of 
the curriculum for students of college potential in the Portland schools. 
'Hie results of this study were presented in a 13 volume report contain- 
ing approximateh' 125 general and specifie recommendations as to cur- 
riculum content, curriculum organization, and requirements for poten- 
tial college-bound students. 

In the same city, a five >'c*ar study of the gifted child was undertaken 
with foundation support. The erant has expired but the cost of tlie pro- 
gram continues to be financed by the school district. Fn appraising the re- 
sults, the report of the project states: 

The Portlniul program is admittedly a partial sohition to the problem of 
educating gifted children. It is probably as permanent a feature of the educa- 
tional program as any betanse after seeing how very capable these l>oys and 
girls are and how much they need and want to learn, it would be difficult to 
justify the withdrawal of these special opportunities.'* 

In Washington County, Maryland, an experiment in closed circuit 
television has attracted naticmal attention. This program reaches 16,500 
of the 18,000 pupils enrolled in the county. Although it is t n early to 
predict the more permanent influences of tele\ision education upon the 
curriculum in Washington Count>\ the project has res^dted in clearer 
knowledge of the limitations and the potential of the use of educational 
television in the classroom. 

A sur\e>* of foundation projects itidicates that large sums of money 
liave been granted for educational projects. Some of these have been con- 

• PortlamI Piihlle SihooN. The Gifted Chihl in Portland. Portland* Otvmx: the 
Sehools, 1959. p. 144. 
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cenied with the prepiiralidti of teachers, general curricuhim improvement, 
use of new resources such as television and tapes, better organization and 
arrangement of resources for learning, impnnenient of programs in spe- 
cial subject areas, comprehensive eNalnatiou of educational purposes and 
programs, and rcconnnendations for changes. Foundation aid has also 
stimulated research programs at national and state levels for improving 
tlie selection and preparation of school administrators. 

Grants have ]yvvu made in relaticni to all levels of education— elcmen- 
tar>% secondary, college and university. The potential influence of these 
grants is not iimitwl to the particular level or in.stitution receiving the 
grant. Projects at a university level, for example, might be concerned 
solely witli the improvement of instruction in one or more of the cur- 
riculum fields of secondary education. The Portland study previously 
cited is an example of this kind. Many such projectsjiave recHjived wide 
attention in lay and professional publications and have stinuilated think- 
ing beyond the geograpliical area in Nvhich the project was conductc^l. 
Although a list of such projects would go far beyond the scope of this 
chapter, most educators are familiar with reports of the Portland, Oregon, 
Gifted Child Study, the Conant report cm the American high school, the 
Uoekefeller rei)ort, entitled The Pursuit of Excellence, and the study of 
closed circuit television in Washington County, \hir>'land. 

The interest of American foundations in education and the consider- 
able financial resources they are allocating to experimentation and re- 
search Inne implications for the ediicator as he faces the problem of 
maintaining hahmce in the curriculum. Foundati(ms differ in purposes 
and policies. Although many positive results have come through founda- 
tion-aided programs, there are several questions which should enter into 
an appraisal of a particular program or project. 

1. Is the puriwse of the project primarily to demonstrate the merits of a 
particular method or technique? Or, do'»s the project set up a research cxperi- 
uunt in accordance with accepted research procedures? 

2. Docs the extensive publicity that sometimes accompanies a' project inliihfi 
the research efforts which may he more vital and significant for education? 

3. Do the conclusions and recommendations include the negative findint^s 
and pitfalls as well as the positive outcomci?? 

4. Do the conclusions and recommendations have general application, or is 
their application liishly limited and restricted? 

As the educator assesses the role of fcmndations, he must give careful 
thought to these (juestions. He needs to evaluate findings and recom 
mendations. judge their application to his own school system, and place 
them in proper persixctive and balance within his own school district. 
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It most certainly would be a worthy outcome if foundation-supported 
research also resulted in continuing and expanding research programs 
supported at local levels. Evidence of this development can akeady be 
seen in the school systems that have inchided the projects in the regular 
school budget after foundation grants have been spent. Some founda- 
tion projects involving several smaller school districts are now working 
cooperatively in a single program of study and experimentation. In some 
mstances such districts have already pooled their resources to provide 
special teachers and pupil personnel services that could not have been 
provided effectively by a single district. The extension of such pooling of 
resources for research and experimentation involving several school dis- 
tricts working together could help to establish a pattern for continuing 
research that otherwise might never be accomplished. 

/»» summary, we have examined in this chapter the roles of many 
groups and individuals as they affect balance in the curriculum. There 
is evidence of greater activity on the part of some groups seeking to 
effect curriculum changes. This increased activity and readjustment of 
roles reflects a revitalized concern for and a recognition of the role of 
education in the future of our people. Perhaps we have approached the 
level of understanding of the importance of education reflected in this 
statement from Alfred North Whitehead: 

In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute— the race which docs 
not value trained intelligence Is doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your 
soda! charm, not all your wit, not all your victories on land or at sea, can 
move back the Bnger of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step, and there will be no appeal from 
the judgment which will then be pronounced on the uneducated." 

Earlier chapters of this yearbook have discussed the signiBcance of 
purposes and values in our education. It is important that we carefully 
evaluate the effects of changes in the roles of individuals or groups de- 
scribed in this chapter in terms of our values and purposes, as well as in 
terms of their effect uiwii kilance in the curriculimi. Such evaluation will 
be of vital concern to the educator in the years immediately ahead. 



o "Ji*'*^.^?!;^ citizens Committee for the Public Schools. Quoted in The 

eremetUs Message at the Eighth Annual Meeting, Arden House, November 19S9. 
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